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Generous souls, 





enlightened and 
warmed with the 
= sacred fire of liberty, § 


= become more resolute & 


as difficulties increase. 


JOHN HANCOCK 
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A REPRODUCTION OF THIS AD SUITABLE FOR FRAMING MA 


—_ Ng: 





PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





BE OBTAINED BY WRITING TO PILLSBURY 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 
























that you never hear 


criticized. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 
price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped and best informed sources. 


F.C, VINCENT, Ch Pre ne a the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vi ident established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secre tenn rer : 
H. FUHRMAN atacand present experienced management. 
i. 


A. 
J. 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. | 


“KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


YOUNG 
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PHOTOS 


DINNER FOR AN ARMY! 


Feeding an army is a big job... especially when the army is “going places”... . 


but Uncle Sam’s fighting men must have plenty to eat, no matter where they are! 


Chase Bags are helping in America’s 
War Production Program by furnish- 
ing protection to valuable stocks of food 
and materials in storage and in transit. 
Fruits, produce, flour, vegetables, etc., 
for the armed forces ... foods for the 
home... fertilizers and feeds for the 
farmer . .. chemicals and commercial 


supplies for industry. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1847) 


The Chase Bag Company, throughout 
its ninety-five years, has earned a reputa- 
tion for better bags. Even now, with do- 
mestic and foreign sources of supply 
restricted, we are continuing to use the 
highest grades of raw materials pro- 
curable and are adhering to advanced 


methods of fabrication that have meant 


so much in building the Chase name. i. 
> ~ 


FOR BETTER 
BAGS 





BUFFALO 
TOLEDO 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHAGRIN FALLS 


General Sales Offices, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


GOSHEN, IND. DALLAS 
MILWAUKEE ST. Louis 

MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. 


REIDSVILLE, N. CAROLINA 


SERVICE DETROIT 


Coast-to-Coast 


NEW YORK DENVER 
PITTSBURGH 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY 

HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


CLEVELAND 
PORTLAND. ORE 


FROM EWING GALLOWAY 












PERFECTLY 
PRINTED 







BOISE 

MEMPHIS 
HUTCHINSON ~ 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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HONEY BEE 






NATIONAL 








Millers all about the country pay extra 
prices for these fine, strong, approved- 
varieties of wheat which grow best in the 


Oklahoma and Texas Panhandles. 


They are no novelty to us,—just ordinary 
run-of-the-bin fine wheat as it comes to 
us from the growers,—comes to us first. 


That is why these fine Alva flours stand 
up and: do their job so well in the 
bakery,—why they perform evenly month 
in and month out,—why so many bakers 
buy them from their own free choice. 


Why shop about when we have the “pure 
quill” flour? 
> 


ALVA ROLLER MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 





WHITE SWAN 
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Little red schoolhouses 
me —~ Mean more bread sales 
~»* “- - 
= for you 
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4 School days are here again. That means lunch-boxes...and lunch-boxes mean 
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sandwiches and more bread in the daily diet of millions of school children all over 
the country. + Bread flours— milled from the full-flavored wheat of the high alti- 
tude empire—help you make flull-flavored bread that wins for you repeat business 
with youngsters and grownups alike.+« Under the constant supervision of master- 
millers and alert research men and cereal chemists our mills produce the uniform 
high-protein hard spring and hard winter wheat patents that are recognized by 


bakers for economy, strength, and unfailing dependability in shop performance. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Sewing the Bakers if Omerica for vn58 Yeats 


MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: sve, COLORADO 
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All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 























Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 





GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 











for 





For Over Fifty Years... 





KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST . 
GOLD MINE 
Bes EXCELSIOR 
ori ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 




















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &* fou: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 




















Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


tah: nah 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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What Is Most Competitive 
in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 






not be all determining in the question of 
competition. 















What is another factor? Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 
problems, and his willingness to co-operate 
with you fully under changing conditions? 









The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 


its long-time relationships with many of 








the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 






tr 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 










MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
















“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





























Saat 


> a) 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 

ASSN 


SS 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





a we MOR oo. oka rheeb sense cchven $4,904,187 
Canteal papomites 18. GB, ....60cscrsceseccesaves 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS tial Minter Siameame 








Insurance on Flour 90 John Street New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











0, LABORATORIES 


THE w. E. LONG \ete reports: 
t ccurate, rit ests, Vitamin 
for Prone analyses ing Testing for 
Chemical ‘ ecial gustries- 
Determination’ and Allied " ES es 
i doe 
Mills, Boker ie me 






THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


The more we see of this great Kansas 





wheat harvest and the more reports we 
hear of the fine baking performance of 
our flours milled from it — 


The surer we are that no baker who 
strives to make the best possible bread 
need buy any other flour, milled any- 
where from any kind of wheat—at any 
time or any price. 


These: flours fill the bill. 


The Weber Flour Mills Company 


Salina, Kansas 


ty 
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| Millers’ Profits 


BIENNIAL CENSUS FOR MANUFACTURERS 
REVEALS LONG TIME DECLINE IN MILLERS’ 
EARNINGS AND PERSISTENT LAG BEHIND 
OTHER INDUSTRIES IN RECOVERY 


HILE the irregular but per- 

sistent decline in milling profits 

is known to all millers and 
factually evidenced by the abandonment 
of hundreds of formerly profitable mill- 
ing properties in every part of the coun- 
try, it is interesting to note how clearly 
this downward trend is shown through 
the years by the biennial census of 
manufacturers. 

Census data, in relation to matters 
other than bulk numbers and quantities, 
especially in such technical details as 
costs of production, sales prices and 
profits, usually are considered to be no 
more than approximations and _ justi- 
fiably taken with reasonable ration of 
salt. 

Yet, when we find in these statistics 
for the 15 or so years preceding 1939 
what unquestionably is an accurate pic- 
ture of the downward trend in the in- 
dustry’s earnings, we are compelled 
somewhat to increase our respect for 
these bulk data. And that respect rises 
to the point of unhappy conviction when 
we find, as indicated by the charts here 
shown and the accompanying explana- 
tory comment that milling profits for the 
1929-39 decade average but about 35% 
of earnings in the several preceding 
years. 

The biennial census shows a figure 
for value of products that roughly ap- 
proximates the gross income from sales 
of the milling industry. There is an- 
other figure for cost of materials that 
covers wheat, mill supplies, containers, 
fuel, purchased electric energy. A third 
figure gives‘ wages paid. If wages and 
cost of materials are combined, and the 
total of the two subtracted- from value 
of products, the residual figure repre- 
sents roughly fixed charges, adminis- 
trative and selling expense, taxes paid 
and profits, if any. 
what has been deducted 
from value is that portion of the manu- 
facturing expense directly incurred by 
the fact of the operation of the plant. 
The deduction is not total manufacturing 
cost, since fixed charges are not includ- 
ed, nor salaries of individuals who may 
have supervisory production duties. Fur- 
thermore, the figures may be distorted 
to the extent that individual manufac- 


In a sense, 





turers differ in their system of allocat- 
ing expenses. 

But it is not likely that any of these 
things will create fatal errors for the 
purpose of comparison from year to 
year. The same discrepancies are likely 
to occur regularly, and the error re- 
main fairly constant. 

The residual figure, then, will repre- 
sent a rough margin over certain costs 
incurred in operating the plant, and this 
is the money that 
millers have available to apply to their 
fixed charges, administrative and selling 
expenses, taxes and for profits. 


margin amount of 


These 
margins in the milling industry have 
as follows in 


varied census years: 


TABLE NO, 1 


Output Margin 

Gross margin (mil- per bbl 
(million dollars) lion bbls) (dollars) 
eee 115.5 110.5 $1.04 
ee 103.4 105.2 .98 
Fae 109.9 102.3 1.07 
eee 333.7 103.0 1.08 
are 109.7 115.4 .95 
Se 156.3 120.0 1.30 
| See 138.5 118.1 1.17 
ee 132.9 114.7 1.15 


This table shows a rather wide varia- 
tion from year to year, but the more 
recent trend obviously is downward, de- 
spite the fact that the period since 1932 
has been one of rising costs for the 
items not deducted from the gross mar- 
gins above. 

It is compare 
margins in the milling industry with a 
similar figure for all manufacturing in- 
dustries. The trends can more 
clearly by reducing the margins for both 
groups to a percentage of 1925, as a 
base year representing 100. The fol- 
lowing chart shows this trend: 


interesting to these 


be seen 


I-GROSS MARGIN MILLING vs ALL INDUSTRY 















































2 ‘27 ‘29 ‘3! ‘33 «35 «(°37 «39 
As might be expected, the milling 
industry has been subjected to less se- 


vere ups and downs than the average of 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 


Editorial Staff of The Northwestern Miller 


all manufacturing It is 
equally apparent that for the milling 
industry the recent years have been 
mostly downs and that millers have done 
a far less successful job of recovering 
from the late business depression than 
other manufacturers have. The 1941 
census figures are not published as yet, 
but there is no reason to suppose that 
the trend will be altered to 
stantial degree. 

There is another item of milling ex- 
pense for which it is possible to account 
roughly from the biennial census figures 
—that is what the census defines as 
The series of salary figures 
from the census is less satisfactory for 
use than other items. Salary reports 
have not always been on the same basis 
from year to year, and in 1931 were not 
reported at all. But it is possible to 
make reasonable compensation for these 
differences, and get a series of salary 
figures that probably is not far off. 

If salaries also are deducted from the 
margins shown in Table No. 1, it is 
possible to come that much closer to the 
net returns received by millers. Deduct- 
ing these salaries gives the following 
results: 


enterprises. 


any sub- 


salaries. 


TABLE NO. 2 





(Million dollars) Margin 

Remaining per bbl 

Salaries gross margin (dollars) 

| SOO 4. 99. 902 
14.4 89.0 846 

} 14.7 95.2 -931 
See 13.2° 98.5 .956 
SEP *. 26.0? 93.7 .812 
eee 20.6 135.7 1.130 
See 22.2 116.3 .985 
to Peer 23.0 109.9 .958 


*Partly estimated. tEstimated. 

Presumably, what is left in these mar- 
gins is the following: salaries of em- 
ployees of central administrative offices, 
fixed charges, taxes, selling expenses and 
administrative costs other than salaries, 
plus certain miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing expenses not covered by the census 
figures. Anything that will show how 
these costs have varied during the cen- 
sus years will come close to indicating 
how much the statistically average miller 
had left over as profit. 

The census figures and 
salaries are not complete, particularly 
on the salary end, yet taken altogether 
they account for a higher cost per bar- 
rel of output than the amount generally 
ascribed to that cost item in the cost 


for wages 





cards of the commercial mill. 
It is interesting to note the trend of 
salaries and wages per barrel, as indi- 


‘ated by census figures. 


average 


TABLE NO. 3 
Total 
salaries and wages 
(million dollars) 


Cost 
per bbl 
(dollars) 





reer 44.2 40 
| SRR err 44.6 42 
a \avivanieauess 41.8 41 
Se eSe are 35.8 35 
Sr rire 43.3 38 
ee raerraeses 55.7 46 
. eer 59.7 .50 
WR ciressadescciaye 62 54 

While the costs per barrel here are 
higher than those of the average com- 


mercial mill, there is little difference in 
the trend, with the exception of 1939. 
In 1939, the Census Bureau altered sub- 
stantially its method of reporting sal- 
aries, and, in addition, the advent of the 
Social Security taxes induced some firms 
to transfer individuals from the wage 
‘ategory to the salary group for pur- 
poses of tax classification. The gross 
yage and salary figure given above is 
adjusted in an attempt to keep it on 
the same comparable basis as_ earlier 
years. The adjustment is admittedly 
somewhat arbitrary, yet the lower gross 
figure is probably partly a reflection of 
a slightly smaller number of mills in 
1939 than 1937, reporting to the Census 
Bureau. 

Commercial mills 
enced an increase in 
1937 to 1939. 

This discrepancy between costs for the 
industry as a whole and for any particu- 
lar group of mills, illustrates the im- 
possibility of applying any cost figures 
for a limited group of commercial mills 
to the census figures for the purpose 
of calculating profit. Yet in a round- 
about way somewhat the same objective 
may be reached in a roughly approxi- 
mate measure by the following process: 

Assuming that the general trend of 
costs for the entire industry will follow 
the general trend of costs of a group 
of commercial mills, it is possible to 
choose a year in which net profits were 
regarded as normal and using that year 
as a base show what other years must 
have been in relation to the base year. 

The assumption that industry costs 
will follow the same trend as those of 
any group of mills is not, of course, 


generally experi- 


labor costs from 
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a A.B. PUBLICIZES BAKERS’ PIE * 











Bakery-made pies, a favorite dessert on board the U.S.S. Prairie State 
training ship, are shown here by Chief Boatswain’s Mate George Smith to Miss 
Kathrine Wellingbrook, associate in the Department of Nutrition of the Ameri- 


can Institute of Baking. 


Photographs of navy men at mess, enjoying bakers’ 


pie and enriched white bread, were released by the A.I.B., together with news 
stories to 1,770 newspapers throughout the United States. Additional A.LB. 
publicity for pie is the popular article by Dr. James A. Tobey, entitled “Our 
Favorite Dessert,” which appeared in the August, 1942, issue of Hygeia. Re- 
prints of the article will soon be available. 





100% valid, but it is useful enough in 
this instance, where no claim is being 
made to statistical exactitude. At the 
only point where it is possible to com- 
pare the two—wages and salaries—the 
general trend is pretty much the same, 
although not exactly coinciding. 

Among mills that produce 100,000 bbls 
of flour or more per year, there appears 
to be no wide difference in average 
costs as between mills of varying size. 
Stated in another fashion, a 500-bbl mill 
can be operated about as efficiently as a 
10,000-bbl mill in terms of cost per bar- 
rel of output. Below the 100,000-bbl 
per year output, however, there appears 
to be a sharp difference in costs, and the 
cost experience of smaller mills runs 
on somewhat different basis. 

Actually, however, this fact is of less 
influence on costs of the industry as a 
whole than might be suspected. Since 
1929, an average of 80% or more of all 
flour has been produced by mills in the 
100,000-bbl per year class and _ over. 
In the following calculation an allow- 
ance has been made for a different trend 
of costs of small mills, in proportion as 
these mills account for flour output. 

The following table shows the esti- 
mated trend of cost per barrel of those 
items not accounted for in the census 
reports. These costs below include fixed 
charges, selling costs, general adminis- 
trative expenses, outside of salaries, and 
service costs, but not income taxes (the 
base year is 1927, which equals an index 
number of 100): 


TABLE NO. 4 


| STSCI TICIPATE ECT te 100.0 
ae 6h kee ree OS6 84S CREME ABER Coae 5 108.9 
. SARA ORCTECPEreTeC Te ere crete rte 100.1 
ETT ree eee Tee eee vee ee ek te 105.1 
es Se hi6 43 1.d6 ANRC PERE OE TASSCERS ONES 113.8 
OTT eereTer Creer rer eT 116.2 
See eer eee er ee ee ke ee eee ee 112.8 


If we apply this index figure for rela- 
tive costs to the margins per barrel 


shown in Table No. 2, the relative prof- 
itableness of the different years in cents 
per barrel can be estimated. This is 
shown on the following chart: 




















APPARENT RELATIVE 
PROFITABLENESS OF 
VARIOUS CENSUS YEARS 
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The base year on this chart is 1927. 
Assuming that profits in that year were 
about normal, then in 1929 the milling 
industry averaged 7.5c per bbl more 
than in 1927. In the year 1931, the in- 
dustry averaged 17.8c bbl less than 
1927. In 1933, there was some improve- 
ment, the decline from 1927 being only 
7.1e. But in 1935, there was a 1l6c per 
bbl deficit compared with 1927 profits, 
and by 1937 this decline had reached a 





point 26.3c bbl below the base year of 
1927. Probably in that year, the mill- 
ing industry as a whole did not make 
any net profit at all. There was some 
recovery in 1939. Figures indicate that 
in that year the decline from 1927 was 
18.2¢c bbl. 

These figures, of course, are averages 
for the industry, and the experience of 
individual companies may have been bet- 
ter or worse than the average. 

It is frequently pointed out that mill- 
ing profits are partly, or sometimes 
wholly, the result of correct guessing 
on the future course of by-product and 
raw material prices. Yet the results of 
these guesses are included in the census 
figures. These may have been a series 
of fortuitously bad years, but the 
chances are that, on the average, they 
were no better nor worse in that respect 
than any other series of years that might 
be picked. Rather, the difference prob- 
ably lies in increasingly poor margins 
in flour sales to begin with. The trend 
shown on the chart certainly suggests 
a definite downward trend in sales mar- 
gins. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Workers Offered 
Pre-Induction Course 
for Army Jobs 


An opportunity to get a head start 
on their army training is offered to food 
workers, who expect to be called for 
military service, by National Grocers In- 
stitute in co-operation with local schools 
throughout the country. 





Men of draft age who are employed 
in grocery stores, restaurants, commis- 
saries, warehouses, food processing 
plants, bakeries, etc., may volunteer for 
pre-induction training and attend classes 
in local schools. The study program, 
arranged for these food workers, closely 
parallels the class study required of men 
in Army Schools for Cooks and Bakers, 
the Commissary Service, and other divi- 
sions of the Services of Supply. 


IMPORTANT IN WAR EFFORT 


In commenting upon the pre-induction 
training program, Edwin P. Geauque, 
executive director National Grocers In- 
stitute, said: “The classes for food work- 
ers now being organized throughout the 
United States are of greatest value in 
the war effort. Men who master these 
pre-induction courses and are called into 
the service will be able to concentrate 
on the purely military aspects of their 
training. They will not only save time 
for the army but will be able to qualify 
for higher ratings. Those who are not 
called, or are rejected, will be. better 
equipped to handle their civilian work 
in food distribution. Rationing and 
shortages place a heavy burden upon 
consumers. If our people at home are 
to have nutritious food, retailers must 
be able to assist their customers to re- 
ceive maximum nutritional value for 
their food dollars.” 

Those who desire to volunteer for 
pre-induction training should apply to 
their local school authorities. If local 
officials are not informed about the pro- 
gram they can secure information on 
procedures through their State Voca- 
tional Education System. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
Shipments of millfeed from Minneapo- 
lis during August were 34,050 tons; 
screenings 2,775 and linseed meal 17,100. 
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WESTBERG EMPHASIZES 
DANGER OF INFLATION 


OPA Executive Tells New England Feed 
Men Need for Ceiling Punctures 
Must Be Proved 


Boston, Mass.—John K. Westberg, as- 
sociate price executive of OPA, told 300 
New England feed men attending a con- 
ference held here on Sept. 3, that there 
is real danger of inflation. He said con- 
trols put in effect merely had frozen 
what business already was doing, and 
that ceilings could be punctured only 
when industry gave proof of urgent need. 

OPA, Mr. Westberg said, was thinking 
of putting a protein guaranty in meat 
scrap prices and of developing a program 
to put all seeds for planting under price 
control. He declared the price control 
program would be handled firmly and 
practically, and that he always would 
welcome constructive criticism. 

Phillip H. Smith, of the feed control 
service of Massachusetts State College, 
said feed manufacturers might change 
guaranties without charge when forced to 
do so by war conditions. 

Harry W. Titus, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture research center at 
Beltsville, Md., said demand for animal 
protein supplements was exceeding sup- 
ply and that corn consumption was ex- 
ceeding production. He recommended 
use of as much wheat and soy beans as 
possible. 

Raymond T. Parkhurst, Massachusetts 
State College, conducted a forum on 
feeding problems at the evening meeting. 
The conference was under the direction 
of Dr. Parkhurst and Errol F. Cook, 
Allied Minerals, Inc., West Chelmsford, 
Mass. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLERS INTERESTED 
IN TWO CONFERENCES 


Government-Industry Nutrition Campaign 
and Distribution of Soft Wheat 
Supplies by CCC Are Topics 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Two 
important conferences are scheduled to 
be held in Chicago this week involving 
the milling industry. Herman Fakler, 
vice president and Washington represen- 
tative of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, left Sept. 8 to preside at a meeting 
of the cereal subcommittee of the In- 
dustrial Advisory Committee on Nutri- 
tion, which has been created by Federal 
Security Administrator McNutt to co- 
operate in the government-industry drive 
to improve the nation nutritionally. 

Mr. Fakler and his associates on the 
committee will discuss the possibility 
of further promoting the nutrition cam- 
paign, and some consideration may be 
given to the desirability of recommend- 
ing the further enrichment of corn meal 
and rice to bring them within the scope 
of the nutritional levels suggested by 
the government. 

He will also attend a conference the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has scheduled 
for Chicago with representatives of the 
soft wheat mills. The meeting will de- 
vote attention to the question of a more 
equitable distribution of soft wheat stocks 


‘held by the CCC to plants which are 


short of this type of wheat. 






Sé 
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Restrictions on Milling Not Imminent 





INDUSTRY IS INCLUDED IN 
STUDIES MADE BY WPB 


Action Toward Concentration of Industry Possible at 


Some 


Time, but Rumors That It Is Near at Hand 
Are Officially Denied 


By EMMeEtT DoUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In the overall 
study the War Production Board is now 
giving to concentration of industry to 
save manpower, lessen the transportation 
load and utilize the maximum capacity 
of every manufacturing and processing 
plant in the nation, the milling industry 
is included. No drastic action by gov- 
ernmental fiat, however, is in immediate 
prospect so far as flour mills are con- 
cerned. It may come later, but respon- 
sible WPB sources would not confirm 
the rumors reaching Washington that 
flour production and distribution was 
to be the first in the food fields to feel 
the pinch of concentrated operations that 
may eventually be ordered by the gov- 
ernment. 

Every branch of the food industry, as 
well as all other civilian businesses, is 
under scrutiny by a WPB_ committee 
and executives of its various industry 
branches, to ascertain how best to meet 
the adjustments which may be required 
because of the The 
study has been in progress for several 
weeks. As the need for additional man- 
power in essentially necessary war plants 
increases, and the constantly rising de- 
mand for men for actual army, navy 
and air force combat operations becomes 
more pressing, the government will re- 
quire certain adjustments in every line 
of business, it was indicated. 

WPB is aware that only 60 to 70% of 
the capacity of American flour mills is 
now being utilized. The government’s 
chief war agency likewise realizes that 
a greater utilization of labor might be 
brought about if certain adjustments 
could be made. The study of the wheat 
flour industry, in fact, centers around 
the possibility that mill capacity could be 
used to the maximum limit; that cross 
hauling could be wholly eliminated or 
greatly reduced, and that at the present 
time, the nation’s transportation facili- 
ties are unduly burdened with civilian 
freight when the movement of men, 
munitions and war material should have 
the first call on the railroads. 

J. R. T. Bishop, head of the grain 
products section of WPB’s food branch, 
was asked about a report that WPB 
soon would restrict deliveries of flour in 
the eastern rate territory to Buffalo and 
other eastern mills and limit deliveries in 
the area west of Pennsylvania and New 
York to midwestern mills. 

“I know nothing about any such plan 
as that,” Mr. Bishop replied. “WPB is 
making a continuing study of concentra- 
tion, conservation and utilization of plant 
capacity of the country to meet the need 
for additional manpower and relieve the 
strain upon the transportation lines, but 
as far as I know, there is no intention 
of doing anything immediately involving 
the wheat millers. Later on, in fact, it 


war emergency. 


may develop that we will need every 
bit of capacity that now prevails in 
flour mills, so just say that the report 
is premature.” 

Herman Fakler, Washington represen- 
tative of the organized millers, who has 
been keeping in close touch with all 
WPB branches concerned with the food 
trades, and usually is consulted on mat- 
ters affecting the cereal products in- 
dustry, could not confirm the report that 
drastic action was to 
diately by WPB. He said the customary 
practice of WPB was to consult the 
trades on far-reaching as 
the reported concentration move, and 
that thus far, no official notice had been 
received from WPB on this subject. 


be taken imme- 


action as 
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HIGHER PARITY PRICE FOR 
SOYBEANS IS RECOMMENDED 


Cuicaco, I1u.—The Chicago Board of 
Trade through its secretary, Fred Clutton, 
has proposed to the Department of Agri- 
culture that “parity” for soybeans be fig- 
ured according to the formula used for 
corn. If accepted, this would make the 
parity for soybeans as of Aug. 15 approxi- 
mately $1.80 bu. Under the formula now 
in use the Aug. 15 parity price was 
$1.44 bu. 

The exchange contends that the price 
series method of figuring parity, which 
uses the base years 1934-39, is not fair 
to soybean producers, inasmuch as the 
crop was undergoing “almost miraculous 





transformation” in this country during 
that period, and that each of those base 
years, when studied in relation to the 
entire period, “presents problems which 
are new, important, and irreconcilable 
with the problems of the other years.” 

The formula under which corn parity 
prices is figured is recommended because 
corn and soybeans are the two great till 
crops in Iowa, Indiana and Illinois, and 
compete directly with each other for the 
use of the land. 
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JUDGE NUTRITION CONTEST 

Curicaco, Inu.—Miss Ellen Huff, of the 
foods and_ nutrition department of 
Wheat Flour Institute, and Miss Adele 
Zukowski, of the home service depart- 
ment of the People’s Gas Co., were 
judges of the Victory Cook Book Con- 
test sponsored by the Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The contest was 
held to interest women in good nutri- 
tion. 
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HARRY ZIMMERMAN PROMOTED 
Harry Zimmerman, who has been in 

charge of the Black Bros. Milling Co. 

elevator at DeWitt, Neb., for several 
years, has been promoted to manager of 
the company’s mill at Beatrice, Neb. 














Effective Date of Maximum 
Carload Regulation Postponed 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Postponement from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 
of the effective date of ODT General Order No. 18, which re- 
quires maximum loading of all cars carrying civilian freight, was 


announced on Sept. 4 by Director Eastman. 


The six weeks’ period 


of grace, Mr. Eastman said, would give all interested parties addi- 
tional time to adjust their transportation problems to conform 
with the order, and similarly would obviate the necessity for the 
Office of Defense Transportation making numerous interpretive 
regulations to cover borderline cases. 








BUYING OF FLOUR, FEED 
BY AMA IS CONTINUING 


C.— (Special) —The 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
is continuing its purchases of flour and 
other cereal products for overseas ship- 
ment, most of it ostensibly for the armed 
forces. 


Wasuinoton, D. 


Purchases on Sept. 5 included 11,380,- 
000 lbs of mixed dairy feed from three 
vendors, who will furnish respectively 
1,000,000, 1,200,000 and 9,180,000 Ibs; and 
3,900,000 Ibs of No. 2 yellow corn. 

On Sept. 7, purchases were 3,500,000 
Ibs of degerminated yellow corn meal; 
1,710,000 lbs of coarse cracked corn; 840,- 
000 Ibs of wheat bran and 351,000 lbs of 
oat cereal. 

Successful bidders in the previously an- 
nounced AMA buying on Aug. 29 in- 
cluded the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. on 
40,000 bbls of enriched flour in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b. San Francisco or Sacramento, 
at $5.50 bbl, and 11,000 bbls, f.o.b. As- 
toria, at $4.92 bbl. 

On Sept. 1-2, the AMA bought 1,120,- 
000 Ibs of mixed dairy feed, sacked, f.o.b. 
3uffalo, from the Maritime Milling Co. 
of that city at $2.15 per 100 Ibs. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES BUY 
LARGE AMOUNTS OF FEED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. on Aug. 31, pur- 
chased 1,120,000 Ibs of mixed dairy feed 
for delivery to New York on or before 
Sept. 5. Specifications stated that the 
feed should be composed of 20% corn, 
No. 3 or better, ground; 27% barley, 42 
Ibs or better, rolled; 20% rolled wheat; 
20% soybean meal, minimum 41% pro- 
tein; 10% cottonseed meal, minimum 41% 
protein; 1% finely ground limestone; 1% 
1% salt; all 
percentages calculated by weight. 

Additional AMA purchases included 
940,000 Ibs of wheat middlings packed in 
used burlap at $2.03 from the Terminal 
Flour Mills, Portland, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco; 300,000 lbs No. 2 whole white oats 
packed in new oat bags at $1.86 from 
Albers Milling Co., Oakland, f.o.b. mill; 
800,000 lbs alfalfa meal packed in 10 oz 
burlap at $2.40 from Edward B. Regan, 
Los Angeles, f.o.b. Escalon, Calif.; 331,- 
800 Ibs concentrated foods packed mois- 
ture proof at $7.442 from Purity Oats 
Co., Keokuk, Iowa, f.o.b. plant. 


steamed bone meal; and 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


Edgar S. Miller, technical editor of THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER and editor of 


MILLING Propuction, has left the staff of these publications to become a consulting 


engineer, at the office address of 1217 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. 


He is succeeded 


in his editorial work by his son, Richard E. Miller, who long has been associated 


with him in this connection. 


An operative miller and engineer of long experience, Edgar S. Millet interrupts 


an equally successful editorial assigament for the Miller Publishing Co., which was 


begun in 1934, in order to return to the field in which his major interest lies. 


Throughout his varied connections he has been a writer of books and articles on 


flour milling and doubtless he will continue, as in the past, thus to add to the technical 


literature of the industry. 


Mr. Miller is son and grandson of flour millers, and his son Richard, through his 


own apprenticeship to the operative side of flour milling, adds a fourth generation 


to the tradition of a milling family of Millers. The son now carries on the family’s 


newer editorial tradition, and likewise the long editorial traditions of THe NortH- 


WESTERN MILLER and its associated publications. 
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AMA TAKING STEPS TO SHIP FLOUR 
TO PUERTO RICO, CARIBBEAN PORTS 


AMA Will Buy 123,000 Bbls White Flour for Delivery to Any 
Ports Where Bottoms Are Available for 
Shipping to Islands 


Wasutnoton, D. C.- (Special) Amer- 
ican flour in quantities, stacked up at 
various ports—mostly in the Gulf and 
southern Atlantic seaboard — awaiting 
ships to transport it to Puerto Rico, 
may yet come into the possession of the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
and eventually find its way to Caribbean 
destinations. 

Spurred into action by Filipo L. de 
Hostos, president of the Puerto Rican 
Chamber of Commerce, who spent a 
hectic week here in consultation with 
government officials, AMA decided Sept. 
3 to buy 123,000 bbls of white flour for 
delivery at any ports where bottoms 
may be available for transporting the 
products to the islands and elsewhere in 
Caribbean area where serious shortages 
of food prevail. 

“There are no boats available for pri- 
vate shippers at the ports where the flour 
is stored,” say AMA officials, “so we'll 
go into the open market and acquire a 
supply, and take our chances with the 
War Shipping Administration finding 
space in outgoing ships to transport as 
much of the flour as possible.” As Gulf 
port tonnage apparently is out of the 
question, the AMA attitude is to route 
the flour to any port where shipping 
space may be available. 

Senor De Hostos flew here from San 
Juan for the purpose of informing Wash- 
ington officialdom of the plight of his 
fellow citizens due to the shipping short- 
age caused by enemy U-boat sinkings. 
“Officials here have admitted the severity 
of the situation in Puerto Rico,’ De 
Hostos said, “but to date there has been 
little improvement in the shipping facili- 
ties, without which our people cannot 
exist. We recognize that the United Na- 
tions need every available ship for direct 
war purposes, but our people are asking 
themselves whether they should be re- 
quired to make the extreme sacrifice of 
hunger. They wonder whether more 
careful use of available tonnage might 
not make it possible for them to receive 
a greater supply of the necessities of life 
than has been reaching them.” 

He said that normally more than 1,000 
ships arrive annually in Puerto Rico 
carrying food, clothing, construction ma- 
terials, machinery and other necessities. 
Only a mere fraction of the normal num- 
ber is arriving now, he said. As a re- 
sult, “economic strangulation” is setting 
into the Caribbean Island, according to 
De Hostos. 

“The food shortage is especially acute,” 
he asserted. “The nearly 2,000,000 peo- 
ple of the territory have been completely 
without butter and potatoes for weeks. 
There is virtually no bacon, ham or fresh 
meat. There is less than a week’s sup- 
ply of matches. The yeast supply is 
virtually exhausted, with the result that 
the baking of bread will have to be dis- 
continued. Lack of feed threatens a 
shutdown in the dairy industry. A short- 
age of ammonia may compel closing of 
ice plants within a few days. 

“The island normally obtains nearly 
half of its total food supply from con- 
tinental United States, purchasing some 





600,000,000 Ibs annually. Plans have 
been drawn up for increasing local food 
production in the island, but the supply 
of seed and fertilizer is so short that 
little progress can be made. 

“Recent estimates indicate that more 
than half the 40,000 commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments on the island must 
close their doors within 60 days unless 
shipping to the island is increased con- 
siderably in the meantime. Inventories 
of food wholesalers are less than one 
third of normal.” 
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Higher Wheat Prices 
Considered Likely 
in September 


Higher wheat prices are probable dur- 
ing September, economists at Kansas 
State College believe. Wheat prices dur- 
ing the next month or two will be influ- 
enced by the rate at which farmers 
offer wheat for sale in relation to mill 
demand. 

Prices have been, and probably will 
continue to be, indifferent to total wheat 
supplies. Prices are responding to esti- 
mates of the quantity of “free” wheat 
rather than total stocks. 

Sales of wheat by farmers have been 
small and indications are that farmers 
will continue to hold wheat unless the 
price reaches or at least approaches the 
loan rate. Wheat is being placed under 
loan much more rapidly than a year ago. 
On Aug. 15, 1942, loans were five times 
as large as on that date in 1941. 

Unless the market price reaches the 
loan rate within the next two or three 
months, the total quantity of wheat 
placed under loan may approach 500,000,- 
000 bus. The limiting factor on the total 
volume of loans will be availability of 
acceptable farm storage. Substantial ad- 
ditions have been made to the farm stor- 
age space in Kansas and similar increases 
are being made in other areas. In addi- 
tion to wheat under loan, large quantities 
of wheat are being held in strong hands 
in anticipation of higher prices. 

Mill buying has not been active but 
recent small upswings in future prices 
have tended to stimulate rather than dis- 
courage flour sales. This indicates that 
purchasers are following a_ policy of 
waiting for a more favorable buying 
period. 
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Wheat Trading Almost 
at Standstill in 
Pacific Northwest 


PortLAND, Orecon.—There is an ex- 
cellent demand for low protein wheats 
in the Pacific Northwest, emanating from 
Kansas mills, but it is virtually impos- 
sible to buy such wheat at interior rate 
points. Consequently, trading has vir- 
tually ceased, with only an occasional car 
being purchased for shipment eastward. 
Farmers are placing their wheat under 
government loan. 

There is only a fair milling demand, 
and these are being supplied from exist- 


ing stocks at terminal points. Feeders 
are purchasing some government wheat, 
but there is a large crop of coarse grains 
in the Pacific Northwest, and this slows 
down the demand for government feed 
wheat. 

Harvest continues under ideal weather. 
Difficulties are faced in the storing of 
the new crop, but the excellent weather 
has not made the situation too acute to 
date. 
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Wheat Growers Urged 
to Delay Seeding 
Until “Fly-Free” Date 


In spite of the fact that the soil is 
now in unusually good condition for 
wheat seeding in many parts of Kansas, 
this is one year when it will be especial- 
ly wise ‘to delay seeding until the “fly 
free” date, warns Dr. E. G. Kelly, ex- 
tension entomologist at Kansas State 
College. Volunteer wheat plants through- 
out much of the state are nearly 100% 
infested with Hessian fly maggots, Dr. 
Kelly says. In his opinion, the big job 
for the wheat grower right now is to plan 
for cleaning up all this volunteer and to 
wait for the right date to sow wheat. 
The farmer who does not know the safe 
seeding date for his county can obtain 
it from the county agricultural agent. 
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WEATHER FAVORABLE IN OKLAHOMA 

OxLanoma City, OkLA.—Weather con- 
ditions have been favorable for harvest- 
ing early corn and grain sorghums, and 
for the completion of the alfalfa seed 
harvest. Late corn continues to improve, 
according to federal and state surveys, 
despite some damage being done by 
chinch bugs. Late planted grain sor- 
ghums also show gains with some in- 
creased damage by web-worms. Subsoil 
moisture is above normal and_ surface 
moisture is generally satisfactory follow- 
ing ample rains this month. 





@ 11 FEET OF BREAD @ 











Pictured above is the giant loaf of 
bread baked in the kitchens of the Cen- 
tral Bakers Co., 70 Central Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. More than 250 people 
helped to consume the I11-ft loaf at a 
picnic given by the concern for its em- 
ployees and their families. A truck was 
used to get the bread to the picnic 
grounds. Santo Accurso, Vincent Morsel- 
lino and Gaetano Crociato are owners of 
the bakery. 
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RAINS INTERRUPT 
CANADA'S HARVEST 


Frosts Cause Some Damage and Hazard 
Continues, But Total Crop Never- 
theless Will Be Large 

Winnipec, Man.—Rains seriously in- 
terrupted harvesting operations in wes- 
tern Canada last week. Weather turned 
warm over the weekend, however, and 
cutting and threshing was resumed. 

Early in the week frosts caused some 
damage in the northern areas, chiefly to 
grade. Except in isolated districts, dam- 
age was apparently light. 

There is still much green crop standing 
in the northern parts of all three prov- 
inces and hard frosts could cause heavy 
losses. However, the total outturn of 
all grains will be large and undoubtedly 
easily exceed the billion-bushel mark. 

Combined, the estimates of the three 
western wheat pools indicate a wheat 
crop of 542,000,000 bus based on present 
Manitoba’s wheat figure is 
placed at about 50,000,000 bus, Saskatch- 
ewan’s, 320,000,000 and Alberta’s 172,000,- 
000. 

In many areas early returns were fre- 
quently better than expected, but it is 
now felt that the rains and frosts may 
have eliminated this prospect in many 


returns. 


sections. 
ceived of unstooked grain sprouting. 
There is likely to be a wide range in 
grades. 


A few reports have been re- 
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MOISTURE CUTS QUALITY 
OF WHEAT IN ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports of an excess 





of moisture in Ontario winter wheat are 
again coming in and apparently a good 
deal of this wheat suffered damage from 
wet weather during harvest. Some of 
the grain is said to contain as much as 
17 to 18% moisture, which will affect 
keeping qualities even for feeding pur- 
poses. A few districts seem to have 
little good milling wheat available, al- 
though later deliveries are expected to 
bring out better quality. 

Farmers are trying to get rid of their 
low quality grain first and this is mak- 
ing trouble for the dealer. However, 
no tough or sprouted wheat is getting 
past buyers. Last year it was a seller’s 
market, but owing to a heavy crop buyers 
are now having their innings. 

The Ontario Flour Millers Association 
circular gives an example of the change 
in the winter wheat situation which the 
new crop has effected. The story is 
that a miller tried to buy a quantity of 
winter wheat from a farmer in his local- 
ity last spring which he would have been 
glad to get at that time though it was 
none too good in quality. He offered 
$1.12 bu but the farmer would not sell. 
Now this farmer needs the space for 
new crop and is asking the miller to 
buy the same wheat at around 87@90c. 
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FIRE DAMAGES HUNTINGTON MILL 

Huntinoton, W. Va.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin caused damage to the ex- 
tent of $25,000 to the flour and feed 
mill of the Huntington (W. Va.) Milling 
Co. Sept. 2. B. C. McGinnis, president 


‘ of the company, stated that it had not 


beén decided whether or not to rebuild 
the destroyed section of the plant. 


yy 
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ODT TO ASSUME COMPLETE CONTROL 
OF NATION’S TRUCKS ON NOV. 15 


New Order Includes Rationing of Gasoline, Tires and Tubes— 
Operations to Be Confined Solely to Those 
Necessary to War Effort 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has announced that 
it would assume sweeping control over 
millions of the nation’s commercial ve- 
hicles Nov. 15, including rationing of 
gasoline, tires, tubes and accessories to 
such vehicles. 

Described by ODT as “a drastic move 
to obtain further conservation of such 
equipment for war purposes,” the order 
will supplement conservation regulations 
already in effect. 

CERTIFICATES REQUIRED 

Approximately 5,000,000 trucks, 150,000 
buses, upwards of 50,000 taxicabs and 
similar vehicles will be required to carry 
a certificate of war necessity in order to 
obtain fuel, tires, tubes and accessories. 

The certificate will govern the maxi- 
mum mileage that may be operated or the 
minimum loads that may be carried or 
both. 

The order applies to all types of trucks 
and all other vehicles built primarily for 
the purposes of transporting property, 
except motorcycles, and all vehicles used 
in the transportation of passengers or 
which are available for public rental, in- 
cluding ambulances and hearses, but not 
including private passengar cars. 

TRIPLE-AIM EXPLAINED 


Joseph B. Eastman, ODT director, said 
the certificates would be issued with the 
objective of assuring that: 


1. Operations be confined to those 
necessary to the war effort or to the 
essential domestic economy. 

2. Operations be so conducted as to 
attain maximum use of the equip- 
ment, 

3. The operators conserve and use 
providently rubber and other critical 
materials. 


Local law enforcement officers will be 
expected to report to ODT any instance 
of a vehicle being operated without a 
valid certificate in violation of the order. 

Applications for certificates must be 
made to ODT field offices. Approxi- 
mately 50 of these offices now are in 
operation and the number will be in- 
creased possibly to 150. 

Under an arrangement between ODT 
and the Office of Price Administration, 
coupons authorizing the purchase of gaso- 
line, tires and tubes will be issued only 
to operators presenting certificates. 

5,000-MILE TIRE CHECK 

The order provides that -the tires of 
every vehicle affected by the order must 
be checked every 5,000 miles or at end 
of each 60-day period, whichever occurs 
first, to make sure that they are kept 
properly inflated and repaired. 

Mr. Eastman said that the certificates 
would not be used in any arbitrary or 
ruthless way. 

“Their purpose,” he added, “is to bring 
home to operators of all commercial 
motor vehicles the necessity for treasur- 
ing these precious tires and vehicles and 
to give each operator a definite guide for 
his individual action. They will also pro- 





vide a ready means for controlling will- 
ful and persistent offenders.” 


EXEMPT VEHICLES LISTED 


Vehicles exempt from the order, in ad- 
dition to private passenger cars, include: 

Commercial vehicles operated by or 
under the direction of the military serv- 
ices; commercial vehicles operated by 
dealers exclusively for the purpose of 
selling them, and motor vehicles having 
a capacity of not more than seven per- 
sons which are used in group riding to 
haul persons to and from work, if the 
vehicles are not used in any other service 
for compensation. 

Under the terms of the order, ODT 
may require any vehicle for which a cer- 
tificate has been issued “to be operated 
in such a manner, for such purposes, 
and between such points as the Office of 
Defense Transportation shall from time 
to time direct” regardless of “any con- 
tract, lease, or other commitment ex- 
pressed or implied, with respect to the 
operation of such commercial vehicle.” 
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Protein Content High 
in Montana Wheat 


HELENA, 





Mont.—Samples of wheat 
weighing 65 Ibs to the bushel were re- 
ceived recently at the state testing lab- 
oratory in Great Falls from a farmer in 
Flaxville, Daniels County, Agricultural 
Commissioner Albert H. Kruse has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Kruse said he believes the Daniels 
County samples set an all-time record 
for weight. Protein content of nearly all 
wheat tested is uniformly high, he added, 
ranging from 9.5 to 20%. The average 
from the Triangle and north central 
counties is 15.95%, compared to an aver- 
age of 14.35% from eastern and north- 
eastern counties. 
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INDIANA CONDITIONS GOOD 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Corn is making 
good to excellent progress. More than 
60% of the crop is now safe from frost 
in the extreme southern part but in the 
far north practically none is safe. The 
bulk of the crop will require 10 days to 
three weeks for proper maturing. Some 
corn is being cut for silage. Soybeans 
continue their excellent growth, and are 
generally a heavy crop. There is very 
little cutting for hay and most reports 
indicate that the bulk will be reserved 
for beans. There is considerable plowing 
in all parts of the state with soil condi- 
tions generally satisfactory. 
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JOINS CROWN MILLS 
PortLanp, Orecon.—Vernon Miller, 
widely known Northwest grain trader, 
became a member of the grain depart- 


ment staff of Crown Mills, Sept. 7. 
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DEMONSTRATION FOR TEACHERS 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute was represented at the State 
Conference. of Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers at Fargo, N. D., by 
Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, director of the 
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foods and nutrition who 


department, 
gave a demonstration before more than 
100 home economics teachers and group 
leaders. 


Mrs. Snyder gave information 
about enriched white flour and showed 
teachers how use of the product would 
fit in their curriculums in the coming 
year. Recipes of seven baked products 
were distributed to the teachers, along 
with a leaflet on the 
of enriched white flour. 


nutritional value 
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CCC OUTLINES PLAN 
FOR LINSEED SUPPORT 
Crushers to Buy All No. 1 Flaxseed 


Offered at $2.40—CCC Offers Loans 
—Meal Minimum Set 





Wasuincton, D. C.—As a part of the 
government’s program for the control 
and support of prices of oil seed crops, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. has announc- 
ed that an agreement has been reached 
between the CCC and the flaxseed crush- 
ing industry whereby the crushers will 
purchase all domestic No. 1 flaxseed of- 
fered at not less than $2.40 bu at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Chicago and Portland, 
Ore.; $2.85 at Kansas City and $2.45 at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

In return the CCC will make 
recourse loans to crushers on the basis of 
12c¢ lb in zone 1; 12.2c in zone 2; and 12.4¢ 
in zone 3 on up to 40% of the linseed oil 
produced this year from domestic flax- 
seed. 

The agreement also stipulates that lin- 
seed meal will not be sold under $30, 
bulk, f.o.b. plant basis. 

Loans on linseed oil are to terminate 
in one year or on demand if needed for 
lend-lease or other war purposes. 


non- 





* WPB DIRECTOR ~ 


—-- 





F. Peavey Heffelfinger, vice president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been appointed deputy regional di- 
rector of the War Production Board in 
charge of priorities and allocation for the 
region comprising Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. Mr. Heffelfinger 
was added to the WPB staff a short time 
ago as regional conservation director, in 
charge of salvage work. His new posi- 
tion, which consolidates all salvage, pri- 
orities and allocations, places him in com- 
mand of all war materials in the North- 
west. 


PARITY FOR GRAINS 
ABOVE PRESENT LEVEL 


Wheat Could Go Higher Under Presi- 
dent’s Ceiling Program as Out- 
lined to Congress 


President 
Roosevelt’s Labor Day message to Con- 


Grain markets reacted to 
gress on farm price legislation by ad- 
vancing moderately, on strength of the 
fact that the 


ceilings be 


President had asked that 
placed over farm products 
at parity or “at prices which prevailed 
at some recent date, whichever is high- 
er.” 

All grains are selling well below parity, 
and any ceiling on them at parity would 
leave plenty of room for improvement. 
On Aug. 15 


parity price for grains were: 


the actual farm price and 


Actual Parity 

price price 

ROE. 58s vachveawec ase 94.40 $1.344 
Ee es eacbeeseeaeecaeuse 83.4 .976 
EOE GIS Ot Pee 12. 6¢ 606 
I eer eS rnesa ai Se or 19.2 1.094 
Grain traders also were much inter- 


ested in that part of the President’s mes- 
sage which recommended that “Congress, 
in due time, give consideration to the 
advisability of legislation which would 
place a floor under prices of farm prod- 
ucts.” 

There was no intimation as to where 
that floor would be, but the 
said that “. . . we should find a practic- 
able method which will not only enable 


President 


us to place a reasonable ceiling or maxi- 
mum price upon farm products but which 
will enable us also to guarantee to the 
farmer that he would receive a fair mini- 
mum price for his product for one year, 
or even two years—or whatever period 
is necessary after the end of the war.” 
President Roosevelt said that “agricul- 
tural ceilings should be permitted at 
either parity or at the price levels that 
prevailed at some recent date, which- 
In most cases the formula 
would preserve the general structure of 


ever is higher. 


wholesale and retail price controls, and 
would also call out the volume of produc- 
tion needed. Also, it would preserve the 
parity principle. 

" In computing parity, we should 
continue to use the computations of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics made 
under the law as it stands today. And 
in determining whether a commodity has 
reached parity, we should include all the 
benefits received by the farmer from his 
government AAA_ program, 
allocable to the particular commodity. 


under the 


For it is unfair to give a farmer a parity 
price and, in addition, to pay him benefits 
which will give him far more than parity.” 

Direct benefit payments to the farmers 
amount to about 


231,c bu on wheat 


and to 16.6¢ bu on corn. If such benefits 
are to be included in determining wheth- 
er a commodity has reached the parity 
price, the margin of possible advance 
in the market is consequently narrowed. 
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MILLFEED FUTURE UNITS 
CHANGED FROM 100 TO 120 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
the St. 
change Sept. 4, all millfeed future con- 
in the St. 
in units of 120 tons instead of 100 tons 





As a result of a vote 
taken on Louis Merchants Ex- 


tracts Louis market will be 
as heretofore, to conform with the new 
30-ton 


of 25 tons which became effective Sept. 


ruling of loading cars instead 


5. Trading in 100-ton lots is restricted 
to the closing out of existing contracts. 











Flour Production Gains in August 


ACED by the spring wheat mills of the Northwest, flour output during August 
scored sizable gains over the month preceding and over the similar period a 

year ago, according to statistics compiled by THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
based on reports from mills producing 65% of the national output of flour. The 
Northwest milled 113,000 bbls more in August than in the preceding 30-day period. 
Total production in the United States during August amounted to 6,009,562 bbls, 


compared with 5,926,581 in July and 5,638,887 in August, 1941. 


The 1942 figure 


represented a gain of 83,000 bbls over July and 371,000 bbls over August, 1941, 

This year, the Northwest milled 113,000 bbls more in August than in July; the 
Southwest gained 38,000; the eastern division of the Central West 46,000, and the 
western division 44,000. Buffalo’s production was off 58,000 bbls, the Southeast 3,000 


and the north Pacific Coast 98,000. 
A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 








Previous a———— August —~ 
August, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 

Northwest .....ccececceceevees *1,363,594 1,250,293 1,295,700 1,330,772 1,366,657 
Southwest ......ccceccceesevoes 2,262,653 2,224,640 2,244,221 2,096,776 2,205,795 
TRUMEIO caccesccncccccesccedeocns 804,863 862,173 859,429 870,126 883,127 
Central West—Eastern Div. 598,063 552,482 504,286 553,663 510,937 
Western Division .......+.- 271,640 227,992 222,831 273,227 322,775 
Boutheast ...ccccccesccvevesecs *98,780 101,427 99,579 114,492 137,785 
North Pacific Coast .....-++++. 609,969 707,574 412,841 654,481 700,516 
POtMIS cccvccsecccaccesever 6,009,562 5,926,581 5,638,887 5,893,537 6,127,592 


*Partly estimated. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS} 


August, 1942 
297,587 
tNine mills. 


July, 1942 
301,703 


August, 1941 
260,901 








BOOKINGS BY EASTERN BAKER 
NUDGE SLOW FLOUR MARKET 


Sales Volume Steps Up in Most Sections, but Larger Buyers 
Remain on Side Lines—Spring Clears 
Very Strong 


Interest in the flour market revived 
somewhat during the past week with a 
large eastern bakery booking 100,000 bbls 
of spring wheat flour and a similar 
amount of the winter wheat product. 
Larger buyers, although exhibiting a keen 
interest in prices, have remained on the 

sidelines and_ the 

bookings by the 

eastern operator 

brought in a flurry 

of inquiries and 

some additional 
sales. Other business is confined almost 
entirely to routine purchases, with plenty 
of dickering going on but few actual 
commitments. In the Northwest total 
bookings for the week moved up to 102% 
of capacity, compared with 73% in the 
preceding seven-day period and 220% in 
the similar week a year ago. The trade 
apparently expects lower levels when the 
spring wheat movement gets under way 
in full force, but wet weather throughout 
the territory has interrupted marketings 
and wheat prices are higher instead of 
lower. 

Sales in the Southwest also gained as 
higher wheat prices forced some hesitant 
buyers into action. The sales figure ad- 
vanced to 92% of capacity as against 
65% in the week previous and 93% in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

At Buffalo sales are being held in check 
by the delay in spring wheat marketings. 
Buyers claim that they want a more defi- 
nite picture of the trend before making 
any important commitments. In the cen- 
tral states buying was not general, al- 
though a fair run of medium sized or- 
ders provided some activity. 

Prices in all grades of flour advanced 
about 10@15¢c over a week ago, along 
with stronger wheat values. 

Spring wheat clears are in very active 
demand with many mills oversold and un- 


able to fill orders. Winter wheat clears 
are slow with no apparent outlet. 


EXPORTS 

Export business is very light with only 
a few sales being made to Central and 
South America. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production was stepped up dur- 
ing the past week with total output of 
the mills reporting to THe Norruwesr- 
ERN MILER (representing 65% of the 
total national output) amounting to 1,- 
446,351 bbls, compared with 1,416,729 in 
the preceding seven-day period and 1,- 
270,268 in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 1,- 
305,415 and three years ago 1,431,455. 
All sections of the country but the South- 
west and the Southeast reported gains. 
The Northwest milled 2,000 bbls more, 
Buffalo 25,000, the eastern division of the 
Central West 1,000, the western division 
of the Central West 8,000, and the north 
Pacific Coast 4,000. In the Southwest 
production was off 9,000 bbls and in the 
Southeast the decline amounted to 3,000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPA AND MILLFEED TRADE 
SET SEPT. 15 CONFERENCE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—OPA officials will 
meet with millfeed interests of the Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Nebraska area Sept. 15 
to discuss millfeed ceilings for the area 
between Minnesota and the Missouri Riv- 
er on the east and California and the 
Cascade Mountains on the west. Mill- 
feed distributors are invited to attend the 
meeting and to familiarize themselves 
with millfeed values in this area. The 
meeting will start at 10 a.m. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
FEED PRICES CHANGE MODERATELY 


September 9, 1942 





WITH INDEX SLIGHTLY DOWN 


Millfeed Output Increases to Highest Level Since February— 
Linseed and Cottonseed Meal, Gluten Feed Prices 
Rise, Wheat Feeds Fall 


Prices for feedstuffs are undergoing 
only moderate changes. Linseed meal 
prices advanced $1.50 per ton during the 
week, and wheat feeds were down 25c, 
with other commodities steady at un- 
changed prices. The Department of Agri- 
culture index num- 
ber of feed prices 
dropped about one- 
half point to 158.2, 
with advances in 
cottonseed meal, lin- 
seed meal and gluten feed more than off- 
set by declines in wheat feeds. A year 
ago the index was 147.6. Millfeed pro- 
duction increased to the highest level 
since last February, with a total of 
about 87,600 tons, compared with 84,900 
for the previous week and 85,300 for 
the corresponding week last year. 





WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


Operations in spot millfeeds are with- 
out feature at Kansas City, and demand 
shows very little improvement. There 
is virtually no interest on the part of 
large users, and smaller concerns are 
unwilling to break away from an immedi- 
ate shipment basis. There is some scat- 
tered demand for shorts, chiefly from 
nearby mixers, but there is no interest 
on the part of eastern and southern 
users. There is some pressure of sup- 
plies but prices for the week on bran 
are unchanged while shorts are 25¢ per 
ton lower. Offerings have increased 
slightly. 

At St. Louis prices for feed varied 
within a narrow range during the week. 
Trade is dull. Oil meals and alfalfa 
meal continue in fair demand with limit- 
ed offerings. At Fort Worth the demand 
for millfeed is fair while everything else 
is slow. Colorado millfeed markets are 
active with good demand taking all of 
the output of mills and only small stocks 
remaining on hand. The movement to 
California continues brisk. 

Buying interest in wheat millfeeds is 
light at Minneapolis and prices are about 
unchanged. Some inquiry is constantly 
present for deferred shipments, with 
buyers willing to pay 50c per ton over 
the immediate and prompt price for late 
September shipment and $1 per ton over 
for October shipment. While the princi- 
pal demand during the week came from 
mixed feed manufacturers, some country 
dealers furnishing the consuming trade 
are inclined to protect their probable 60- 
day requirements at around the present 
basis. 

OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


The demand for oil seed cakes and 
meals is somewhat revived, with an easier 
feeling and more active movement. Soy- 
bean meal prices are unchanged, cotton- 
seed is off 25c and linseed meal is quoted 
$1.50 per ton higher. The recent an- 
nouncement by the War Production 
Board that effective September 15, the 
minimum tonnage for carlot movement of 
soybean, cottonseed and linseed meal 
would be 30 tons, or an increase of 10 
tons per car, is causing some comment in 
trade circles. 

At Minneapolis a little trade in old- 
crop soybean meal is taking place, but 





most dealers continue to wait for definite 
announcement concerning the government 
plan for handling the new crop soybeans 
following which some further light will 
be cast on probable new-crop meal prices. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Quotations on corn gluten feed and 
meal, for the first half of September 
shipment were announced at levels 50c 
over the last half of August and a fur- 
ther advance of 50c per ton for ship- 
ments during the last 15 days in Sep- 
tember. Kansas City processors are filling 
some orders for gluten feed but no meal 
is available at this market. Hominy feed 
prices are unchanged and there are no 
new developments in the supply and de- 
mand situation. 

While there are no changes in prices 
for dehydrated and sun-cured alfalfa 
meals the demand is well in excess of 
supplies. No change has taken place in 
the tankage or meatscrap situation and 
manufacturers report the demand far in 
excess of production with disposition on 
a rationing basis. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
MARKET LACKS LIFE 
Price Advance Follows Flurry to Pick 


Up Millfeed After Request for 
Dairy Feed Bids 





The millfeed futures market at St. 
Louis is dull. Some activity early in 
the period consisted mainly of spreading 
and exchanging for cash. There is no 
improvement for the near-by, and the 
heavy carrying charges of the later 

months prevent trad- 

ing. With a request 

by the government 

for bids on dairy 

feed which came aft- 

er the close of the 
market Sept. 3 there was a little flurry 
to pick up millfeed; and this was re- 
flected in the market the next day when 
prices ‘advanced. However, little busi- 
ness resulted. The trade apparently de- 
cided to stand by for the President’s La- 
bor Day talk before making any further 
commitments. Consequently the final 
period was exceedingly slow. Cash bran 
is 25c higher, gray shorts are steady. 
Offerings are light. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Tuesday, Sept. 8: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
September ......... 34.30 32.55 32.25 
CEE» sésecccicecse SOD 33.35 33.35 
ep chien SEE 35.00 34.75 34.75 
ROCCE DOP ccccccice 35.55 35.15 35.15 
PS , 35.80 35.75 35.75 
PU 6 ou. r0er eae 36.00 36.15 36.15 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Tuesday, Sept. 8: 


Bran Shorts 


CURED ios viccicaweecised ES 32.25 
CN nok. 0250 5s sik weeses 30.25 32.60 
, MOVOMEROE 2. cccccccccrsevces 31.50 33.25 
CRGGRROEE cic civciccevepeces 32.10 33.50 
PTT es 34.00 
WEROUED nbc ne ceccrecveccesse 33.15 34.50 


All quotations bid. 
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FIRM TONE PREVAILS 
IN WHEAT MARKET 


Lighter Marketings and Improved Flour 
Business Hold Prices Steady 
to Slightly Higher 


Wheat prices are maintaining a firm 
tone, influenced by rather broad mill 
buying in connection with increased 
flour business and by considerably light- 
er winter wheat marketings as growers 
are holding grain for federal loans. 

Threshing of win- 
ter wheat has been 
practically complet- 
ed but spring wheat 
harvesting and 
threshing have been 
delayed by rain and fog in North Dakota 
and Montana. In Montana much spring 
wheat is dead ripe but growers are await- 
ing favorable weather for cutting. 
Threshing has been nearly completed in 
eastern and southern portions of the 
spring wheat belt. 

In the Canadian prairie provinces, 
heavy rains have halted harvesting opera- 
tions and increased the difficulties of 
gathering a large crop. Most of the 
wheat has been cut in Manitoba, but 
little threshing has been done except 
where grain was combined. About 11% 
of the whéat has been cut in Saskatche- 
wan, but little threshing has been done. 
In Alberta wheat is still green. Large 
yields are indicated in many places, but 
the quality of the crop still depends upon 
weather conditions. Recent frosts ap- 
parently did not lower production pros- 
pects. 

Wheat harvesting is well advanced in 
Europe despite delay from wet weather. 
Reports continue favorable from the 
United Kingdom, but warmth and sun- 
shine are needed to ripen late fields. 
The crop in Turkey is considered better 
than last year, but still below domestic 
requirements. 

The Argentine wheat crop was officially 
reported at the close of August to be 
backward in the state of Buenos Aires, 
but generally satisfactory in Santa Fe. 
In Cordoba some fields in southern areas 
were damaged by green fly, necessitating 
reseeding. Prospects above normal in 
Entre Rios, but condition poor because 
of dryness in the pampa. At the close 
of August, Argentine surpluses were 
officially estimated at approximately 
190,000,000 bus of wheat, 415,000,000 bus 
of corn, and 70,000,000 bus of flaxseed. 
Trade reports were slightly under these 
figures. In Australia, growers have been 
licensed to plant 10,951,000 acres of 
wheat which is considered the maximum 
since only licensed growers are permitted 
to seed this grain. Conditions were gen- 
erally favorable. 

In the United States, the quantity of 
1942 wheat under government loan as 
of Aug. 29 amounted to 92,167,000 bus. 
In addition to this quantity, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. held approximately 
297,000,000 bus from earlier crops. The 
quantity of corn under loan was 42,317,- 
000 bus. Capacity of wooden grain bins 
delivered to Sept. 1 amounted to approx- 
imately 69,500,000 bus from a total allot- 
ment of 108,600,000 bus. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OLD MILL USED FOR STORAGE 

Co.tumsvus, Onto.—The old Elevator 
Roller Mills which opened for business 
here in 1880 and was at one time one of 
the biggest producers of flour in Ne- 








braska, has been partially remodeled and 
purchased by the T. B. Hord Grain Co. 
for grain storage purposes. Milling and 
processing machinery have been removed 
and 75,000 bus of wheat are being stored. 
Heber Hord, president of the grain com- 
pany, presented a collection of boilers, 
engines and other metal from the mill 
to swell the Columbus scrap metal sal- 
vage drive by more than 50 tons. 
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COTTON AND BURLAP BAG 
MARKETS CONTINUE DULL 


New York, N. Y.—The burlap market 
continued dull, with few new purchases 
reported, and demand for cotton bags 
showed little improvement in the pro- 
tracted lull that has carried through the 
past few weeks. The trade is. still 
looking forward to an appreciable spurt 
in interest following the Labor Day holi- 
day. 

The cotton market fluctuated in a 
rather narrow range with trade and 
speculative factions apparently holding 
off in anticipation of the reaction to 
the President’s Labor Day speech and 
the government crop forecast of Sept. 8. 

Reports from the South indicate a 
strong move to the cotton loan if prices 
hold at present levels. Should the cotton 
farmers withhold a substantial portion 
of the crop off the market in favor of 
the loan, this will develop into a most 
important factor affecting the futures 
market. Some market analysts regard 
the loan question as the primary factor 
at present. 

Burlap importers and bag manufactur- 
ers are still awaiting some improvement 
in the shipping situation that would cut 
down the large backlog of undelivered 
goods held at Calcutta mills. However, 
jutes and sugar bags are reported still 
receiving shipping priority from the pri- 
mary market, and it is expected that 
large orders of raw jute scheduled for 
shipment to the Defense Supplies Corp. 
will further retard movement of Indian 
burlap. 

The Army Engineers Corps is reported 
to have taken up practically all the heavy 
weights held in the two thirds stock pile 
under Order M-47, and purchased mod- 
erate amounts of light weights for camou- 
flage cloth. Although the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. recently called for a complete 
record of stocks, there is no indication 
that the “frozen” stock pile has been 
touched by the corporation thus far. 

The government weekly weather and 
crop condition report was favorable and 
attracted some commission house, local 
and New Orleans selling in the cotton 
market. 

Progress in Texas and Oklahoma was 
fairly good with bolls opening and pick- 





ing making a good advance. The gen- 
eral outlook was very good in the South- 
west and fair to good in other sections. 
Progress was also good in the central belt 
with pickings more general in northern 
sections. Conditions for checking the 
weevil and for poisoning were more fa- 
vorable. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 13.61 as compared with 
17.62 a year ago. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 




















Previous Sept. 6, Sept. 7, Sept. 9, 
Sept. 5, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

hk et CL EE ETT 336,439 334,887 292,052 312,301 349,289 

Bewmtmweat cccecccs eetueesaes ‘ 540,433 549,401 483,764 460,486 506,025 

PE, canta 66004686045 0%'S6 0 ar 206,935 181,338 177,847 189,544 189,244 

Central West—Eastern Div. 138,970 137,687 115,919 111,490 125,580 

Western Division .......... 68,646 59,788 56,919 61,820 73,341 

CONE bbs 04esvicecocveesuce 22,407 25,266 20,561 29,415 42,652 

North Pacific Coast .........02.+. 132,521 128,362 123,206 140,359 145,324 

WOOD cc ccccwevesecescens -. 1,446,351 1,416,729 1,270,268 1,305,415 1,431,455 
*Partly estimated. 

Crop-year production 

c—————Percentage of activity——____—_"_,, c——-July 1 to “nN 

Sept. 5, Previous Sept. 6, Sept. 7, Sept. 9, Sept. 5, Sept. 6, 

1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 

Northwest ....... 60 60 51 55 54 2,894,244 2,838,802 

Southwest ....... 76 7 68 65 74 4,937,654 4,976,077 

ee a cucsasese 70 61 60 65 63 1,839,484 1,853,431 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. ... 75 75 65 62 70 1,266,173 1,133,104 

Western Div. .. 58 51 48 53 62 557,837 506,914 

Southeast ........ 49 57 54 55 74 218,880 214,964 

N. Pacific Coast... 65 63 60 65 65 1,427,977 1,189,197 

Weta siccece 69 67 60 61 66 13,142,249 12,712,489 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 415,500 321,490 77 
Previous week 415,500 333,394 80 
Wee BOR ceciced 415,500 281,562 68 
Two years ago... 415,500 269,683 65 
PUVO=FORT GVOTOARO occ cccecccccevese 68 
TON-VOEAF AVOTABS 20 ccvcvvcsvececes 71 
Kansas City 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 180,000 136,055 76 
Previous week 180,000 129,769 72 
TORF OHO .osccce 180,000 124,949 69 
Two years ago... 180,000 111,141 62 
PIve-YOOr GVOTABOS 2c ccccscccvccsese 71 
DWOMsFORF GVETEMS 06 occcecessesenes 2 
Wichita 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 56,700 38,556 68 
Previous week .. 56,700 42,048 74 
BOOP OBO asesees 56,700 34,588 61 
Two years ago... 56,700 35,917 63 
Salina 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 56,100 44,332 79 
Previous week 56,100 44,190 79 
SOP GOO. sess eve 56,100 42,665 76 
Two years ago... 56,100 43,745 78 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 130,800 80,105 61 
Previous week 130,800 79,552 61 
VOGQF OBO weseses 130,800 73,736 56 
Two years ago... 141,600 73,335 56 
Five-year average .......sece0e8 eve 62 
TON-YOAF AVETABS .occcscccccccccecs 63 

Portland District 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 73,200 52,416 72 
Previous week .. 73,200 48,810 67 
BOOP OHO ccvcove 74,600 49,470 66 
Two years ago... 74,600 67,024 65 
Five-yeG@r GVOTARBS oc ccccccccsccccoe 71 
TOR<VORF GVETOARS ciccccccscsececss 69 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 45,290 22,407 49 
Previous week 44,100 25,266 57 
TORE GOO vccccce 37,800 20,561 54 
Two years ago... 53,400 29,415 55 
Five-yGar A@VErAZe ....cccccecccccce 58 
Ten-year AVCTAZE ..-eeeersceescces 63 


Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 376,950 214,071 57 
Previous week 376,950 212,488 56 
ZOOF BHO cvcecee 389,550 178,204 45 
Two years ago... 389,550 191,337 49 
PivVG*VORF GQVOTATS occ cscccsesessse 48 
BOROHORE. BVOTOMS. 24 cccsc cca ctscene 52 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 







Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 180,300 22 68 
Previous week 180,300 68 
CORP GOO cescres 179,100 64 
Two years ago... 180,900 67 
Five-year AVerage .....ccecccescves 54 
po | ee RT eee 53 


CENTRAL WES 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 185,610 138,970 75 
Previous week 183,240 137,687 75 
See Oe kvace se 176,820 115,919 65 
Two years ago... 179,820 111,490 62 
bic . Bs! , RP ELERELTE Te 58 
“BOOTIES. 66.008 6s000 br eeaes 63 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St, Louis districts: 








Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 117,600 58 
Previous week 117,600 51 
WOOF ASO wsccese 117,600 48 
Two years ago... 117,600 53 
PUVG*YVORF BVETAGS 2 cccessvvccsceser 53 
TON-FEAF AVETAGS 22 cecssescecseses 56 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5.. 294,600 206,935 70 
Previous week 294,600 181,338 61 
Year ago ....... 294,600 177,847 60 
Two years ago... 289,800 189,544 65 
Five-year A@VCrAge ......cccrcsseces 68 
WOR-FORP GVOTERS 6 cccscccesecsscces 76 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


c—Southwest—, --—Northwest—— 


--—Buffalo—,, r-—-Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5. 25,321 241,984 12,934 


Previous week 25,848 * 12,864 
Two weeks ago.. 24,030 11,965 
BOAR ccccccvcces 22,627 237,582 11,224 
BOG hcdvecriaes 21,635 218,397 11,908 
BORD cccvsvcseve 23,503 224,865 13,491 
BOS 66 000G 000% 20,351 222,768 11,835 


229,119 12,278 


Five-yr. average 22,687 


production to date production to date production to date 


114,453 7,760 71,617 46,015 428,054 
6,800 45,512 
6,718 42,713 
112,237 6,669 70,875 40,520 420,694 
107,351 7,108 71,001 40,651 396,749 
112,598 7,097 72,759 44,091 410,222 
115,102 8,117 77,459 40,303 415,329 
112,348 7,350 72,742 42,315 414,209 
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Bread No Longer “Slow Poison” Says Magazine 


Dr. James A. Tobey, of the American Institute of Baking, Denounces Time as “Irresponsible” 


article 


OMMENTING on an 
titled “Nonpoisonous Bread” 
the Aug. 31 issue of Time, which 


begins with the 


en- 
in 
assertion that “bread is 
no longer slow poison,” Dr. James A. 
of the 


has written to the editor 


Tobey, director American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 
that there are occasions when Time seems 
to be the most irresponsible and unreli- 
able magazine published in the United 


States, and that this is one of such occa- 


sions. 
The article in Time reviews and ab- 
stracts the book, “Modern Bread from 


the Viewpoint of Nutrition,” by Profes- 
Henry C. 
Tue Norruwesrern Miter of April 15, 
1942). 
Time to have “warred for years against 


sor Sherman (reviewed in 


Professor Sherman is alleged by 


bread,” but this eminent authority, Dr. 
Tobey says, has always taken a fair atti- 
He 


is said by Time to have made a “momen- 


tude about the food value of bread. 


tous reversal of the teachings of United 
States dietitians” by coming out heartily 
in favor of modern enriched white bread. 

No scientist worthy of the name, and 
least of all Professor Sherman, has ever 
said or implied that bread was “slow 
poison,” declares Dr. Tobey, who char- 
acterizes Time’s review of Dr. Sherman’s 
book as “crass,” or stupid. 

“While it is true that our bread recent- 
ly has been ‘nutritionally modernized’ by 
minerals 
that it is 
improved by the use of liberal amounts 
Dr. 


“bread always has been recognized as a 


enrichment with vitamins and 


natural to whole wheat, and 


of dry milk solids,” says Tobey, 
wholesome, nourishing food.” 

The director of nutrition for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking also points out 
in his letter that addition of milk solids 
to bread is not a new development, as the 
writer in Time seems to think, but that 
milk has been included in American bread 
for approximately 20 years. 

as Dr. 
Tobey, “that items on important subjects 
such this prepared 
Time by persons who are so obviously 


is unfortunate,” continues 


as should be for 
ignorant of the subject.” 

On several other occasions this weekly 
magazine has printed erroneous and un- 
reasonable material about bread, accord- 
ing to Dr. Tobey. 
in Time follows: 


The Aug. 31 article 


NON POISONOUS BREAD 
This 


momentous reversal of the teachings ot 


Bread is no longer slow poison. 


U. S. dietitian€ has been made by Colum- 
bia’s Professor Henry Clapp Sherman, 
dean of U. S. nutritionists, who for years 
has warred against bread as the No. 1 
staple of the American diet. In countless 
articles on nutrition Professor Sherman 
the 


wheat loaf, backing up his written views 


has crusaded against our enemy, 
with pictures of laboratory rats which, 
when fed on white bread diet, lost their 
hair, teeth, whiskers, and eventually grew 
peaked and died. 

Professor Sherman changed his mind 
in Modern Bread from the Viewpoint 
of Nutrition (MacMillan; $1.75, a 100- 
page book written together with Con- 
stance S. But he claims that 


it is not he, but bread, that has recently 


Pearson. 


changed. Modern bread, he says, made 
with plenty of milk and without remov- 
ing the wheat germ from the flour, is 
It is 
so different that white bread should have 


very different from white bread. 


a different name, probably should not be 
called bread at all. 

The 20% decrease in the per capita 
bread consumption by the U. S. during 
the past two generations has been due 
partly to the growing emphasis on vita- 
mins and protective foods, partly to the 
realization that both 
are lost when flour 


vitamins and min- 
erals is refined to 
pure whiteness. As a result, only one 
third of the food calories consumed in 
the U. 


10% in the families of professional men), 


S. now come from bread (only 


compared with 40% in most of Europe, 


53% in France. Modern bread, says 
Dr. Sherman, should bring the U. S. 
figure up to 40%. This means _ that 


2,000,000,000 Ibs would be added to the 
annual U. S. bread consumption. 
Modern bread differs in two important 
ways from the old white bread. Improved 
milling makes possible the inclusion of 
the wheat germ in the flour. This pro- 
vitamins: 
(for healthy nervous system) 


vides iron and two essential 


thiamin 


inp 


and niacin (to prevent pellagra). Such 
flour need not be “whole wheat,” which 
includes the harsh outer coating of the 
kernel. Professor Sherman recommends 
the “longer extraction” or “whole meal” 
flour which discards the coating, but 
utilizes about 85% of the wheat kernel. 
It is the basis of the British “national 
loaf.” 

Moreover, modern bread is baked with 
plenty of milk or milk powder. This 
supplies calcium (for the bones and 
teeth) and the vitamin called riboflavin, 
which is also a powerful disease preven- 
tive. Only when made with the whole meal 
and milk can bread be called adequate. 

Next best is “enriched bread” in which 
the vitamins, often synthetic, are added 
to white flour. This is much better than 
pure white bread, but is often inadequate 
because the added vitamins are insuffi- 
cient in quantity and some may be miss- 
ing. “If you prefer white bread,” says 
Dr. Sherman, “be sure it is enriched.” 

Professor Sherman deplores the five- 
fold increase in sugar consumption per 
capita in Great Britain and the U. S. 
during the past century, hopes that mod- 
ern bread will replace sugar, for which 
it is the best substitute. 





RECORD MOVEMENT OF LIVESTOCK 
AND CROPS UNDER WAY 


——<—— 


Prospective Volume of Farm Production 10% Greater Than That 
of Last Year—War Demand Offsets, and in Some 
Cases Exceeds, Huge Supplies 


Wasutneron, D, C.—As harvest activ- 
ity rises to its seasonal peak, the largest 
market movement of crops and livestock 
ever seen in late summer verifies earlier 
of this 
year, the Department of Agriculture re- 


indications record production 
ports in a monthly review of the agri- 
cultural situation. 

Total volume of farm production prob- 
ably will be 10% more than the previous 
record established last year and 25% 
more than the 1935-39 average. Demand 
from consumers, and from military and 
lend-lease buyers, however, has increased 

Thus, al- 
more than 
enough to furnish consumers the prod- 


in even greater proportion. 
though production will be 
ucts they ordinarily buy, in some in- 
stances production has not increased suf- 
ficiently to furnish consumers the quan- 
tities they will be trying to buy with 
their present large incomes. <A notable 
example is already evident in supplies 
of meat. Demand for meat has increased 
relatively more than supply, leaving an 
apparent shortage even though quantities 
entering the market are actually greater 
than in most years. 

Some notable changes from other sea- 
sons are evident in this year’s harvest. 
Biggest shift is the 
machinery and marketing facilities for 
oil crops 


in use of labor, 
soybeans, peanuts, flaxseed— 


which were grown on record acreages 
this year to add to the supply of vege- 
table oils. Mills will be kept busy crush- 
oil crops, plus . cottonseed, 
through the coming year. In 1942-43, 
production of fats and. oils from all do- 


mestiec vegetable and animal sources may 


ing these 


total nearly 12,000,000,000 Ibs—2,000,000,- 
000 more than last year. Even more 
could be used, however, to help offset 
reduced imports and enlarged demand. 

The harvest of grain for food and feed 
is particularly good this year. Although 
acreage seeded to wheat was relatively 
small, unusually high yields have resulted 
in what appears to be the second largest 
production on record in this country. 
Similar high yields for corn and the 
other feed grains promise ample supplies 
of feed for the nation’s livestock. Sup- 
plies of feed grains in 1942-43 will be 
about 1% more than last season, and with 
expected feeding of wheat, all grain sup- 
plies for livestock feed may be 2 to 3% 
greater. Abundant supplies of high pro- 
tein feeds from oil meal turned out by 
the crushing mills will afford the livestock 
industry more ample and better balanced 
feed supplies than ever before. 

The department warned, however, that 
pressure on feed supplies may be the 
greatest since the drouth years, since 
producers have about 10% more livestock 
to feed this year than last. Although 
reports indicated fewer cattle on feed 
last month than a year earlier, prospects 
are still that the greater numbers of 
cattle and poultry this year, plus the fat- 
tening of the record spring pig crop to 
heavy weights, will require more feed 
than is being produced, As in the past 
season, farmers will dip into the reserves 
of the ever-normal granary. 

The 1942 lamp crop is a little smaller 
than last year, and marketings this fall 
may not be as large. Demand for lambs, 
sheep and wool is greater this year than 


‘ cousins do. 
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last, and the price and income situation 
for sheep raisers is unusually good. 
Livestock products continue to move 
Manufacture 
of butter and dried skim milk is being 


to market in large volume. 


emphasized by the processors of dairy 
Fluid milk remains sufficient 
to meet current demands, and large stocks 


products. 


of cheese and evaporated milk are still 
on hand. High levels of egg production 
are being maintained to meet demands 
of booming war towns and the require- 
ments for drying plants which are busy 
filling military 
Prospects for 1943 are that more cows 
and hens will be on farms, and that a 
rate of production equivalent to 1942 will 
result in greater total production of 


and lend-lease orders. 


dairy and poultry products. 

The department said that cotton now 
being picked will help bring southern 
farmers their greatest cash income on 
record. Other crops in the South—rice, 
peanuts, sugar cane—and livestock are 
moving to market this fall in record 
quantities. Harvesting of cotton is tak- 
ing place with more consideration for 
careful picking and ginning than ever 
before, since premiums and discounts 
for grade are much greater than usual 
due to war demand for high quality cot- 
ton. 
three to four times as great as last year. 


Middling bales have been running 


Vegetable growers were favored with 
high yields through the summer, and good 
supplies of fresh vegetables are still avail- 
able in local markets. 
that canned packs are reaching the most 
optimistic predictions. Record packs of 
tomatoes and peas, most important of 
canned vegetables, have been largely com- 
pleted. Packs of 
canned and dried—will be so large that 
sale of fruit for fresh consumption will 
be considerably smaller than last season. 


Indications are 


processed fruits- 


Military and lend-lease requirements will 
make civilian supplies of all processed 
fruits and vegetables relatively small 
this year. 

In its summary, the department con- 
cludes: high yields this year have helped 
to grow record crops for direct market- 
ing and for feeding livestock, and a good 
start has been made on the job of har- 
vesting, storing and transporting these 
crops. But, though farm production is 
a real success, consumers may not al- 
ways be able to buy quantities they wish, 
since in some cases the rise in demand is 
greater than the increase in supply. 





@ IRISH FORTITUDE @ 





Sure, and Irish lads like their bread 
and jam, just as well as their American 
This lad of Erin, tiny but 
brave as to appetite, attacks a big diges- 
tive problem without much ado. 
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THE STORY OF 


VITALIZED FLOUR 


Get the full story of VITALIZED flour from your Commander- 


Larabee representative. He sincerely wants to serve you with 





the best bakery flours that can be milled—Commander-Larabee 
flours that are VITALIZED for the important added value of 


natural wheat flavor in your bread. 


He will tell you how the exclusive VITALIZED flour process re- 
turns the fresh milled wheat germ to the particular Commander- 
Larabee bakers flour of your choice—one of the most impor- 


tant advances in scientific milling of the last decade. 


Let the Commander-Larabee representative serve you better 
with VITALIZED* flours that help you hold your market more 
securely with the distinctive taste appeal of natural wheat flavor 


in your bread. 


*All Commander-Larabee flours can be had VITALIZED, with their 
added special values of natural wheat flavor and their greater richness 
in vitamins and minerals of the fresh wheat germ. Select those Com- 
mander-Larabee flours that meet your particular baking.needs, milled 
from Northwestern spring wheats or from Southwestern winter wheats, 


as you prefer. 











COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 


Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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ICHARD A. BEAN, of Louisville, 
R after nearly a half century of 
hard work, at 63 has found what 
he says is his “busiest and most inter- 
esting job.” As head of the Food and 


Food Products Division of the United 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


States Office of Price Administration, he 
administers the regulations concerning 
food prices. 

For many years Mr. Bean was an offi- 
cial of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., later 
joining the Red Band Milling Co., Inc., 


War Takes Richard Bean Off Retired 
List and Puts Him in His Busiest Job 


From a Personality Sketch by James M. Ross in the Louisville Courier-Journal 


Johnson City, Tenn., which subsequently 
was taken over by General Mills, Inc. 
In 1935 he resigned to go with Mountain 
City Milling Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., as 
vice president and general manager, 
serving until 1939 when he decided to 









































































blame. 


Unfair? Certainly! 
more reasons. 


neutralize the soda 
mix the leavening thoroughly 
beyond the control of the miller. 


made with V-90! 


V-90 and soda. 


New York 


If the baking’s a success, Mrs. Housewife men- 
tally pats herself on the back and concedes that 
she’s a pretty good cook. But if the baking’s a 
failure, it’s the flour that invariably gets the 


But are they? ~Are these factors really beyond 
the miller’s control? 
of home baking can be entirely eliminated by 
simply putting a dependable, foolproof leavening 
into the flour at the mill. 
millers are making their flour complaint-proof 
these days. 


Not at all! 


Don’t get the idea that pre-leavened flour is auto- 
matically limited to biscuit baking. Not when it’s 
Because V-90 not only bakes 
lighter, tastier, more wholesome biscuits, but 
cakes, cookies and other oven delicacies as well. 
Your flour can still be used for most baking 
purposes! 


Mills that are making important gains in sales 
volume are going “all out” for pre-leavening with 
Not only does this economical, 
better leavened flour encourage more frequent 
baking, but complaints vanish like magic. 


Why not try it? 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Plants: Nashville Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. Chicago Heights, Ill. 


But what can be done about 
it? Failure may be due to any one of a score or 
Perhaps the sour milk Mrs. 
Housewife was using wasn’t sour enough to 
or maybe she didn’t 
all factors 


Such hazards 


That’s how smart 


Nashville 
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Richard A. Bean 
his most interesting job 


retire, and, with Mrs. Bean, travel. 
So they bought an,automobile and ga 


] 


livanted across the country. They hil 


no home ties to worry about. Ther 
daughter Alice was married to Dr. Lin: - 
say Helmholz of Dartmouth College, ai | 
the three sons, Bob, Dick and Bour! 
were getting along all right. Mrs. Bea», 
who was Miss Rella Bourne, of Loui 
ville, was as happy as her husband 
taking things easy. 

A year and a half ago he conclude: 
that the United States was destined to 
He offered himself to 

Almost at once le 
was back at work again. Knowing tlc 


be in the war. 
the government. 


food and related fields so thoroughl), 
he soon had facts and figures showir 

Then the need aros 
for an executive to head the Food an 

Food Products Section at New Yor! 
and Mr. Bean was selected. 


what was what. 


In the meantime the three sons ha 
promptly enlisted in the army, navy ar 
air corps. Their father served in tl 
Spanish-American War. 

They call him *“Dick” at the OP 
headquarters in the Empire State Buil 
ing, 45 stories above gas-rationed autos 
and other encumbrances in the street 
He is the prototype of the America 
business man—honest, hard © workiny. 
scoffing at bureaucracy and impatie: 
with red tape. Yet he gives meticulo 
attention to detail. 

His district embraces New York, Ne 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Del: 
ware and the District of Columbia. TT! 
inhabitants of this area consume near! 
une fifth of the food that Americans ea 

Food manufacturers, wholesalers an 
retailers come daily to Mr. Bean wit 
complex troubles which would have mad 
Solomon himself think at least twice. 

Big manufacturers and little merchant 
go out of his office with smiles, a bi 
surprised to find a man so willing an 
ready to give them help. The other da 
a grocer with half a dozen problems, an 
one of which was serious enough to mak 
the difference between his staying i 
business and losing his livelihood, go 
them all straightened out in about tw 
hours. He wound up his interview wit! 
effusive praise of the Kentuckian an 
thanked him over and over. 

“Why shouldn’t I help my boss?” Mr 
Bean asked. 

“How’s that?” the grocer countered. 

“Well, you’re my boss. You’re a tax 
payer, aren’t you?” smiled Mr. Bean. 

Mr. Bean is ranked as a commodits 
chief and has under his supervision all 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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_ WAR PROBLEMS AIRED 


BY CAROLINA BAKERS 


R. H. Jennings, Jr.. Named President 
At One-Day Conference— 
Session Well Attended 


Cuarvorre, N. C.—R. H. Jennings, Jr., 
Peoples Baking Co., Orangeburg, S. C., 
was elected president of the Bakers Asso- 
ciation of the Carolinas at the annual 
convention of the organization held Aug. 
31, at the Hotel Charlotte in Charlotte, 
N. C. Mr. Jennings succeeds M. J. 
Paschall, Sr., Durham. 

Other officers elected were Jim Thomp- 
son, of Statesville, vice president for 
North Carolina; W. H. Attaway, of 
Spartanburg, vice president for South 
Carolina, and R. R. Beatty, Jr., Char- 
lotte, N. C., secretary and treasurer. 

Named to the executive committee were 
J. F. Barnes, Anderson, S. C., Walter 
Ballenger, Goldsboro, N. C., and Ray 
Whitley, Albemarle, N. C. 

The one-day business meeting was held 
in place of the usual three- or four-day 
convention, in view of the association’s 
wishes to co-operate with the govern- 
ment’s request that conventions this year 
be held to the minimum. That it was a 
splendid meeting is attested by the en- 
thusiastic response of the large number 
of bakers and allied men in attendance. 

With President Paschall in the chair, 
the morning session opened with greet- 
from D. Lee Hilton, Charlotte 
Bread Co., Charlotte, and president of 
the Southern Bakers Association. 

Mr. Hilton was followed by C. M. 
MeMillan, executive secretary of the 
Southern Bakers Association, who gave 
the latest views from Washington. 
Speaking informally, Mr. McMillan gave 
his listeners the benefit of his wide 
knowledge of government regulations as 
they affect the baking industry and his 
talk was definitely the highlight of the 
business session, 

Continuing with the subject of war 
regulations, the convention heard W. B. 
Turner, ODT field manager for North 
Carolina; J. E. McDougall, district man- 


ings 


R. H. Jennings, Jr. 


Carolinas call him 


The Bakers Association of the Caro- 
linas chose R. H. Jennings, Jr., of the 
Peoples Baking Co., Orangeburg, S. C., 
as its president at the annual convention 
of the organization held at Charlotte, N. 
C., Aug. 31. 





ager of WPB, Charlotte, and Theodore 
S. Johnson, state director of OPA, Ra- 
leigh. 

General discussion followed, led by Sec- 
retary McMillan, after which the associa- 
tion was host at a luncheon. 

R. H. Jennings presided at the after- 
noon session. R. L. Patton, of Morgan- 
ton, N. C., gave a humorous and in- 
He was followed 
by the Hon. Tom Watson, attorney gen- 
eral of the state of Florida, who spoke 
on “The Future of Free Men.” 

Mr. Watson rapped the closed shop 
and told what is being done in Florida 
toward ridding the state of this menace 
to Americanism. He cited several out- 
rages perpetrated by labor organizers 
and racketeers and called upon those 
present to begin thinking over the sig- 


spirational address. 


nificance of the closed shop, since it 
meant that a man was deprived of one 
of his fundamental rights—the right to 
work. 

The session closed with reports of com- 
mittees and the election of officers, after 
which the Southern Bakers Allied Asso- 
ciation was host at a cocktail party. 

Convention committees were: Resolu- 
tions—Dick Griffin, chairman; E. F. 
Wright and Gregory Peeler. Nominations 
—Lee Hilton, chairman; Walter Carroll 
and T. Z. Sprott. Jack Lanum, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Atlanta, was program 
chairman. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wisconsin Bakers Sell 
6,000 Doz Cream Puffs 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Nearly 6,000 doz 
cream puffs were purchased by visitors 
to the Wisconsin State Fair this year 
from the Fair Bakery which the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers Association and the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets sponsor each year during the event. 

This year’s activity of the Fair Bakery 
was curtailed from the usual production, 
on the premises, of all type bake goods, 
to the sale of cream puffs, because of 
priorities which made it impossible for 
the bakery to obtain the necessary ovens 
and other baking equipment. 

Six hundred gallons of cream were re- 
quired for the puffs, which were sold at 
the regular current retail price of 2 for 
5c with a gross income of $5,800 for the 
project. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CLEVELAND GROCERY FIRM SOLD 
CLevELAND, On1to.—The Weideman Co., 

wholesale grocery and 

concern, has purchased the William Ed- 
wards Co., of Cleveland. The deal fol- 
lowed the sale of the 90-year-old Edwards 
concern to two New England investors 
early in August. Lyman F. Narten, 
president of the Weideman Co., said that 
the Edwards staff of 350 employees would 
become part of his organization, doubling 


manufacturing 


its size. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR IMPORT DUTY REDUCED 

The Chilean import duty on wheat 
flour, imported in containers of more 
than 5 kilograms net weight, was re- 
duced from 0.35 to 0.225 gold peso per 
kilogram gross weight, by a decree of 
July 27, 1942, effective for a period of 
one year from that date. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
POST-WAR PLANNING HEAD 

New York, N. Y.—Donald Johnson 

Hardenbrook, former chairman of the 

Institute of Applied Econometrics, was 

recently appointed post-war planning 
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manager of the Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. 
ment will be the study of “social, politi- 
cal and economic changes and their pos- 
sible effect on all departments of our 
company,” Alex Calder, president of the 
corporation, stated in making the an- 


Mr. Hardenbrook’s new assign- 


nouncement. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HECKER PRODUCTS CORP. 
SHOWS DECLINE IN INCOME 


New York, N. Y.—The Hecker Prod- 
ucts Corp. and its subsidiaries report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 net 
income of $461,563, in comparison with 
net income of $1,068,546 in the preceding 
year. This includes results of opera- 
tions of all subsidiaries except Best 
Foods, Inc., of which 71% is owned by 
Hecker and the report points out that 
this subsidiary has made considerable 
progress in remedying the conditions 
which caused a passed dividend last 
March. Net income of Best Foods, Inc., 
for the year ended June 30 was $955,- 
322 after $1,888,153 provision for federal 
and Canadian taxes on income and $594,- 
100 reserve for possible decline in raw 
materials inventory. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Keels Laid for First 
of Tankers Being 
Built by Cargill 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis grain com- 
pany, laid the keels on Labor Day for 
the first two gasoline tankers it is build- 
ing for the government, at its shipbuild- 
ing yard at Savage, Minn. John H. 
MacMillan, chairman of the board, and 
John H. MacMillan, Jr., president, were 
present at the ceremony, with Lieutenant 
Commander F. R. Stoltz, the govern- 
ment’s supervisor of naval shipbuilding 
for this area. 

The Cargill company has a contract to 
build six tankers. The steel is fabricated 
in shops elsewhere, moved to the ship 
yard in sections, and welded together. 
When the hulls are completed and 
launched, engines and other fittings will 
be installed, and the vessels floated down 
the river to New Orleans. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BACK FROM EASTERN MEETINGS 

Toronto, Ont.—F. L. Bishop, of the 
Bishop Milling Co., Battleford, Sask., 
was in Toronto on Sept. 5 on his way 
home from Ottawa and Montreal. He is 
a member of the advisory committee of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
representing the smaller flour mills of 
western Canada, and was in the East 
for the purpose of attending meetings 
of the committee and the board. 
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U. S. BUYERS TAKE SUPPLIES 
OF FEED GRAINS FROM CANADA 

Winnirec, Man.—Wheat was neglect- 
ed on the local market last week, but 
United States buyers took supplies of 
oats, barley and rye. Oats sales totaled 
at least 300,000 bus and some have al- 
ready cleared to Buffalo. 

Barley sales totaled close to 1,000,000 
bus of malting grades for deferred 
shipment. It was understood that some 
of the stocks were sold for winter stor- 
age, but the destination in the United 
States was not determined. Rye sales 
amounted to about 100,000 bus and dis- 
tillers were apparently the buyers. 
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MAX COHN JOINS OPA 
AS FEED SPECIALIST 


Well-Known Feed Distributor Already 
at Work as Associate of 
Charles Kenney 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Offi- 
cial announcement by the Office of Price 
Administration of the appointment of 
Max F. Cohn, president of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo, as senior 
market specialist in the feed and grain 
branch of the food and food products 
division is expected shortly. Mr. Cohn 
started work with the OPA on Aug. 31, : 
and is now serving as an associate of 
Charles Kenney, who recently was made 
acting head of this unit. Mr. Cohn is 
one of the best known feed distributors 
in the United States, and has had long 
experience in the feed business. He for- 
merly was with the Tioga Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Waverly, N. Y. 
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GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
WILL MEET IN NOVEMBER 


The Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica will meet in extraordinary session 
Novy. 18-20 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City, according to Paul 
S. Willis, president of the association. 

There is no such thing as “business as 
usual” in the grocery industry today, 
Mr. Willis said. Every phase of pro- 
duction, processing and distribution has 
been profoundly altered by the indus- 
try’s all-out participation in the war 
effort. 

Details of the program for the No- 
vember meeting will be announced later. 
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NORTHWEST FEED MEN WILL 
HOLD MEETING ON SEPT. 15 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Resumption of 
regular bi-monthly meetings of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors Association has been announced 
for the evening of Sept. 15 by S. N. 
Osgood, secretary. The meeting will start 
with a dinner at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, at 6:30 p. m. Part of the 
business of the session will be the elec- 
tion of officers. Discussion of the effects 
on the feed business of some of the re- 
cent wartime regulations also is planned. 
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CENTENNIAL SUCCESSFUL 

IN AMA FLOUR PURCHASE 
C.—The Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was the suc- 
cessful bidder on the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration purchase on Aug. 
28 of 5,308 bbls of whole wheat graham 
flour and 15,926 bbls of type A hard 
wheat enriched flour. The price for the 
whole wheat flour was $4.87 bbl and for 
the enriched flour $5.22 bbl, f.o.b. Tacoma. 





Wasuinoron, D. 
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NEW JERSEY BAKERS DAY SET 
New Jersey Bakers Day, which is al- 

ways an important event for retail bakers 

of New Jersey, will be held on Sept. 23 

at the Newark Athletic Club. This con- 

sists of an afternoon business session 
which is the annual meeting of the New 

Jersey Bakers Board of Trade, plus talks 

by representatives from the OPA, the 

State Chamber of Commerce and the 

War Production Board. Dinner will 

follow. 

















To increase public favor, 





Improve bread flavor— 


ENERJO 


FLOUR 


is the answer to the baker’s prayer 










































for a flour that will not only do all 
that might be expected of a high 
grade patent flour, but in addition 
makes the bread taste good. 


ENERJO 


the high quality flour with the wheat 
germ milled in. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 


Goodhue Mill Co. 





Short Patent Standard Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 
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.S-Mipiand Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 




















Specialized Flour Service ¢ A Flour for Every Purpose 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


DWIGHT BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 














MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 























Oregon Grain Growers 
Organize Wheat-to- 
Rubber Concern 
ARLINGTON, OrEcon. — Twenty-three 
grain have an- 
nounced the incorporation of the first 


growers in this area 


company in the Northwest for the man- 
ufacture of alcohol for processing syn- 
thetic rubber. 
Articles for the 
Inc.,” 


“Grain Products, 
Salem by E. M. 
Hulden and L. O. Ferguson, of Arling- 
ton, and Charles McElligott, of Ione, 
calling for a capitalization of $100,000. 
The firm will be located at Arlington, 
where the group has already obtained 
property and equipment for the plant. 
Work will be done under government 
contract. 


were filed at 


Incorporators stated that the grain 
growers of eastern Oregon were going 
to take the alcohol rubber situation out 
of the “talking stage.” 

They stated that a bushel of wheat will 
produce 2% gals of alcohol, which in 
turn produces about 7 Ibs of rubber. 
In addition the remains of the wheat can 
be used for stock feed. 

¥ Y¥ 
Wheat-to-Rubber Group Formed 

PenpLeTON, Orecon. — Agricultural 
representatives from Oregon, Washing- 
ton and. Idaho, gathered here Sept. 4, 
asked that their industry be permitted 
to contribute its share toward solving 
the critical rubber shortage in this coun- 
try through the use of grain and other 
farm products in making synthetic rub- 
ber. 

In a lengthy statement and _ resolu- 
tion adopted by more than 400 dele- 
gates, the wheat-rubber conference spon- 
sored by the three state granges pointed 
out that the country is faced at once 
with the greatest rubber shortage and 
the greatest wheat surplus in_ history, 
and that adding the two together will 
help to solve both. 

Created before adjournment was a 
permanent working organization called 
the Tri-State Industrial 
Synthetic Rubber 
ordinate the efforts of all the agricul- 


Alcohol and 
Association, to co- 


tural organizations in the Pacific North- 
west to promote the use of grains and 
other farm products in the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol and synthetic rub- 
ber. 
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Peter Ulmaniec Tops 
Minnesota Bakers 
at Golf Tournament 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Peter Ulmaniec, 
of the Loring Bakery, Minneapolis, car- 
ried off the trophy and a $25 war bond 
at the twelfth annual all-state golf tour- 
nament of the baking industry and allied 
trades, held at the Interlachen Country 
Club, Sept. 2, with a score of 77-7—net 
70. The affair was unusually well at- 
tended—122 played golf and there were 
178 at the dinner in the evening. Jo- 
seph M. Tombers, of the Purity Baking 
Co., St. Paul, was chairman of the golf 
committee and toastmaster at the dinner. 
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WAGES AND HOURS SUIT 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Payment of back 
wages totaling more than $11,000 for 
overtime work is sought in a suit filed 
in the United States district court here 
against a Greensburg, Ind., bakery by 
28 employees. George and Anna Kessler, 
doing business as the Kessler Bakery at 
Greensburg, are named defendants. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


j. G. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Busheis 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


% WISDOM 


FL ‘OUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


HighGrade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 


A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 














‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 
FLAVOR have won the 
favor of Bakers Interested 
in producing a loaf of Rye- 


Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 


After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 














PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiume Co., Inman, Kan. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


iis Winter Wheat Flour 
ran Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 














Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








-WALL= ROGALSKY MI LLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON KANSAS ’ 










“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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WHERE ARE THE PROFITEERS? 
“Whatever may be the progress of war 
of the 


economy,” says the New York Times, 


time sacrifice in other sections 
“the corporation stockholder is certainly 
taking a stiff cut in income these days. 
In the first seven months of this year 
the number of corporations to announce 
reductions or omissions of dividends 
reached the highest total for any com- 
parable year since the depression period 
of 1938.” 

“Many of the arguments which have 
been presented in behalf of increased 
wages, as an offset to the obvious fact 
that the upward trend of compensation 
to labor is an important contribution to 
the inflation spiral,’ in the opinion of 
Advertising Age, “have rested on the 
general statement that industry is making 
huge profits out of the war. 

“Current earning statements of the 
largest manufacturers of the country, 
many of them holding substantial con- 
tracts for the production of war require- 
ments, are an eloquent answer to these 
general statements. Net profits are down 
as compared with either peacetime or de- 
fense period figures, even without allow- 
ing for the huge increase in corporation 
taxes which are to be exacted. Thus it is 
evident that not only is business not en- 
joying excessive or unusual profits as the 
result of industrial activity due to the 
war, but that profits are substantially 
less than have been recorded under more 
normal conditions.” 

Early in the fall of 1939 the National 
Association of Manufacturers denounced 
any attempt to use war emergencies as a 
basis for profiteering. The record shows 
that industry has kept that pledge. It 
shows further that industry has not only 
been heavily taxed but that post-war 
reserves are in danger. 

In providing the materials of war and 
in paying a large proportion of the war 
bill, American industry is carrying an ex- 
ceptionally heavy share of the load. 

On Jan. 10, 1839, the first India tea 
The 
first regular tea sale at Calcutta was on 
Dec. 27, 1861. This sale was followed 
by another on Feb. 19, 1862. Thereafter 
sales were held at frequent intervals. 


was sold at auction in London. 


Prior to the beginning of the present 
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BRIGHT ACRES 


Broad fields of yellow wheat roll from the fence; 
Broad acres of yellow grain wave to the sun. 
Each day the gold grows brighter, more intense; 


Far to the sky, the yielding meadows run. 


Brown were the acres plowed, before we harrowed ; 
Green were the acres when the new sprouts showed. 
Now the swath for harvesters is narrowed, 


Now flow the kernels, sacked for the full load. 


And where do these sacks go from these broad acres? 
Some will be cakes for young folk filled with song. 
Some will be bread for builders or for makers— 


Or men who fight to keep our country strong. 





























































Courage and hope and faith are in grain’s duty— 
The home-front . . . fields of harvest play their part. 
I watch the golden acres in their beauty, 


And feel a pride of bounty in my heart. 




















HELEN Marine. 


























war, auctions were held regularly on 
Mondays, and when sales exceeded 30,- 
000 chests, auctions were also held on 
the eight-month tea 


Tuesdays during 


season, 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Vitamin pills have become a matter 
for collective bargaining in a strange 
manner. In order to maintain the health 
of its employees a certain metal working 
company proposed to provide a couple 
of pills per day for each employee, along 
with the customary salt pills for hot 
weather. But to accept these free would 





have been paternalism and the union 
would have none of it. The union must 
demand the pills as a concession from 
the employer. So the bargaining began, 
the union won its point, and everybody 
now gets plenty of vitamins free, and 
consumes them with evident gusto.—Food 
Industries. 


Two kinds of bread are baked in the 


Army. “Garrison bread” has a_ thin 
crust just like the kind the grocer sells. 
“Field bread,’ on the other hand, has 
a thick crust designed to keep the bread 


fresh from two to three weeks. 
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TORPEDO VICTIMS AIDED 
BY BEMIS BURLAP 

H. E. 
ship, the ss Tuscaloosa City, was tor- 
pedoed in the South Atlantic, tells how 
burlap bound for the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. helped the victims. The story is re- 
recent issue of Bemistory, 
monthly publication of the Bemis com- 
pany. 


Crissey, quartermaster whose 


lated in a 


“The for’ard holds where the torpe- 
does hit were full of burlap for Bemis 
which helped keep us afloat consider- 
ably longer,” Mr. Crissey said. He ex- 
plained that the burlap is shipped in 
compressed bales, and those bales which 
had been broken by the explosions ab- 
sorbed water as fast as it poured into 
the ship. 

Not only did the bales have the effect 
of keeping the ship afloat longer through 
their powers of absorption, but they also 
minimized the terrible concussion which 
normally can be expected from such ex- 
plosions; the bales acted as shock ab- 
sorbers. 


The ss Tuscaloosa City was sailing on 
its return voyage from India when it was 
torpedoed without warning. The first 
two torpedoes entered the starboard side 
where the Bemis consignment was stored. 
The third, fired almost simultaneously, 
was thrown up on deck amidships by the 
explosion. All hands on board were 
saved by a passing ship which brought 
them to port five days after the sinking 


A LONG-TIME MILLER 


It is disclosed in the Glasgow Evening 
Citizen that for 60 years James White 
has been running the Mill of Partick. 
“Still alert at 80,” the writer of the article 
states, “Mr. White closely resembles in 
appearance and voice his younger brother, 
the Very Rev. Dr. John White. He has 
not yet retired from the mill, but the 
ownership has passed from his name to 
that of his son, and he has a grandson, 
now serving in a Mediterranean destroy 
er, a director of the firm.” Records of 
the White family as corn millers began 
when Paisley was made a burgh in 1488. 
Partick Mill goes back further—first offi- 
cial mention was in 1107. The Whites 
were corn in Inchinnan before 
going to Glasgow 120 years ago. Among 
some of the mills they had in their long 
career in Renfrewshire were Drumgrane, 
Fulwood and Inchinnan. 


millers 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 


including 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 


Production 


TRADING.—Basis of the Commodity 
Credit Corp.’s soft red winter wheat ex- 
change program with millers is a dollar’s 
worth of 1941 soft red winter the agency 
holds in default of loans for a dollar’s 
worth of other grades and types bought 
by mills. A poor-quality, small crop of 
soft red wheat this year indicates in- 
creasing demand for the good wheat of 
last* year’s crop: 1,785,468 bus of the 
1941 grain had gone into mill stocks when 
the agency made its first report. Re- 
flecting the premium at which soft red 
winter wheat is now selling, millers turn- 
ed over 1,865,954 bus of other wheats to 
the CCC. It is expected that all of the 
10,000,000 bus of the 1941 red winter 
available will be exchanged, and the 
agency is making an effort to distribute 
it among as many firms as possible. 


i IATALAA 


SAVING.—An empty box car weighs 
about 22 tons. Loaded with 22 tons it 
represents a total haul of 44 tons for the 
locomotive. If this load is doubled, how- 
ever, the total carried by the locomotive 
is only increased by half... . This was 
one of the examples given by the director 
of defense transportation in announcing 
last month minimum load _ limits 
freight cars. The order, which requires a 
60,000-Ib load of flour or feed packed in 
containers and a loading to within 24 
inches below the roof of the car for bulk 
wheat and most other grains, is effective 
in mid-September. While it will not erase 
the need for additional cars and locomo- 
tives, it is expected to furnish substan- 


tial relief. 


PUSHING.—Many buildings, including 
dance halls and livery stables, have been 
called into service to provide much- 
needed storage space for wheat, but 
there’s a great deal of “storage” available 
that cannot easily be used for grain. This 
is in housewives’ pantries, Housewives 
might, however, be induced to store flour. 
With official sanction from Washington, 
a number of family flour millers are pre- 
paring to offer their products at special 


for 


SECTION 


Yep abd 


prices. If the ladies get behind the pro- 
posal, it is estimated that thousands of 
bushels of “storage space” will have been 
made available. 


WIVIVS 


SCRAPPING.—‘If we don’t win this 
war, most of our factories will be scrap 
anyway.” Those are the words of Harry 
A. Bullis, executive vice president of 





moisture in the mill 


What is the purpose of flour mill air 
conditioning? Is it merely to govern hu- 
midity? The maintenance of high relative 
humidities has often been considered th 
primary goal of efforts to control a mill’ 
atmosphere. But this fact is often over 
looked: humidity as ordinarily stated is 
dependent upon two other measurements. 
What, for example, are the conditions which 
allow some bolting cloth to remain “clean” 
while other cloths “paste up’? Such ques- 
tions, and suggestions about their answers, 
are the basis of the article on page 6a of 
this issue. 


General Mills, Inc. Appointed to provide 
liaison between the American Industries 
Salvage Committee and millers, Mr. Bul- 
lis has launched a drive to enlist mills 
in effecting an “extraordinary cleanup” 
which would consider any machine or 


equipment not absolutely essential as a 
valuable source of scrap. 


FEEDING.—Expanded livestock pro- 
duction is absorbing the country’s corn 
supply faster than this grain is produced. 
Land which could be used for increased 
corn acreage is needed for other produc- 
tion, and the government is seeking to 
solve the problem with a_hitting-two- 
birds-with-one-stone plan: the sale of 
125,000,000 bus of federally-owned wheat 
for feed, priced at 85% of estimated parity 
for corn. This effort last month resulted 
in a nationwide program of feed wheat 
price regulation designed to encourage 
the substitution of feed wheat for corn. 
Adapted to meet the needs of the feed 
industry, the system applies a separate 
value on feeding wheat in every county 
and provides for price rebates to feed 
manufacturers. These are based upon the 
difference between a county’s feed wheat 
price and the manufacturer’s cost of the 
wheat in his feed plus shipping charges. 


— 


GRADING.—“Above average” for the 
hard “be- 
low average” for soft red winter sum up 


new red winter wheat and 
Department of Agriculture reports on the 
new crop. Comparative figures show that 
85% of the receipts of hard red winter 
inspected during July graded No. 2 or 
better as against 59% last season and 62% 
for the 1934-41 period. ... A high mois- 
ture content and low test weight were 
biamed for the exceptionally low quality 
of the soft wheat. 


REVERSING.—For the 
American Medical Association has taken 


a stand against what it termed “shotgun 
vitamin therapy.” Its original opposition 


seven years 


to multiple vitamin preparations 
based upon the theory that such products 
in the dark, Now, 


with the advancement of knowledge about 


was 


were hopeful shots 
vitamins and their functions, the associa- 
tion, which places its seal of approval on 
approximately 4,000 food products, has 
announced that it will consider for ac- 
ceptance commercial preparations contain- 
ing several vitamins if they meet FDA 
standards. “Restoration” of foods is en- 
couraged, but any attempt “to convert a 
food to a pharmaceutical product” is 
frowned upon. 
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MACHINES 





























get them from wheat! 


NRICHED FLOUR?” is no longer 

just something to think about 
as a possibility of the future; it is on 
the cards NOW. But flour is “en- 
riched” if it contains the required 
amounts of vitamins and minerals 
specified by the F. D. A. and meets the 
ash and protein standards set up by 
the federal government, regardless of 
the source of the specified substances. 
Any part may be laboratory produced, 
and any part may be vitamins and 
minerals recovered by the milling 
process. 


“High-vitamin” flour—flour with a 
high ratio of thiamin, riboflavin, niacin 
and mineralsk—IS BEING PRO- 
DUCED now in many parts of the 
world, including the United States, 
Canada and England, with FORSTER 


SPECIAL FINISHERS. With these 
machines there is no necessity for up- 
setting your present conditioning, 
breaking, grading and purifying pro- 
cedure. Our engineers will advise 
you as to where and how FORSTER 
FINISHERS should be used to get 
the maximum of vitamins and the min- 
imum of fiber and other unwanted 
stuff. 


FORSTER FINISHERS use nei- 
ther cloth nor brushes. Their prod- 
ucts are greatly superior in baking 
properties to those of any other ma- 
chines that may be used for a similar 
purpose. 


SEND FOR DETAILS AND 
FOLDER. PROMPT DELIVERY 
IS POSSIBLE NOW. 
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Officials Consider Revisions 
for Production Code Symbols 


Priorities Regulation No. 10 was effec- group system, end products are desig- 
nated only by army, navy and civilian, 
or DP, symbols. Further study now is 
being devoted to the practicability of 
establishing a fourth symbol, X, to de- 
note lend lease and similar purchases. 

Until the new revisions are established, 
the WPB must use several different 
methods of tracing the flow of materials 
and allotting them judiciously. ‘They will 
have, first, the original symbols for which 
Regulation No. 10 provided. These are 
now being widely used. 


tive June 30. Based upon a list of nu- 
merical and alphabetical symbols, it was 
designed to give the War Production 
Board an over-all picture of the paths 
taken by raw materials. It was called 
the “allocation classification 
Now the plan is being studied by WPB 


system.” 


officials with an eye toward revision and 
simplification. 

Whatever steps are taken will con- 
stitute the second revision since the or- 
der was made effective. The first changed 
the name of the system to the “Pro- 
duction Code,” and cut the number of 
alphabetical classifications to three. 
Originally there were five: DP, domestic 
purchase; USA, the army, USN, the 
navy, LL, lend lease and FP for other 
purchases. Under the three- 


In addition to 
this, applications for priority assistance 
under the Production Requirements Plan, 
plus various code symbols developed by 
different metal branches of the WPB, 
will be of assistance. The goal, however, 
will be to eliminate such divergent means 
of establishing end use by the develop- 
foreign ment of a satisfactory general code. 


<> 
> 


R. J. Clark to Speak 
on New Crop Flours 


A paper on the characteristics of the 





A.O.M. Group Elects 
Talmadge Chairman 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Floyd Talmadge, 
superintendent for Ismert-Hincke Milling new crop, by Rowland J. Clark, chief 
chemist for the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
Salina, Kansas, will be the 


Co., Topeka, Kansas, became chairman of 
District 2, Association of Operative Mill-  vator Co., 
ers, at a meeting in Kansas City, Aug. _ basis of the technical program at a meet- 
29. He succeeds Charles P. May,-super- 
intendent for the Crete (Neb.) Mills. 
Elected to vice-chairmanship to replace 


Mr. ‘Talmadge was Claude A. Roulston, 


ing of District 1, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, in Salina on Sept. 12. The 
meeting will be held at the Lamer Hotel. 
Ed Morgenstern, mayor of Salina and 
superintendent at the Kansas City plant president of the Robinson Milling Co., 
of General Mills, Inc. Tibor A. Rozsa, 
of the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


will deliver an address of welcome. An 
election is also scheduled. 
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OPA Revision Covers 


Charges for Services 








The war occupied a generous share of 
the meeting when R. R. Andrews, re- 
gional head of the WPB salvage division, 


asked millers’ co-operation in obtaining aad , ; 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Office of 


Price Administration has issued revised 
regulations controlling the price of 61 
important groups of services which an- 
nually cost the nation about $5,000,000,- 
raw materials for steel production must go, 

come from scrap, and that the collection 


not only the scrap metal lying around in 
the mills but also the machinery which 
probably would not be used again. Mr. 
Andrews pointed out that half of our 


The new regulations cover such agri- 
cultural services as repair of farm ma- 
chinery, commission selling, grinding, 
mixing, bagging, fumigating and sam- 
pling of grain on a custom basis; and 
such industrial services as car loading and 
rental of transportation equipment. 

All of the 61 services formerly were 
controlled by specific service price ceil- 
ings, or by the general maximum price 
regulation prescribing use of the highest 
prices charged in March, 1942. 


of it was lagging in many sections of the 
country. : 

Alma Swenson, home economist for 
the Wheat Flour Institute, told the mill- 
ers of her part of the work to get the 
public better acquainted with the virtues 
of bread and, in particular, enriched 
bread. 

R. O. Pence, of the teaching staff of 
the department of milling industry at 
Kansas State College, brought the millers 
up to date on short time conditioning 
experiments but, as yet, had no conclu- 
sions to offer. Perhaps another month, 
he said, would be needed to conclude the 
work, 


The revised regulation requires firms 
offering the 61 services to fix their rates 
by using the same pricing methods they 
used in March. If no pricing method 
used in that month fits the service now 


Preduction Digest 


« Brief Accounts of Happenings Siti the Past Month » 











offered, the sellers must determine a 
maximum price by: 

1. Using the highest price charged 
for the same service supplied in March. 

2. Using the highest offering price 
for the same service in March. 

3. Using the highest March price for 
a similar service supplied. 

4. Or using the highest March offer- 
ing price for a similar service. 

If none of these is applicable, the seller 
is permitted to establish his prices ac- 
cording to those charged by competitors, 
or use the same pricing method which he 
used in supplying any other service last 
March. In the latter instances, OPA 
must approve the price finally established. 
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Mills Are Utilizing 
Government Wheat 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—The government’s 
program for offsetting short supplies of 
soft red winter wheat by trading its 
stocks of the grain to millers for other 
grades and types on a dollar for dollar 
basis has channeled 1,785,468 bus of the 
premium grain into mill stocks. 

This was disclosed by the Commodity 
Credit Corp.’s grain division on the basis 
of reports from all regions where the 
program has been authorized. 

The entire exchange reported was han- 
dled by the federal agency’s Kansas City 
regional office, government 





involving 














Harry Taylor and Gail Preuss 


superintendents 


When this snapshot was taken several 
months ago, Gail Preuss, right, was Harry 
Taylor’s assistant in the job of superin- 
tending operations at the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co. plant, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Last month Mr. Preuss moved to Clyde, 
Kansas, to take charge of the Clyde Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. 





owned red wheat stocks throughout that 
area, 

In return for this red winter wheat, 
millers turned over to the agency 1,865,- 
945 bus of wheat of various other types. 
This higher figure than the red wheat 








THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS REPORTS 


Data From 1,093 Mills Shows Production of 104,827,744 
Bbls Compared With 105,330,437 Bbls for the Preceding 
Crop Year 





Flour production in the crop year ending June 30, 1942, amounted to 104,827,744 
bbls, according to reports compiled by the United States Bureau of the Census. An 


average of 1,093 mills reported to the bureau. 


In the preceding crop year, output 


was figured at 105,330,437 bbls with 1,092 mills supplying the figures. 

A total of 478,499,028 bus of wheat was ground during the past crop year, 
which in addition to the 104,827,744 bbls of flour, produced 8,277,481,184 Ibs of 
offal. Eor each barrel of flour produced, 273.9 lbs of wheat were used, with 79 Ibs 


of offal recovered for each barrel of flour. 


Details are shown in the following table: 















WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT-MILLING PRODUCTS BY MONTHS (CROP YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1942) 
-o——-Production——— 
- ' ro 
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1942— 
JORUBTY .2ccee 1,092 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 577,081 274.5 79.3 
February ...... 1,092 38,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,081 577,775 273.3 78.3 
ara 1,095 38,194,312 8,378,460 657,985,137 578,649 273.5 78.5 
MEE. csc cccevre 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 578,649 274.6 79.6 
See 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325 579,144 274.4 79.6 
GD ccvevdeves 1,091 37,841,715 8,279,079 656,813,676 578,479 274.2 79.3 
1941— 
FUP cvccuceses 1,099 40,625,412 8,918,328 703,200,817 578,322 273.3 78.8 59.3 
August ......6.- 1,097 39,123,440 8,592,209 674,350,556 578,211 273.2 78.5 57.2 
September .... 1,093 43,247,401 9,495,471 745,899,210 577,116 273. 78.6 65.8 
October ....... 1,090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766,312,956 576,931 273.9 79.1 62.2 
November ..... 1,090 37,559,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 574,261 274.3 79.1 59.6 
December ..... 1,095 42,403,363 9,283,069 732,746,464 578,166 274.1 78.9 61.8 
12 months ...*1,093 478,499,028 104,827,744 8,277,481,184 *577,732 273.9 79.0 59.3 


*Average. 
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ENRICHMENT 
* * * * * 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—Mrs. Jeanette Hen- 
dricks, western representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, gave talks on 
the nutritive values of enriched white 
flour at Red Cross nutrition classes here 
recently. 

Approximately 200,000 travelers who 
eat on the Pennsylvania Railroad diners 
each week now find this statement on the 
menu cards, “Bread—Made with En- 
riched Flour.” Wheat Flour Institute 
recently called attention of Pensylvania 
Railroad officials to the progress which 
the milling industry is making in the flour 
enrichment program. Immediate co-op- 
eration with the national nutrition pro- 
gram through the exclusive use of en- 
riched flour and bread by the railroad 
dining service resulted. 


Wasuincton, D. C.— (Special)—A 
broadside for enriched flour and bread 
was fired Aug. 16 by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard in an article on “War 
at the Dinner Table” in This Week, a 
nationally circulated magazine. Said 
Wickard: 

“Buy all the flour you can use. Wheat 
and flour are so abundant that they are 
taking up vitally-needed storage room. 
And remember, enriched bread and en- 
riched flour have body-building elements 
that you didn’t get from white bread 
and flour in the past.” 


Cuatranooca, Trenn.—Approval of 
recommendations calling for the enrich- 
ment of all family flour packed under 
brands they control when 80% of the 
family flour volume of the Southeast is 
pledged to enrichment was given by self- 
rising flour manufacturers present at the 
joint meeting of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute and the Southeastern Millers 
Association held at the Read House here, 
August 28. The purpose of the meeting 
was the consideration of the enriched 
flour program from the viewpoint of the 
Southeast. 

Tle recommendations were submitted 
by a committee appointed at the meeting 
to formulate a statement of policy for 
the self-rising flour manufacturers. The 
recommendations approved unanimously 
by the those present, read: 

“This committee is of the opinion that 
a large majority, if not all, of the self- 
rising flour manufacturers in the South- 
east are in favor of flour enrichment 
and are desirous of doing their part in 
the enrichment program. Therefore, this 
committee unanimously recommends that 
the self-rising flour manufacturers vol- 
untarily agree to enrich all family flour 
packed under brands they control when 
and if 80% of the family flour volume 
sold in the Southeast is so pledged. 

“This committee further recommends 
that a co-operating manufacturer should 
be permitted to reserve the right to with- 
hold enrichment from that portion of his 
flour distribution which is sold in a state 
in which 80% co-operation has not been 
pledged.” 


* * * * * 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


received by millers represents the pre- 
mium at which the winter wheat is now 
selling. 

The agency expects to exchange on this 
same basis all of the 10,000,000 bus of 
1941 soft red winter wheat it holds in 
default of loans. It expects the demand 
will be considerably greater shortly as 
the poor condition and smaller crop of 
soft red now being marketed becomes in- 
creasingly apparent. 

The agency wants widest distribution 
of the red wheat possible to pre- 
vent a few firms from pre-empting it all. 
It was elected to allocate it to the trade 
and let milling organizations handle ac- 
tual distribution among firms, however. 
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Resumes Operations 

NasHvitte, Tenn.—The Colonial Mill- 
ing Co., Nashville’s only flour mill, after 
being shut down for two weeks as the re- 
sult of a fire, is now operating again. 
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More Accidents 
@ Increases in Both Severity 
and Frequency Rates Are 
Reported by Safety Council 





Frequency of injuries, and their sever- 

ity, are the two principal factors em- 
ployed by the National Safety Council, 
Inc., in charting accident rates and the 
trend of safety work. Recently released 
data on 1941 records for the food indus- 
try show 1.30 days of disability for each 
1,000 hours worked, compared with 1.53 
for American industry as a whole. The 
frequency rate, based upon the number 
of reportable injuries per 1,000,000 hours 
worked, was 16.16. The average for all 
industry was slightly lower—15.39. 
_ Due to the war, comparisons are made 
on a percentage basis. Information about 
the actual man-hours worked and plant 
identifications might be used in calculat- 
ing production. The frequency of acci- 
dents in the food industry was 15% high- 
er than in 1940, while severity jumped 
44%. This was largely traceable to an 
increase of fatalities in the dairy indus- 
try. 

In frequency rate comparisons within 
specific branches of the food industries, 
plants engaged in cereal manufacturing 
made the best showing with a figure of 
6.16. Bakeries had 11.91, mills 16.61 and 
grain elevators 20.56. The severity rate 
for cereal plants was 1.31, compared with 
.63 for bakeries, 1.91 for mills and 6.35 
for grain elevators. 

Machinery was a factor in one third 
of food industry accidents. Involved 
were rolls, mixing machines, fans, con- 
veyors and similar equipment. Em- 
ployees were injured principally by be- 
ing caught between moving parts of ma- 
chinery, usually when they were making 
adjustments, cleaning and performing 
out of the ordinary duties. 

An unsafe act was involved in four 
fifths of the accidents. Dropping heavy 
loads caused many foot injuries. Often 
too heavy loads were lifted because in- 
adequate provision had been made for 
mechanical handling or extra help. 

Outstanding among unsafe practices 
was that of repairing, oiling or adjusting 
machinery in motion. Starting equip- 
ment without authority and the lack of 
safety facilities to prevent its being 
started while repairs were being made 
accounted for many of the accidents. 
An unsafe condition, working method or 





process was an important factor in 80% 
of the injuries. Inadequate guards for 
moving equipment, and defective equip- 
ment, also contributed. 

Among personal factors causing acci- 
dents were disobedience of instructions 
about safety conditions, or lack of 
knowledge about these conditions. In- 
experience in performing a task was im- 
portant in 25% of the injuries. 
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Feed Groups Cancel 
Annual Conventions 


St. Lovis, Mo.—Cancellation of plans 
for the annual convention of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Association, 
which was scheduled for Oct. 12-13 at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., has been an- 
nounced by President S. L. Rice. The 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Associa- 


Cc. E. Robinson 


in charge of production 


Coincident with the announcement early 
this month that Arthur D. Hyde, for 
seven years director of manufacturing ac- 
tivities for General Mills, Inc., had been 
elected vice president and made director 
of research came the appointment of C. 
E. Robinson as director of manufacture. 
Mr. Robinson has been associated with 
General Mills, Inc., and its predecessor 
companies for 22 years, and has for some 
time been assistant director of manufac- 
ture. He served as president of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers during the 
1928-29 term. 





tion, which was to have met at the same 
time and place, had previously decided 
to forego its convention. 

In order to transact the routine busi- 
ness of these associations, their officers 
and directors will meet at Excelsior 
Springs on Oct. 12-13. Secretaries of 
the 27 state and regional associations 
affiliated with the national association will 
be urged to attend this skeletonized busi- 
ness meeting, since it is expected that 
some leading national government people 
will be asked to sit in with the officers 
and discuss the government-trade prob- 
lems. 

Decision to cancel the general conven- 
tion was based on the desire to co-operate 
with the Office of Defense Transportation 
in avoiding unnecessary congestion of 
traffic during the war period. 
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WHEAT NOTES 
* . * * * 


Although the comparatively wet sea- 
son delayed central states wheat har- 
vesting, . baking qualities of Indiana 
wheat this year are good, according to 
Samuel R. Harrell, president of the In- 
diana Millers Association. 

Mr. Harrell, who is vice president of 
the Acme Evans Co., Indianapolis, points 
out that 1942 Indiana wheat quality is 
excellent for choice cake and biscuit 
flours. This season the high moisture de- 
veloped a plump berry. 

Many cars of country origin wheat in 
Indiana have been grading No. 1 and 
No. 2, although the largest percentage 
officially graded No. 3 on test weight 
because of excess moisture. But all of 
this wheat, when cleaned, screened and 
dried, will be good quality going to the 
rolls at around 59 lbs test weight, Mr. 
Harrell said. 

There are large quantities of the 1941 
government owned soft winter wheat in 
mill and elevator stocks which will 
shortly be made available to mills, ac- 
cording to CCC announcements. This 
wheat is excellent No. 1 and No. 2 and 
will serve as a backlog for the year’s 
milling of choice soft wheat flours. 


Millers and grain dealers can do much 
to help reach the goal of getting pure 
seed wheat planted if they will co- 
operate by distributing seed lists and 
helping farmers to locate and secure 
good seed wheat for planting the 1943 
crop, states the Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Association. The organization is 
preparing lists of farmers who have 
approved seed for sale. Copies may be 
obtained through Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 


Crop prospects in Michigan on Aug. 
1 were above average and above last 
year. Yield of winter wheat is estimated 
at 23 bus per acre, 1 bu above last year 
and 2.2 above 10-year average. The 
output for wheat is estimated at 15,- 
594,000 bus; corn, 61,464,000 bus; oats, 
60,352,000 bus; barley, 7,095,000 bus, and 
rye 1,155,000 bus. 


Hourcuinson, Kansas.—Excessive and 
unusual rains in western Kansas are 
taking toll of the wheat piles left in 
the open for lack of storage. While bins 
are going up constantly and space is 
developing in elevators as CCC wheat is 
moved, millions of bushels continue 
grounded. 

Some wheat received here has been a 
total loss, due to heavy mixture of dirt 
and presence of weevils. 

Some of the small western and cen- 
tral Kansas mills have been investigat- 
ing the possibilities of handling the 
grinding of feed wheat for farmers buy- 
ing it from the government. Increasing 
interest is being shown due to the late- 
ness of feed crops in maturing and 
doubt that many fields can mature be- 
fore frost. 


e: * * * 
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THE LOGIC OF MILLING SEPARATIONS 


By Louis H. Gibson 


NYTHING which makes money 
A cannot be said to be trouble- 
some.” So said the author of this 
little article. It is as true in milling flour 
as in any other industrial process, for 
even if there were no such thing as 
money, the aim and end of effort is the 
accomplishment of some benefit that can 
well be called profit. And although this 
author, Louis H. Gibson, lived and milled 
and wrote many years ago, at the very 
beginning of the development of the 
modern process of flour milling, he 
recognized the purpose of milling with 
more certainty than do many associated 
with the industry today. The following 
is abstracted from Mr. Gibson’s book 
“Gradual Reduction Milling,” published 
in 1885, and the problems discussed are 
the problems of today as well as yester- 
day.—Tue Eprtors. 


¥ ¥ 


If a miller makes a very excellent qual- 
ity of flour, it is often imputed to him 
that he takes a large amount of wheat out 
of which to make a barrel of it. There is 
no reason for such a conclusion from 
such a basis. As every one knows, the 
quality of the flour is dependent upon 
the quality of the separations, and where 
one miller makes a better flour than an- 
other, he does it by making better sep- 
arations. In the ultimate result he gets 
the high grade stock into the high grade 
packer and the low grade stock into the 
low grade packer. It does not follow 
that because he makes a high grade pat- 
ent or clear he throws the low grade 
flour into the feed pile. Or, to go into 
this thing a little further, the making of 
superior high grades does not imply 
that questionable stocks are all run into 
the low grade or red-dog. The same 
good judgment which makes a superior 
high grade flour will also discriminate 
and use the same methods with refer- 
ence to the intermediate and lower 
grades. In order to maintain this high 
standard mentioned it is merely neces- 
sary that exact separations should be 
made. It does not mean that a large 
amount of high grade stock should be 
thrown into the low grade or into the 
feed pile in order to get a little high 
grade flour. Good flour is like good any- 
thing else; it is simply the absence of 
bad. 

The best milling is that which gets the 
most money out of the wheat. This means 
to make all the high grades possible, 
and when through making high grades, 
to make all the low grades possible. One 
division may be independent of another. 
The fact that one miller makes more 
high grade than another does not always 
signify that he has the best means. The 
fact of one miller making more low 
grade than another cannot necessarily 
mean that he is less skillful than another. 
It may mean that he has more of a mill 
to make it on, and consequently makes 
more of it. He gets more low grade stock 
into low grade flour than his neighbor 
and less into the feed. According to this, 
the best milling, in the sense of the defi- 
nition given, does not always locate the 
most skillful miller. Looking at it in a 
personal sense, the most skillful miller is 


he who does the best with what he has. 
He may do this and still not gain the 
position which he would have if better 
means were at his hand and he were 
doing the best milling in a milling sense. 

There are a great many mills in the 
country which are doing good work as 
to quality and poor work as to quantity. 


The flour is good and the yield high. 
There is another class where the yield 
is reasonably low, and the flour not so 
good. The reason for this is to be found 
in the incompleteness of the mills. There 
is not enough to them. There 
is nearly always enough mill to make 
good flour by throwing good stock into 


the feed bins, but there are very few 
mills which can make good high grades, 
a fair proportion of low grades, and still 
finish well. In the effort to do this when 
there is not enough mill, things are 
mixed, high, low and intermediate to- 
gether, and the result is correspondingly 


(Continued on page 21a.) 
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Methyl Bromide Penetrates 
Every Bag—Quickly, Easily. 


Old Bags Made New. No | 
Delay — No Waiting. | 
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BAG FUMIGATION! 


RELIEVES CURRENT SHORTAGE 


With all new jute bags “frozen,”” and other types 
limited, old bags must now serve time and time 
again. Before re-use, however, these bags must be 
thoroughly fumigated and cleaned—often in a very 
short time. 

METHYL BROMIDE is helping to do this important job 
efficiently and effectively. Some of its outstanding 
advantages are: 

@ PENETRATION—METHYL BROMIDE reaches to the very center 
of a large bale of bags. 

@ COMPLETE KILL — METHYL BROMIDE kills insects in every stage 
of development—egg to adult. 

@ QUICK AIRING— METHYL BROMIDE’S high diffusion rate means 
fast venting. No clinging to burlap—no delay in putting bags 
back to work. 





@ EASY TO APPLY— METHYL BROMIDE is easy to use. Complex 
equipment unnecessary. 


Write today for reference manual on METHYL BROMIDE 
fumigation. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND MICHIGAN 
New York St. Louis Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles : Seattle . Houston 
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MOISTURE 


in the 
MILL 


By 


Edgar S. Miller 


WENTY-FIVE years ago “air 

I conditioning” was almost unheard 

of. Today there are tens of thou- 
sands of air conditioning installations in 
factories, shops, offices, theaters, restau- 
rants, hotels and railroad cars, and the 
term is almost as familiar as aviation. 
But even now, “air conditioning” may 
mean almost anything or almost nothing. 
Practically everybody knows, at least, 
that aviation is concerned with flying, 
and even if no very accurate knowledge 
of how it is done is present, what is 
done is easily apparent. Almost the 
opposite is true with regard to air con- 
ditioning. A definition has been at- 
tempted by engineers, of course, but an 
understanding and acceptance of this 
definition still leaves room for uncertainty 
and confusion. 

Probably this is largely due to the fact 
that the “conditioning” of air is merely 
a means of accomplishing an end. Long 
before man knew anything about the 
nature and properties of air, he “con- 
ditioned” it—for a purpose. He wanted 
to warm his body. Upon occasion he 
wanted it to dry out his cave. By the 
mere building of a fire he effected 
changes identical with those effected in 
modern air conditioning: he altered the 
heat content (and the temperature) of 
air, caused changes in humidity, and, 
through the temperature change, brought 
about air movement. 

The art of heating had made consider- 
able progress along scientific lines before 
anybody suspected that there was a posi- 
tive and inescapable tie-up between tem- 
perature and humidity. Actually, this 
fact is not so very widely recognized today. 
“Humidity”—meaning relative humidity 
—is frequently thought of and spoken of 
as a condition independent of other fac- 
tors, such as air temperature and air 
quantity. This is proved by the familiar 
expression, “It isn’t the heat; it’s the 
humidity.” 


Apparently, the first major attempt 
to control atmospheric conditions in the 
field of mechanical processing was made 
in textile mills. It was intended to be 
a “humidification” procedure pure and 
simple. Having proved that cotton and 
wool and silk fibers “went haywire” when 
they became too dry during processing, 
steps were taken to prevent their drying 
out. The simple expedient of increasing 
humidity by spraying liquid water into 
the rooms represented the first approach 
to a solution of the problem. Introduced 
in a finely-divided form through “atomiz- 
ing” the little droplets were 
vaporized by the absorption of heat con- 
tributed to the air by machines, lights, 
and, directly or indirectly, the rays of 
the sun. The vapor molecules forced 
themselves into the air, and thus built 
up humidity. 


nozzles, 


It appears that the fibers being proc- 
essed in these mills were not adversely 
affected by the maximum temperatures 
existing. The 


workers were, 


however. 
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This article is not intended to be an academic discussion of the 
physical laws concerned with the transformation of liquid water 
to vapor, and vice versa, and the metamorphosis of sensible heat 


to latent heat, and vice versa. 
tical. 


The purpose is thoroughly prac- 
Thousands upon thousands of dollars have been invested 


by mills in all sections of the country for equipment and labor with 

a view to facilitating operations and increasing profits by avoiding 

waste and insuring a high degree of uniformity of products. In 

instances where a satisfying measure of success has been attained, 

nothing that is offered is likely to be of much value, but where the 

opposite is true, perhaps an examination of facts, as suggested here, 
may indicate why. 


And although that wasn’t of as much 
significance in those days as it is now, 
it did have a part in the change of pro- 
cedure which followed shortly. “Humid- 
ity,” without too much regard for tem- 
perature, has, however, remained the fac- 
tor of chief importance in the manufac- 
ture of certain textiles. 

Information available indicates that the 
first attempts toward influencing the op- 
eration of flour milling favorably by al- 
tering atmospheric conditions in the mills 
were made on the assumption that wheat 
and its ground products would respond 
as did the fibers processed in the manu- 
facture of textiles. By 1920 several 
“humidifying” systems had been installed 
in European flour mills, and at least 
one large American mill went in for 
spray nozzles early in the decade. It 
did not take the superintendent of this 
plant long to discover, however, that his 
problem was not concerned with humid- 
ity alone. He found that with high 
humidity in moderate weather there was 
less evaporation of moisture from mill 
stocks, but he was amazed, he said, when 
positive evidence proved that this was 
not the case in summer. 

It is, however, quite apparent that a 
goodly percentage of operative millers 
and milling engineers continued to think 
of atmospheric control in the flour mill 
as “humidification.” That many mill ex- 
ecutives took the same view should not 
be surprising, since they have a right to 
expect accurate technical information 
from technical men, but it is a fact that 
not a few saw beyond the “humidity” 
phase very easily. Nevertheless, it would 
be safe to bet something that the milling 
industry as a whole thinks of the mainte- 
nance of a high percentage of relative 
humidity in the mill when the control 
of atmospheric conditions is thought of 
at all. 

Almost everybody who is at all con- 
cerned with the operation of a flour mill 






































knows that the milling process requires 
the moving of large quantities of air. 
When this air is discharged to the out- 
doors an equivalent amount must be 
brought in from the outdoors. In winter 
it must be heated, and this is a rather 
serious matter from the standpoint of 
fuel cost, especially in mills located 
where many winter days are moderately 
to severely cold. 

A little investigation will reveal othe: 
disturbing factors, too. For example, 
when the outdoor air has a temperature 
of zero and a relative humidity of 70% it 
will contain only about 0.3 avoirdupois 
grains of moisture per cubic foot. Such 
air heated to 75° would not be expected 
to contain any more moisture per cu ft, 
and reference to readily available tables 
or charts will reveal that with 0.3 grains 
of moisture per cu ft the relative humid- 
ity of 75° air would be less than 4%. 

Figures such as these have been cited 
innumerable times in the past 20 years 
to prove that most people live and work, 
in wintertime, under conditions “drier 
than the Sahara Desert.” Since it is 
generally supposed (and substantiated by 
positive evidence) that in moderately 
warm weather, when operating conditions 
are at least fairly satisfactory in a flour 
mill, relative humidities are often 10 
times 4%, it has seemed the most obvious 
thing in the world that winter relative 
humidities should be greatly increased. 
Moreover, the laudable desire to save 
fuel by avoiding the discharging of warm 
air to the outdoors naturally suggested the 
accomplishment of the two purposes by 
recirculation—the using of the same air 
over and over again. 

Such procedure has become increas- 
ingly popular in recent years. In many 
mills arrangements have been made to 
vent metal dust collectors receiving air 
from certain machines to the outdoors in 
warm weather and to switch this warm 
and humid air to tubular cloth collectors 
in winter. In some instances these cloth 
collectors (which are essentially filters) 
are set on a floor below that part of the 
building housing most of the milling ma- 
chinery, it having been taken for granted 
that the warm discharged air would rise 
and be diffused throughout the mill. In 
other installations the cloth collectors 
have been housed in special rooms. Fans 
draw air from these rooms and distribute 
it, through ducts, to various parts of the 
mill. There seems to be considerable 
evidence that in at least some instances 
neither procedure described has been 
found completely satisfactory. Perhaps 
some light on the “why” of this may be 
obtained by examining, superficially, to 
be sure, conditions known to have existed 
in one operating mill running normally on 
a winter day and on a summer day. 

Consider the winter day: With an out- 
door temperature very close to zero (2 
above), and without any used air being 
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The War Department has specified that 
all flour purchased for the United States 
Army must be enriched in conformity 
with the standards set by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The Quartermaster 
Corps also has announced that all com- 
mercial bread purchased for Army use 
must be enriched. Through this action, 
the already impressive list of important 


organizations which have endorsed the 
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enrichment program is virtually completed. 

The inclusion of Enriched White Flour 
and Bread as integral and important 
parts of the carefully planned Army diet 
is an outstanding example of the solid 
support given to the enrichment pro- 
gram by organizations which exert a 
commanding influence on the purchasing 
habits of the American people. 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure 


vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co. Inc. 
offers the miller a central and depend- 
able source of enrichment ingredients... 
Backed by thorough experience, extensive 
resources, modern and rapidly-expand- 
ing production facilities, we are prepared 
to serve the milling industry in further- 
ing the enrichment program. 

This is one of a series published as a service 


to the Milling Industry by Merck & Co. Inc. 


MERCK & CO. Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAMWAY, N. J. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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recirculated, at no place in the mill 
could a relative humidity of less than 
38% be found. The mill was not cold. 
Temperatures were not uniform, but in 
among the roller mills thermometer read- 
ings ranged from 71 to 73 degrees. In 
among the purifiers conditions which 
might fairly be called “average” approxi- 
mated dry-bulb and wet-bulb tempera- 
tures of 70 and 56 degrees, respectively, 
representing a relative humidity of about 
40%. 

It would be quite logical to question 
here the figures for theoretical relative 
humidity percentages presented in an 
earlier paragraph, and it wouldn’t be out 
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of place for somebody to suggest that this 
was another one of those places where 
something true in theory was not borne 
out in practice. The fact is, however, 
that nothing is true “in theory” if it 
can’t be proved true in practice, and 
in this case the theory upon which the 
calculations were based is positively 
sound. It is therefore true. But all the 
facts were not taken into consideration. 
Air with a temperature of 2 above zero 
and having a relative humidity of 70% 
would, if heated to 70°, have about .37 
grains of moisture per cu ft and a rela- 
tive humidity of about 5% if it received 
no additional moisture. Apparently there 
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A CONTINUOUS PROCESS—PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
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FINISHED PRODUCTS— 
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Prompt deliveries can be made NOW! 
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is only one reasonable conclusion: the air 
in the mill contained something like 2.8 
grains more moisture per cu ft than did 
the outdoor air before it was brought 
into the mill. Therefore, it had received 
and retained a considerable quantity of 
water vapor. 

The source of this additional moisture 
isn’t much of a mystery. Nor should 
it be so very hard to figure out how it 
managed to get into the form of vapor 
and be turned loose in the mill. But of 
first importance is the fact that it did; 
and since most millers will readily agree 
that very good operation can be expected 
under conditions of 70° and 38% to 40% 
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relative humidity, it should not be sur- 
prising that relative humidities from 65% 
to 68%, with temperatures ranging from 
76° to 78° (conditions reported by one 
mill operating a “humidifying” system) 
are not favored by all millers. 

The manager of a flour mill of con- 
siderable size once submitted this ques- 
tion to the Association of Operative 
Millers: If air conditioning was originally 
installed to decrease the evaporative loss 
of moisture from mill stocks, wouldn't 
it be good practice to eliminate all evap- 
orative loss? A group of millers, milling 
engineers and engineers working in the 
field of heating, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning discussed the matter briefly. 
Only brief discussion was necessary, for 
it was readily agreed that the vaporiza- 
tion of some of the moisture contained in 
mill stocks could not be avoided with the 
milling set-up in use. It was held, too, 
that such a situation would be undesir- 
able if it could be brought about, because 
the breaking process demands more mois- 
ture in the wheat than is desirable in 
the finished products. 

It is true that one of the important 
virtues ascribed to air conditioning in 
the flour mill was the prevention of e.- 
cessive evaporation. A decrease in in- 
visible loss (evaporative loss) was legiti- 
mately used as a selling point. It was 
sometimes the only point a prospective 
purchaser could see, for such things may 
be made very plain when it can be shown 
that the total weight of finished products 
has run less by 1% or 2% than the 
weight of the wheat used to make them. 
But practical millers have generally been 
able to see other reasons why high evap- 
oration was undesirable. It has often 
been submitted that since branny par- 
ticles are more easily broken up when 
their moisture content is low, cleaner 
flour (flour with better color, lower “ash” 
and superior handling properties) could 
be made when the particles mentioned 
were not permitted to “dry out.” 

This fact, about which there has never 
been any serious argument, is probably 
responsible for the supposition that 
humidification is the really significant 
factor in the control of atmospheric con- 
ditions for the purpose of making the 
operation of a flour mill more profitable. 
Again the theory is sound—in itself. 
But again, failure to examine the theo- 
retical phases thoroughly can make prac- 
tice and theory seem at variance. 

This article is not intended to be an 
academic discussion of the physical laws 
concerned with the transformation of 
liquid water to vapor, and vice versa, 
and the metamorphosis of sensible heat 
to latent heat, and vice versa. The pur- 
pose is thoroughly practical. Thousands 
upon thousands of dollars have been in- 
vested by mills in all sections of the 
country for equipment and labor with 
a view to facilitating operations and 
increasing profits by avoiding waste and 
insuring a high degree of uniformity of 
products. In instances where a satisfy- 
ing measure of success has been attained, 
nothing that is offered is likely to be 
of any value, but where the opposite is 
true, perhaps an examination of facts, 
as suggested here, may indicate why. 

In a previous paragraph, atmospheric 
conditions in a commercial mill operating 
in winter without any “air conditioning” 
equipment whatsoever were briefly stated. 
Complete data were not offered, of course, 
but this much may be added here: the av- 
erage difference in the moisture of the 
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finished product and by-products (mill- 
feeds) and the wheat at the first break 
rolls was very close to 1.10%. It will 
be recalled that the relative humidity 
readings in this mill ranged from 38% 
to 40%. Evaporation of moisture from 
mill stocks was occurring. This was 
proved by two sets of figures: those show- 
ing that the room air contained about 2.8 
grains more moisture per cu ft than the 
outdoor air, and those indicating that 
moisture equal to about 1.10% of the 
weight of the wheat used was removed 
from the wheat, most certainly in the 
form of vapor. 

The two sets of figures cannot be cor- 
related, because the relation of the quan- 
tity of room air to the air actually in- 
haled by the machines and later dis- 
But the fig- 
ures showing the actual loss of weight 


charged was not known. 


are sufficient to establish “evaporative 
loss.” It was the intention to offer simi- 
lar data obtained in the same mill on a 
moderately warm day in summer, and 
these follow. No atmospheric control of 
any kind was in use, and no air was 
“recirculated,” of course. 

The temperature in the shade outdoors 
was 86°, and the relative humidity was 
12%. In among the rolls, thermometers 
registered around 95° to 97°, and the 
relative humidity as indicated by a “wet- 
bulb” reading taken with an aspirating 
psychrometer (not with a stationary “hy- 
grometer”) showed an average of ap- 
proximately 50%. 
terest, the air of the roller floor (aver- 


As a matter of in- 


age temperature, say, 96°) contained 
approximately 8.8 grains of water vapor 
per cu ft. 
same mill the vapor content of the air 


In the same spots in the 


under winter conditions was approxi- 
mately 3.0 grains per cu ft. 

Elsewhere in the mill temperatures 
varied but slightly from those on the 
roller floor. Milling conditions were not 
considered very good, and it was believed 
that the amount of wheat used in pro- 
ducing a barrel of flour was consider- 
ably more than would have been the 
case with lower temperature. _ But it 
would undoubtedly have been difficult to 
convince the millers in charge that what 
was needed was “higher humidity.” Yet 
tests made when the conditions recorded 
prevailed showed that the average mois- 
ture content of finished product and by- 
products was 13.46%, as against 15.40% 
for the mill-mix—a loss of 1.94%. Match 
this against the 1.10% loss of the winter 
day when the relative humidity was 
about 40%, and it may at least be doubt- 
ed that conditions of high humidity are, 
in themselves, as significant in connec- 
tion with either economy or high quality 
products as are some of the other factors 
properly included in “air conditioning.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Diastatic activity is a term used by 
cereal chemists to specify the rate at 
which diastase converts starch into mal- 
tose. It is usually expressed as the 
number of milligrams of maltose per hour 
per 100 grams of flour under certain 
conditions. The usual range is from 100 
to 400 units. A diastatic activity of 
100 would be considered extremely low, 
while a value of 400 would be excep- 
tionally high. Some of the flour streams 
in a mill may show a value of 400 or 
more, but a value this high for straight 
flour would indicate a frosted or dam- 
aged wheat. Ordinarily a diastatic activ- 
ity of 200 is considered sufficient to pro- 
duce good bread.”—Dewey Robbins. 
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A 
ADJUSTING A HAMMER MILL 





NCE a concern for which I was 
() wortins decided to do away with 
one of my major headaches, Our 
old hammer mill had been in operation 


for several years and was in a sorry 
state of repair despite a regular schedule 


By C.C. Barkham 


of inspection and service. It simply would 
not stand the gaff. All too often a new 
bearing would be required just when the 
product from the mill was needed most. 
I was very agreeably surprised when I 
heard what “brand” of mill had been 


bought. For some time I’d been reconcil- 
ed to thinking that the old mill would be 
traded in for another just like it. But 
no. The new grinder was to be my fav- 
orite. Balanced on an electrical machine, 
it had a large shaft, big bearings, a 


A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY FOR MILLERS 


HE fast developing world-wide transportation 
y gore already so painfully evident along our 
Eastern seaboard, presents a double opportunity to 
wide awake millers with vision. It offers a wonderful 
chance to serve the best nutritional interests of our 
country and our Allies, yet at the same time it can be 


the key to higher profits through higher volume. 


HERE’S HOW 


Stalled transportation means less food can be 
shipped. So every cubic foot of shipping 
space must carry the highest nutritional 


values. And that means high vitamin values. 
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Right here is your double opportunity. For by en- 
riching your flour with thiamine (B;) and niacin (which 
are now available at lower cost than ever before), you 
do two things: (1) You safeguard the health and pro- 
ductive efficiency of our production and fighting forces 
against dangerous vitamin deficiencies. (2) You auto- 
matically put yourself in line to increase your volume. 
For practically every purchaser of food is vitamin con- 
scious today—is looking at labels for vitamin content. 

Leading milling companies have already enriched 
all of their family flour. Time is precious. If your plans 
are not complete for all out enrichment of 
your white flour output, get the advice of 


our technical staff today. 





ROCHE PARK, NUTLEY, N. J. 
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syphon feeder—well, it had everything 
I wanted, 

The machine was delivered and shortly 
was “on the line” for a tryout. Every- 
thing worked out on schedule for a few 
days; then we struck a snag. 

Coming to work one morning I learned 
that the feed mill was behind schedule 
because of a shortage of ground bran for 
mash feeds. This reground bran was 
produced during the night shift by grind- 
ing bran purchased from other mills. The 
night man reported that he had made 
every effort to get his regular amount 
completed, but the mill would not handle 
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the load we thought it should. Being a 
reliable fellow, it was evident that some- 
thing was either out of adjustment, or 
our fine looking mill was merely a flash 
in the pan. 

To make things as easy as possible, the 
hammers were reversed to bring a new 
edge into use, although the first edge 
showed hardly any sign of wear. A new 
screen was also put in, but it was still 
impossible to get a load through the mill. 
I suppose that at least a half dozen rea- 
sons were advanced by as many “ex- 
perts,” my own not excepted, concerning 
just what was needed to overcome the 


trouble. We even took down a section of 
the blow pipe to make sure that the out- 
let was open. The local power station 
sent an electrical engineer to check the 
condition of the motor. Finding this in 
good shape and up to speed it looked 
for a time as though my goose was 
cooked. 

There was no time for fooling around. 
I had “bragged” loud and long about 
what this mill could and would do. 

The grinder was fitted with a feeder 
of the syphon type that was very effec- 
tive in trapping out the rocks and 
“jewelry” that are usually present in 








HAVE YOU READ ANY WOMEN’S MINDS LATELY? 


FortunatEeLy, with these facts before you, you don’t have to be a mind reader 
to see an excellent chance for increasing your sales and profits: 


1. Today, more people than ever before are using pre-leavened specialty flours. 


2. Better yet, with income levels rising throughout the nation, this growing mar- 
ket promises to grow still faster as still more families are able to buy the flours 


they have always preferred. 


In the light of these facts, isn’t this the time to back your specialty flours with 
all the advertising and merchandising support you can command? 

Or, if you are zot now marketing such profitable specialties as biscuit mixes, 
pancake flours, waffle flours, and self-rising cake flours, don’t those facts indi- 
cate that now is the time to investigate the increasing profit opportunities they 


reveal? 


You will find that recent years have also brought consistent improvements 
to leavening agents ... so that today you can offer your customers better, more 
uniform flours than ever before. And you will find Monsanto an excellent place 
to start your investigation. Here the knowledge gained from sixty-five years of 
experience in the leavening field and the services of a newly enlarged baking 


laboratory are at your service. 


Monsanto’s HT Phosphate, made from Monsanto-produced, pure phosphoric 
acid and heart-of-the-vein food grade lime, has long been noted for: ¥ HIGH 
TEST PURITY Y UNIFORM NEUTRALIZING STRENGTH YY CORRECT 
GRANULATION yY FREE FLOWING QUALITIES. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 





HOW LIGHT IS A BISCUIT? 





Weighing a biscuit or determining its 
“lightness” is a more complicated op- 
eration than you might think. 





First you get the actual weight of the 
biscuit on a pair of delicate laboratory 
scales. Then you determine its volume 
by measuring the quantity of light, tiny 
seeds it displaces in a special instru- 
ment known as a volumeter. Finally 
you divide the volume by the weight 
and you have the biscuit’s specific vol- 
ume, true measure of its lightness and 
an accurate index to its digestibility. 

That’s just one of the delicate and 
precise tests that the HT Laboratory is 
prepared to make to help you find ex- 
actly the best formula for the type of 
pre-leavened flours youare offering your 
customers. 





The first baking laboratory ever estab- 
lished by a phosphate producer, the 
HT laboratory has been solving knotty 
leavening problems for the milling in- 
dustry by just such scientific methods 
for over twenty years. Only recently 
enlarged and re-equipped with the lat- 
est types of baking and testing equip- 
ment, itis staffed by experienced baking 
chemists who are thoroughly familiar 
with milling problems...and are glad 
to help with yours! 
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grist. I should also mention the several 
slides that control the feed and air to the 
syphon. Proper adjustment of these 
slides is the only way to get efficient 
work from a mill of this type. 

In the base of the machine there was 
a damper with means for locking it at 
any position. This damper, it was found 
out later, had quite a critical setting 
when bulky products were being ground. 

The motor was equipped with an am- 
meter, and it was therefore easy to tell 
that it was “loafing along” with no load 
indicated, but we were sure that the in- 
terior of the mill was well filled with 
bran. 

Not having tried grinding anything 
but bran during the experiments, the 
grinder man suggested that we try the 
mill on milo, since the feed mill was 
needing that as well as bran. This was 
done and for some time the crew had 
all it wanted. Two men could not keep 
the stuff out of the way with a current 
draw _on the meter of 75 amp. This was 
a forty H. P. motor. The test convinced 
all of us that the mill was capable of 
grinding lots of feed. It was up to us 
to see that it was properly operated. 

Finishing the milo, bran was attempted 
again with results about the same. Send- 
ing all the other “experts” to other work 
I instructed the regular grinder attend- 
ant to keep the feeder full and to watch 
the collector spout, nothing else. I didn’t 
even want him to come in the room where 
the grinder was. This last was not that I 
thought myself a miracle worker. I know, 
however, that a drowning man grasps 
at a straw and that I was sure to try 
everything suggested, whether foolish or 
logical. 

All this time the mill was running with 
the sound that meant “no load.” The meter 
showed this to be true. But the mill was 
full of bran, it could be seen through the 
slide in the top of the case. 

I opened the under-the-screen damper 
and was surprised to feel the pull that 
the suction of the fan exerted on it. At 
the same time the meter registered some 
increase in load, but not enough. 

This powerful pull at the damper was 
what finally led to the solution of the 
problem. My reasoning was along these 
lines, The bran that was produced in our 
plant was mixed with unground screen- 
ings, which made a pretty “sharp” stock, 
while the “out of town” bran was, accord- 
ing to the old tradition, broad and flaky. 
The broad flat flakes of bran were being 
drawn to the screen by the powerful suc- 
tion before the hammers could reduce it. 
This may sound like a true pipe dream, 
but having tried unsuccessfully to dis- 
prove it several times has finally con- 
vinced me that this is true. The result 
was a blank instead of a perforated 
screen. 

I finally opened the under-the-screen 
damper to the full width, closed the in- 
let slide and filled the upper part of the 
feeder and hopper with bran, with the 
mill stopped. The unit was then started 
and when up to full speed the inlet was 
opened wide. Whooooooosh (or some such 
sound) and we were grinding bran. 
Our meter showed a fair load, but since 
the motor was cool we decided to load 
it up for a short while. The inlet to the 
syphon feeder was opened but this did 
not increase the electrical load to any 
great extent. The only other thing left 
was to close the lower damper to in- 
crease the air through the mill. It was 
soon evident that the air and bran must 

(Continued on page 22a.) 
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HE increase of surface area as a 
result of subdivision of a body 
has been previously discussed, par- 


ticularly in a recent article.(1) Here 
we shall discuss specifically how this 
increase in surface affects adsorption 
and thereby the absorption of water by 
flour. 

It is well known that high protein 
flours absorb more water than low pro- 
tein flours in making dough of a desir- 
able consistency. How the absorption 
increases as protein content increases is 
shown in Table I (Swanson, 1941). The 
literature of cereal chemistry contains 
much similar data. 





TABLE I. RELATION OF PROTEIN PER 
CENT TO ABSORPTION 

o——Per cent aa 

Variety— Protein Absorption 
Chiefkan ..... eceeveces 9.9 60 

11.2 62.5 

12.7 65.5 

14.1 69.5 

15.4 70.5 

CIAPKAN .occccccccccses 9.9 53.0 

10.6 54.0 

12.2 57.0 

14.0 61.5 

16.2 64.0 

Michigan Wonder ..... 9.7 54.0 

10.6 55.5 

12.5 57.5 

14.3 65.0 

TUPMCY occccresececese 9.5 57.0 

10.8 60.0 

12.7 64.0 

13.8 65.5 

15.6 69.5 

In inquiring as to the cause of this 


higher absorption, we find this expla- 
nation: one the differences 
between the structures of protein and 
starch. In a previous article dealing 
with starch (2) it was shown that the 
starch of wheat consists of 
ranging in size from a few to over 20 
microns in diameter, and that the gran- 
ules are spheroidal in shape. The added 
water in dough is adsorbed on the sur- 
faces of these granules, and there is 
little or no penetration. 

Water adsorption on protein prob- 
ably takes place directly on the sur- 
faces of the molecules. This seems cer- 
tain, but we shall not here 
whether or not there is actual combina- 
tion of this water with the protein. The 
molecular weight of the protein mole- 
cules is estimated to be in the range of 
35,000, or multiples. This is very large 
in comparison with water, which has a 
molecular weight of 18. But while the 
molecular weight of protein is large, the 
dimensions submicroscopic, which 
means that they are less than 42 micron. 
About three fourths of the total sur- 
face of the starch of wheat flour is 
possessed by the large granules, whose 
average diameter is 24.9 microns.(2) 
Thus even the small starch granules are 
very large in comparison with the mole- 
cules of protein. Moreover, the protein 
molecules are of irregular structure 
while the starch is comparatively spher- 
oidal and symmetrical. Unevenness or 
irregularity of surface means greater 
total area. 

In the article on the extent of sur- 
face increase as a result of subdivi- 
sion (1) it was shown that elongated and 
flat bodies had proportionately greater 
surface areas in ratio to mass than those 
that were cubical or spheroidal. The 
protein molecules or particles have a 
greater extent of surface than starch 
molecules or granules, in proportion to 
their mass, not only because of smaller 
size but also because of particle con- 
figuration. While the starch bodies have 
a predominantly spheroidal contour, the 
protein bodies may be globular, fibrillar, 
laminar or flat. The fibrillar are great- 
est in surfacé area in proportion to 
mass and the laminar the next greatest. 

The globular would have the least sur- 
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granules 


discuss 
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face area to mass if they were as solid 
as the starch granules, but there is good 
evidence to indicate that they have a 
structure similar to that which would be 
obtained if a piece of flat screen wire 
was rolled into a ball. The water mole- 
cules small enough to enter the 
meshes, or pores, and in this way they 
are intra-absorbed. This may occur in 
dough, and it does take place when 
wheat gluten swells in dilute acids, as in 
the Berliner Koopman test. (“Cereal 
Laboratory Methods,” American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists.) 

The percentage ratio of adsorbed 
water to solid bodies may be illustrated 
by the following: 

A cube whose 


are 


volume is one cubic 


centimeter (cm) has six faces, each 
measuring 1 cm by 1 cm. (1) A prism 
1 em by 1 cm by .1 em has a volume 







The diameter of the water molecule is 
0.2 
one of 


millimicrons, and hence it is 
the smallest of 
medium sized wheat starch granule is 
10,100 millimicrons in diameter, 
hence it is a very large object in com- 
parison with the water molecule. We 
have little or no information on the 


space dimensions of protein molecules, 


near 


molecules. <A 


and 


but since their molecular weights are 
something like 2,000 times that of water, 
they are also comparatively large ob- 
jects on which the water molecules may 
be adsorbed. And the thickness of the 
films of adsorbed water need be only 
one tenth, or less, the cross section di- 
mension of the surface on which they are 
adsorbed to account for a 60% adsorp- 
tion. 

Alexander (1936) gives figures which 
show that the cross section of a cellulose 
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great, as is shown by the pressure ex- 
erted by swelling wood, 

When the layers of water molecules 
are adsorbed on the starch granules they 
form the 
same thing is true of larger endosperm 
particles. When pieces of endosperm 
(middlings) are subjected to crushing 
or shearing action they do not bend; 
they break apart, because the points of 


junctions of weakness, and 


greatest weakness are the films of water 
molecules adsorbed on their surfaces, as 
shown in Fig. 2. The actual structure 
of such particles is much more compli- 
cated than indicated, since the protein 
material is interspersed between the 
starch granules. In high-protein kernels 
the packing of this material is so dense 
that a cut section looks 
translucent. 


and 
In low-protein kernels the 
air spaces are larger. Light is reflected 


vitreous 





Fig. 1. 
their cross sections. 
water molecules are absorbed into a body of cellulose (adsorbed 


Dry, 


on the molecules) swelling occurs. 
in a sketeh of wood. 


ing the fibers to slide on each other, 


The molecules of cellulose are long in relation to 
they lie close together, 


This action is indicated here 
Wood which has absorbed water may 
be bent because the water molecules act as lubricants, allow- 


Fig. 2. 
but when 


size of the 


Water molecules absorbed on rounded bodies, such as 
starch granules, force the bodies apart, as is also the case with 
larger endosperm particles. The absorbed film forms a junc- 
ture of weakness, at which breaking most easily occurs. 
particles shown above is 
natural, and the dots representing water molecules are magni- 


The 


much greater than 


fied to the point of exaggeration. 


Absorption and Surface Area 





of 0.1 cu cm (cc). Six such prisms, or 
enough to cover the six faces of the 
cube, have a total volume of 0.6 cc, or 
60% of the volume of the cube. If this 
larger cube is divided into smaller cubes 
whose edges measure 0.1 cm, there will 
be a thousand of the smaller cubes. 
Prisms only 0.01 cm thick covering the 
six faces of each cube will be 60% of 
the volume. Since this is on a relative 
geometrical basis, these percentage re- 
lationships hold with smaller sizes. 

By a continuous subdivision, a_ size 
will be reached which is in the range 
of starch granules, or even protein mole- 
cules. While the shapes of these latter 
are not cubical, the meandering contour 
only increases the relative amounts of 
surfaces for adsorption. Thus, if the 
adsorbed water films are one tenth the 
thickness of the dimension of the starch 
granules or protein particles on which 
they are adsorbed they will be at least 
60% of the volume of the solid bodies. 
This suggests the thinness of the water 
films in dough, since water is only about 
40 to 45% of the dough mass. 





By k ok 
Cc. O. Swanson 


= 


molecule is 5 millimicrons and the length 
60 millimicrons. This indicates that it 
would take 25 water molecules in a row 
to form a line as long as the cross sec- 
tion of a cellulose molecule, and 300 in 
a row to form a line as long as this 
molecule. Such cellulose molecules would 
have a large surface on which the water 
molecules could be adsorbed. 

The general rounded shapes of the 
starch granules and elongated shapes 
of the cellulose molecules which consti- 
tute the fibrous material in bran, and 
the adsorption of water on these, help 
to understand why the tempering water 
toughens the bran and mellows the en- 
dosperm. As is well known, pieces of 
wood can be bent when they have been 
in water (Fig. 1), while the 
same amount of bending cannot be done 
without breaking when the wood is dry. 
The water molecules absorbed into the 
wood form layers on the fibrous ma- 
terials. This forces the fibers apart very 
short distances, since the water molecules 
must have space. The force by which 
the water molecules are absorbed is 


soaked 





more as it is from particles of snow. 
At the beginning of this article it was 
shown that there is a correlation be- 
tween the protein content of a flour 
and the amount of water it will absorb. 
This suggests the possibility of using 
a scientific method of estimating water 
absorption in flour. A definite ratio 
between water absorption and protein 
can be found. This ratio will not be 
the same for all flours, but a ratio can 
be established for each kind. This will 
come nearer to giving the correct ab- 
sorption figure than the present “cut 
and try” method. 
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A System of Mill andj\Elevator Reporting 


By Arthur L. Chandler 


ing milling operations, by means 

of which it is possible to account 
continuously for wheat unloaded and 
ground, has recently been developed by 
Gene Guest, of Charlotte, N. C. It is 
designed to give the miller or mill su- 
perintendent records and weights of 
wheat from the time it is received in 
the elevator until it is delivered to the 
warehouse in the form of finished prod- 
ucts. By a series of weight recordings, 
before and after each movement of the 
grain, all losses in weight due to clean- 
ing, turning and grinding are accounted 
for. 

If these weight changes or losses are 
charged currently into the cost of goods 
used at the time they are incurred, the 
cost card formula will give proper recog- 
nition to them and they will not be per- 
mitted to accrue until the annual or semi- 
annual weigh-up results in an inventory 
shortage. By then it is too late to get 
the additional, or unaccounted, cost into 
the price of the products, and the miller 
finds he has been misled by his monthly 
or quarterly operating statements. Many 
a head miller has been called on the 
carpet when an inventory shortage de- 
veloped. 


A SYSTEM of recording and report- 


Out of this situation grew another 
which in these days of sharp penciled 
competition is just as bad. The situa- 
tion referred to is that of building an 
elevator overage by the simple expedient 
of charging to purchases or stock on 
hand the unloaded weight and crediting 
to stock the weight of tempered wheat 
going to the rolls. If, as is usually the 
case, the tempering process adds more 
weight than that taken out in the clean- 
ing and turning process, the result is a 


current overcharge to materials used. 
The accrued difference piles up as an 
elevator overage. This is purely a “pa- 
per profit” device, and the miller has 
probably had to pass up business he 
might have taken had he known his true 
wheat cost. 

On the other hand, the sales managers 
of many mills, knowing there would be 
a wheat overage at the end of the year, 
have used some of it in their current 
prices, and in their congenital optimism 
have “overguessed” the amount of the 
overage. The result has been some more 
red figures at the end of the year. Any 
way you look at it, untruthful account- 
ing leads to disaster for the miller. 

Mr. Guest would go so far in supply- 
ing truthful material costs as to spend 
a few dollars to locate scales in the mill 
at such places, and to record such 
weights, that nobody would be fooled 
about his material costs. His plan is the 
first comprehensive device brought for- 
ward which will keep the whole truth, 
regarding production costs, in front of 
the management all of the time. It takes 
some scales located at the right places 
and a little common sense arithmetic, 
which has been described as “Operative 
Millers’ Accounting,” but the results will 
be eminently worth while. 

In the average mill, Mr. Guest’s plan 
calls for five sets of scales. The weights 
taken are as follows: 

1, Elevator receiving weights of dirty 
wheat unloaded. Naturally, if the screen- 
ings are returned to the farmer only the 
weight actually put in the elevator is 
used. That weight is “wheat” from that 
moment on. 

2. Weight of screenings taken out in 
the elevator cleaning process. Those 


screenings are “wheat,” having been paid 
for as such. If they are fed back into 
the millfeed they will ultimately enter 
into the production record as feed pro- 
duced, but the weight of them must be 
known and recorded. 

3. Weight of semi-cleaned dry wheat 
weighed over from the elevator to the 
mill. 

4. Weight of clean, tempered wheat 
delivered to the first break rolls. 

5. Weight of screenings taken from 
the wheat during the cleaning process 
in the mill. This weight also includes 
dust taken from the collectors. 

The capacity of the scales used will 
depend upon the capacity of the mill. 
The larger the scales, the more accurate 
will be the records and, of course, the 
less wear will be given the scales, owing 
to the lesser number of times they will 
dump. In the illustrations in Form No. 
1 all scales are presumed to be of half 
bushel capacity except the screenings 
scale (No. 5), which is set to dump 20 
lbs, or one third of a bushel, of screen- 
ings. It will be noted that weights 4 and 
5 are determined in the mill, although 
they are first recorded on Mr. Guest’s 
“Elevator Report” together with all the 
other weights taken. Car wheat is re- 
corded separately from truck or wagon 
wheat. Local wheat is frequently cleaned 
upon receipt, and the screenings are 
returned to the farmer. If these screen- 
ings are retained by the mill they must 
be weighed and recorded separately from 
the weights listed above, since they do 
not affect the net weight of local wheat 
received. On the left side of the form 
numbered 3 the total car wheat and 
local wheat are added together. The 
No. 2 scale weight is then deducted, to 


show the total net receipts. After add- 
ing the previous day’s elevator stock 
balance and deducting the wheat deliv- 
ered to the mill (scale No. 3), we have 
tonight’s balance in the elevator. Thus 
a running balance of elevator wheat is 
carried from day to day. This balance 
should prove out by actual weigh-up, the 
only variation between the record and 
scale weights being due to loss or pick- 
up in moisture, or to loss due to the 
gratification of weevil appetites. As Mr. 
Guest has pointed out, such a record 
would prove invaluable in establishing 
a fire loss. 

The reader will note the deduction 
from scale No. 3 of the weight recorded 
on scale No. 5. This means that by de- 
ducting from the weight of wheat deliv- 
ered to the mill the screenings removed 
by the mill cleaning equipment we have 
the weight of the clean, dry wheat just 
prior to temper. (This would have been 
a useful weight to use in the determina- 
tion of the old—but well remembered— 
processing tax liability.) In other words, 
if there were no wheat left in the tem- 
pering tanks, and if no moisture had 
been added to this clean, dry wheat, the 
balance shown under scale No. 3, less 
the screenings weighed on scale No. 5, 
would tally with the weight recorded 
on scale No. 4. 

Under scale No. 4 is shown a line for 
loss or gain. If the tempering tanks 
were empty, this balance would be a 
gain represented wholly in the moisture 
added. If the tempering tanks were not 
empty, this balance would include the 
wheat left in the tempering tanks plus 
any gain due to the addition of moisture. 
In this event the weight is valueless. 

There are many types of packing 
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ELEVATOR REPORT AND MILL SCALE READINGS MILL REPORT OF FLOUR PACKED OUT 
CAR WHEAT COTTON 
“ BUSHELS Shortage- Overage 14o | 98 | 96 4s |24 12 6 48 24 12 6 
eale fi bs | Lbs | Lbs.| Lbs | Lbs 
Initial Number Invoiced | scale #1 |Bu. Lbs. Lbs. BRAND NAME Lbs | Lbs| Lbs | Lbs | Lbs | Lbs | 1 
SJ ——————— eee 
é utp | 5/6 
& Fle d 
xa iz lfoo 
2 
q LIE 
TOTALS W 72 
Total 6324 12001 /f. 
Total Bbls 396 ool 2251 
LOCAL & EXCHANGE WHEAT SCALE RECORD Total Lbs Packed 
Bushels |Price |Total Cost PRODUCTION SUMMARY 
Truck cots viberecng Extra Lbs 196% Bbls Pounds 
Truck (Receiving Separator Screenings) TOTAL FLOUR PACKED ee cececececes 22 ~_L4e3 ee ae 
FINISH 2 Bu. || less: INGREDIENTS USED (Includes seif-rising . poem 
Truck START 3 Bu. ingredients, fed in flour) ........+.- Z 3, 
rz DIFF (Dumps ) - Bu. || NBT FLOUR PRODUCED ceed skeen oO EE 
FEED PACKED: 
xchenge Scale No. 3 BFAN — cece cece er see vecceceees —fheeo- ips 
_— (paliverss Se H1i3) ns Sueawwovreceananteee cic tbs 
FINISH comegmnenne t Bu. TOTAL ne iia baeaeiel tett ——a——" wry" 
aCr START Bu. 
ee ee TOTAL (Dumps ) Bu. fied a Pet tne Testa ceiaatinitbindé 4 foo us 
Actual Car Wheat Rec'd Bu. our Fe 1800}82600': 
e€ ° Ss 
Local Wheat Rec'd memaneem Se pacer a? —_— ™ Net Feed Produced from Wheat Ground shee tees hatha WS, Lotdbo 
Total Receipts Bu.| CLEAN, DRY WHEAT bu. Total Flour and Feed Produced from Clean Wheat ........... io. Spee 
Scale No. 4 DEDUCT: Clean, Dry Wheat from Elevator (Scale all ec er eer ccsecees 
Less Scale No. 2 Bu. (Clean Tempered Wheat) ‘ BALANCE = Moisture Gain 
FINISH Bu. RE 
~ ial allt eem Bi Eau. | * ee. rlour made Los = Flour Packed =... +++. 2,6 
g gf REN peepee 1 ee Ses 
Elevator Stock Bro't Fwd Bu.| TOTAL (Dumps) Bu. Lass eee tbe RR ag — mot ores : 
Total Elevator Stock _—_s«aBu.. a a + 196 (Lbs) Lbs gyeea ore coccee oF eat 
1 : ° ev. Sc baneiats ‘ 
Del'd to Mill (Scale #3) Bu. (Screenings from |:ill Cleaners ) ON DIRTY. WHEAT Bu Mill sees (Scale #5) cars se 
Balance in Elevator Bu.| FINISH 1/3 Bu. YIELD ON . Feed Fed IN ss_eeeeee Sad 
— aaah Flour Fed fate Floure::-:::: siege 
OTA s Bu. || YIELD ON TEMP WHEAT Bu. wWoisture Gain (Add etc.).... ——e 
tence races . ee Total Weight of Ingred's.. #99, 402 
LOSS or GAIN - Youu/ a 
CHART NO. 3 e 


be purchased and which must be included 
in the selling price of the flour. This 
yield must be known to the office. The 
same observations apply to feed yields. 


of 72 lbs represents a loss which has 
not been accounted for. If the tem- 
pering bins are clean, this loss must be 
recognized in ‘determining cost of our 


This is the total weight we have to ac- 
count for. 


reports and Mr. Guest’s form (No. 2) 
for recording the flour packed out is 
typical of many of them. It consists 
of a list by brands and sizes of the 


The ingredients making up this weight 
were, in pounds: 





flour packed under each, with two lines 
for totals. The first total line is used 
for the total number of sacks of each 
size, and the second shows their conver- 
sion to commercial barrels. If no stock 
record is kept, or if it is kept by brands 
and sizes, this line would be omitted. 
Next is shown the total pounds packed 
under each size, and beneath the boxed-in 
portion of the form the total pounds of 
all sizes and grades packed. From the 
total pounds packed out is subtracted 
the number of pounds of flour produced. 
Illustrative figures shown in this form 
are self-explanatory. 

The next section of the form is de- 
signed to show the production gain or 
loss. First, we have the number of 
pounds of feed made, by _ grades. 
From this is deducted the screenings, 
flour and feed fed into the feed, to give 
the net feed produced. The net feed 
and net flour made are then added to- 
gether, to give the total flour and feed 
produced from clean wheat. This weight 
is then compared with that of the clean, 
dry wheat taken from scale No. 3, to 
determine the actual milling loss or gain. 
In the illustration, we have a gain of 
7,246 lbs. This gain should represent 
the number of pounds of moisture added 
in the tempering process less any loss 
or evaporation which did not mill out 
into the products. 

It is necessary now to pick up our 
gains and losses (commonly known as 
“invisibles”), to account for the weight 
of dirty wheat used and to reconcile it 
with the weight of packed, out products. 
The products produced were: 


Flour packed out, Ibs..........-.+- 290,696 
Bee EE GE, ORD icv cwsicccvcses 118,640 
Total products made, Ibs........ 409,336 


Clean, dry wheat to tempering bins 390,402 
Screenings from elevator (scale No. 


8), OB WOM ccccrrcevccescedvss des 1,200 
Screenings from mill cleaners (scale 
BOs GB), BO WW ccc cecasdoecsecsees 600 
Feed fed into £008 ...cccccccccccces 4,800 
Weer TOG Tte BOGE ci cccvsevscesecs 5,160 
Flour fed into flour .........+.0000- 0 
Moisture gain (added to wheat)... 7,246 
Total of weight of product in- 
IIE 8b écenceekeceedeenete 409,408 


The difference between the two totals 


wheat used. 
¥ ¥ 

There is no point in figuring the yield 
of flour at more than two points. The 
tempered wheat yield measures the mill- 
ing efficiency, and should be known to 
the miller. The dirty wheat yield, found 
after deducting from product weights 
all flour and feed or other ingredients 
fed in, represents the wheat that must 











































































































MILL REPORT OF FLOUR PACKED OUT 
c 
40] 9S [3 24 lz 6 46 [24 2 16 
BRAND NAME Lbs | Lbs/| Lbs | Lbs | Lbs | Lbs | Lbs| Lbs {Lbs | Lbs | Lbs 
é #41\ 5/6 
& S16 
w zea lhioe 
_—— 
Via Ws 
Va LL 
Total Bags 4341042 
Total Bbls 396 ——s 
|| Total Lbs Packed | 
Extra Lbs 196# Bbls Pounds 
TOTAL FLOUR PACKED .......... Coccccccce eee 2£. 4483 292696 
Less: INGREDIENTS USED (Includes self-rising 
ingredients, fed in flour) ........... 12. _ 3 S29 
NET FLOUR PRODUCED ......... SbeaNeoes eoece az LtGS Zhilek 
PRODUCTION SUMMARY 
FEED PACKED: 
BOR 8 ceccce ecccccccccceccccs S202 Lbs 
one POYTTITIL TTT TTT iT Ty eee 42.2202 = 
rer eee ree éveeese ese Leto s 
TOTAL 6604 neketsnserereseesed Lbs 
LESS : 
Feed Fed Into Feed .........00- ¢£fao_ Lbs 
Flour Fed Into Feed ....sceceeeee 4 laQ.. Lbs o 
——22¢0o. lbs 
Net Feed Produced From Wheat Ground ...........2.2----- Lok ela ibs 
Total Flour and Feed Produced From Clean Wheat °__. |: ° Lbs 
DEDUCT: Clean, Dry Wheat From Elevator (Scale #3) ...... . ee ee 
ee SO 86 0 505.0. 0 0:0 60006 060056056008 eee ciiasainats delet bes 

















CHART NO. 2 





The office should know how much bran 
or shorts are produced from the dirty 
wheat ground, so that proper cost card 
allowances may be made. 

Having discussed Mr. Guest’s plan 
piecemeal, we are now ready to put the 
picture together. All we need to do is to 
combine all of the individual forms 
illustrated above into a single form and 
add the yield calculations. The form 
must be completed daily, and a monthly 
summary should be made. In most mills 
the monthly summary can be made by 
a clerk in the office, perhaps with as- 
sistance from the miller. 

The daily reconcilement of weights 
packed out with those used not only 
gives the office a sound basis for deter- 
mining the cost of goods used, but gives 
the miller accurate information with 
which to reply to any suggestion that 
he is “losing” wheat or has built up an 
elevator shortage or overage. 

There will always be inventory differ- 
ences unless the wheat on hand is weighed 
each inventory date. In the ordinary 
sized tank there will be a difference 
betweeen the weight in bushels and the 
cubic contents in bushels of 200 or 300 
bus per tank. 

In the average mill the bookkeeping 
department has too little knowledge of 
what takes place in the mill, and the 
records diverge seriously from a truth- 
ful picture of what is happening. It is 
obviously an error to charge the eleva- 
tor with unloaded weights and to credit 
it with either clean wheat or tempered 
wheat weights. The former leaves a 
shortage and the latter an elevator over- 
age. If the stock is to be kept, the 
weights unloaded and charged to stock 
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FROM ATTACK by 


WEEVIL, MOTH and OTHER PESTS 


... With 





This Easy Procedure can stave off a World of Trouble: 
I—TREAT INFESTED GRAIN at time of receiving or in turning. With LARVACIDE it’s 
easy, inexpensive and takes almost no extra time. Also tends to sweeten grain and 
remove slightly musty odor. 
2—HAVE CLEAN BINS. A quart or so of LARVACIDE tossed through top opening will 
help give your clean arriving grain a clean storage. 
3—CONTROL MOTH with bin top treatment, 

This procedure, as outlined in LARVACIDE literature, should saye loss in yield from 
Weevil and other granary insects, at a cost 
of only $1.50 to $1.70 per thousand bushels, 

a “Y in closed concrete bins. This figure is based 


The LARVACIDE on dosage recommended by the U. 8S. Dept. 


of Agriculture. 
CONTROL PROGRAM The LARVACIDE Pest Control Program 
J shows how to cut down your pest worries 
1 icall 1 d d * and have a clean mill and a clean product. 
ogically planned and econom Write for it now! 
ically carried out, covers: 


cranes | COOPRTOCICIS 
RIG I ee A OREN 





MACHINERY TREATMENT 
SPOT TREATMENTS 
VAULT TREATMENT OF 


is a tear gas fumigant, shipped in liquid 











SMALL form in cylinders 25-180 Ibs. and 1 Ib. dis- 
INFESTED LOTS agen nogpnn Mag EE, BE AR, 
BANISH INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 
RODENTS Established 1816 

% 117 Liberty Street NEW YORK 





Boston e Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland * Omaha e Philadelphia 


FOR GOOD Sc/-Rumg FLOURS 


Use Columbia Flour Blend Sodium Bicarbonate—and 
you’re sure of good self-rising flours. Good from the 
production angle because of its free-flowing properties 
and freedom from caking. Good from the consumer’s 
angle because this uniform blend of U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate is exceptionally pure. 
COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 


YZ COMUMBIAN PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
’ ' Columbia Chemical Division 
GRANT BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 



































must later be credited as drawn out. 
This presumes scale accuracy, of course. 

Mr. Guest’s plan provides all the data 
needed to keep the elevator stock in 
balance and also gives the precise num- 
ber of bushels which must be charged 
to the 
illustration given, the “disappearance” of 


“cost of goods made.” In the 


wheat into production totals 6,537.9 bus, 
made up of: 





Lbs 
Clean wheat to temper ........... 390,402 
Elevator screeningS .........ssse0% 1,200 
E,W 5 4:6 Sia wa'4 ts de O00 609 600 
Unaccounted weight loss ........... 72 
Re A Go cos bre cane oe 392,274 


Had we credited the elevator stock with 
the weight of clean wheat processed, 
or 6,506.7 bus, we would have ultimately 
turned up with a shortage, since more 
wheat weight than that is being used. 
The tempered weight on the other hand 
shows 6,627.48 bus to have been used. 
Had this weight been credited to stock, 
we would have substantially overcharged 
our cost of goods made, and at the same 
time a weigh-up would have revealed 
more wheat in the tanks than the records 
show. All this is plainly shown in the. 
figures presented as Form No. 3 





THE GRIN-MIX 


Lene TR octet 





SHORT SHORT STORY 

An English reporter, frequently repri- 
manded for relating too many details and 
warned to be brief, sent in the following: 

“Last night Sir Dwight Hopeless, a 
guest at Lady Panmore’s ball, com- 
plained of feeling ill, took a drink, his 
hat, his coat, his departure, no notice of 
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his friends, a taxi, a pistol from his 
pocket, and finally his life. Nice chap. 
Regrets.” 
¥ ¥ 
FINE POINT 

“Son, how often must I tell you it 
isn’t good manners to dip your bread 
in the gravy?” 

“Yes, father, but it is good taste.” 

¥ ¥ 
RUM FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Mark Twain told the story of a greut 
American temperance orator who, be- 
fore speaking to a gathering, asked to 
be provided with a glass of milk. The 
generous chairman put rum into the milk, 
and the orator, pausing in one of his 
most dramatic periods, stopped to drain 
the glass. Putting it down, he exclaimed: 
‘Gosh, what cows !”’—Margot 
My Impressions of America. 


Asquit!i: 


¥ ¥ 
SIGN OF AGE 


A man is really old when he goes to 

a musical comedy just for the music. 
¥ ¥ 
HE KNEW 

A Sunday school teacher, who had 
asked a child what a lie was, received 
this as an answer: “A lie is an abomini- 
tion to the Lord, and an ever-present 
help in time of trouble.”—J. C. Waters, 


Flashes of Wit and Humor. 
¥ ¥ 
NO ARGUMENT 
Employer.—Anything you can do bet 
ter than anyone else? 
A pplicant.—Yes, 1 can read my hand 
writing. 





it will cost you less to 
weatherproof your mill now 
than it ever will! 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


St. Louls and Kansas City, Mo. 


HORNER & WYATT 
e ENGINEERS « 


Flour Mills e@ Elevators 





470 Board of Trade Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











PROMPT“. ACCURATE 








Stands for 








DEPENDABLE 
GRAIN FUMIGANT 


THe WEEVIL- CIDE COMPANY 


110 HICKORY ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





CAST IRON 
STEEL SPLIT 


30,000 PULLEYS 1'sx1's 





Cast and Cut Cast and Cut 


Gears Sprockets 





30,000 Pulleys of All Sizes 


SECOND AND DELMAR 








50,000 POWER TRANSMISSION ITEMS LOW 
TEUSCHER HIGH GRADE LEATHER BELTING ia STOCK PRICES 


EXAMPLE OF OUR SERVICE: 
CUMBERLAND IRON CO. TELEPHONED THEY NEEDED A 66x14 CAST IRON SPLIT PULLEY AT ONCE—WE 


GUARANTEED 
LIKE NEW 


84x2 





Rockwood V-Belts, Drives 
and Short Center 
Motor Bases 





Chain 


“The Test of Time Since ’99’’ 





Low 
PRICES 


IN STOCK 


Pulleys 14%4x1% to 84x20 in Stock 


HAD IT AND SHIPPED THE 
PULLEY THAT DAY—THIS IS EVERY DAY SERVICE WITH US AND COVERS EVERY KIND OF POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


TEUSCHER PULLEY AND BELTING CO. 


Catalog B on request 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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* DO YOU KNOW? * 





HE following questions are based 

either upon generally known trade 
facts or upon material recently appear- 
ing in the columns of this journal. Count 
two for each correct answer. A score of 
16 is good, 14 fair. The answers are on 
page 20A. 

¥ ¥ 


1. Two of the following states recently 
enacted legislation requiring enrichment 
of white flour: Alabama, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana. ‘True or 
false? 

¥ ¥ 

2. The Alton, Ill, plant of the Stanard- 
‘Vilton Division, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., was recently remodeled. It is op- 
erated by steam power. True or false? 


¥ ¥ 


3. Although the milling industry ap- 
pealed for special consideration, the price 
ceilings on millfeeds are based upon the 
individual mill’s highest price in March, 
1942. True or false? 

¥ ¥ 


4. The soft, red winter wheat crop is 
the largest this year since 1920. ‘True or 
false? 

¥ ¥ 


5. Because of the alkaline-acid factor 
of biscuit doughs, pre-enrichment self- 
rising flour formulas were not adapted to 
maximum retention of thiamin in_bis- 
cuits. This difficulty can be easily ad- 
justed by reducing the amount of cal- 


cium acid phosphate in the formula. 
True or false? 
¥ ¥ 
6. The numerical symbol, 1400, must, 
under priorities regulation No. 10, be 
placed on every order made by a flour 


miller. True or false? 


¥ ¥ 
7. Enriched white flour cannot, under 
federal ruling, contain more than 8 milli- 
grams of niacin. True or false? 
¥ ¥ 
8. On the average, how many kernels 
are there in a 60-lb bu of hard red 
spring wheat—5,000,000, 1,000,000, 100,- 
000 or 1,500,000? 
yy ¥ 
9. The average protein of hard win- 
ter wheat over a period of years is: 
13.7, 10.1, 12.5 or 14.00? 
¥ ¥ 
10. Identify the following trade asso- 
ciations by these initials (and’s are omit- 
ted): P.M.A. A.A.C.C.. M.M.F.D.A., 
M.N.F., A.O.M., N.G.T.C., A.C.M.F. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“According to experiments . . . the 
time limit for moisture movement [in 
wheat| after a single damping or drying 
operation has taken place is, at normal 
room temperatures, from two to three 
days. At higher temperatures the flow 
of moisture ceases after a much shorter 
time.’—J. H. Scott, in “Flour Milling 
Processes.” 





© GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY °¢ 


HAAKY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


509 Vandalia St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 











MILLERS 


Are you using the right grade, grain 
and amount of salt? Is it 100% satis- 
factory? Let us help with your salt 
problem. No obligation — just write, 
Technical Service Dept. M-6. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC. 
St. Clair, Mich. 





? $ ? $ Increased taxes and 


governmental controls make close su- 
pervision of your business more im- 
perative than ever. Are your cost rec- 
ords, sales data and recoveries so kept 
that they are of maximum assistance 
to sound management? Probably we 
can help you. Our perpetual inventory 
system is the shortest and simplest 
ever devised for use in the milling in- 
dustry. Write us. 
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but space is at a premium. 


THE POWER FACTOR in your mill, a point to which great attention 
should be paid lest it devour profits, can be greatly decreased by the 


installation of our High Speed Sift- 
ers and at the same time the effi- 
ciency of your bolting and screen- 
ing will be stepped up. 

CLOTHING COSTS are reduced in our 
SUPER & GYRO-WHIP Sifters, as 
their scientifically designed throw and 
speed, combined with efficient mesh 
cleaning, permit high capacities on 
greatly reduced bolting surface. 

Why conserve profit-absorbing, cumber- 
some and obsolete equipment? Benefit 
from our nearly 80 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE! We can advise you on sifting 
and bolting problems without any obli- 
gation on your part. 


MONEY-SAVING 


CLOTHING AND 
POWER 


Consult 


RICHMOND 


MFG. CO., LOCKPORT, 
MANUFACTURERS OF N. Y. 
HIGH SPEED SIFTERS, 

PERMAFLUX MAGNETS, ETC. 














Flour Exchange 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











A CURE FOR ANY 
DUST PROBLEM! 





That’s our story — and 


« « « « WE STICK TO IT! 





2938 Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





THE DAY COMPANY 


The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


In Canada 






ALL PURPOSES 


HIGH SPEED SIFTERS— 


UNIQUE in characteristics, our High Speed Sifters, evolved from the 
collaboration of practical milling with skillful designing, are recognized 
as the complete answer, not only to all routine sifting and bolting re- 
quirements, but to those where high efficiency is of utmost importance 


SIFTERS 


FOR 





SUPER SIFTER 

















WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 


A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 
tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 


in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evid e hi 





diately to the 





MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Talk About Regulation... 
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Milling Laws of Old New York 


ETER STUYVESANT, peg-leg gov- 

ernor of old New York town, didn’t 
know what enriched flour was, but he 
had an idea! He might have thought 
riboflavin was some pirate henchman, 
come to dispute his dictatorship, but 
when it came to knowing what was a 
uniform flour, the old boy had certain 
undisputable convictions which he would 


emphasize with a thump of his wooden 
leg quicker than you can say vitamin 
B,. 

Believe it or not, government stand- 
ards for flour uniformity and quality 
had their beginning back in 1648. The 
picturesque Stuyvesant stumped the 
wharf of the struggling colony at the 
mouth of the Hudson, scrutinizing the 


flour being loaded for export to see that 
the proper labels were affixed according 
to his august decree. 

Today the national enriched flour pro- 
gram rolls on, and the milestone of pro- 
posed mandatory family package en- 
richment comes into view. Current gov- 
ernmental regulations on flour and flour 
ingredients had their counterpart in 
Peter Stuyvesant’s quaint New Amster- 
dam when restrictions were placed upon 
flour manufacture to insure uniformity. 
Later, under Governor Edmund Andros, 
so-called “bolting laws” were enacted, 
which set up wheat and milling process 





x * 







MARQUETTE 
and JOLIET 


1673 


THE PARADE OF THE PIONEERS 


“Thus we left the waters flowing to Quebec .. . 
to float on those that would thenceforward 
take us through strange lands.” 


This quotation from Marquette’s Journal gives 
us a picture of the calm poise that carried these 
intrepid explorers through their many adven- 
tures and hardships, exploring the Mississippi 
Basin and establishing friendship with the Illi- 


nois Indians. 


Great qualities of character make great men, 
and the same qualities of honesty and dignity 
can make a great product too. 


SWISS SILK has enjoyed the respect and 
patronage of the milling industry because it 
has fulfilled its every claim for uniformity, 
durability and economy for over a century. 


xk * 


Beior 
otha 1 bhlaedeiobea! 


BODMER 
DUFOUR 


EXCELSIOR 
SCHINDLER 


WYDLER 


* Spssitt" SWISS SILK” * 
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monopolies and made “New York flour” 
the best colonial flour exported, com- 
manding a premium in foreign markets, 
Foreign trade in wheat and flour, for 
the most part routed through the Port 
of New York because of the rigid “bolt- 
ing laws,” became the basis for the city’s 
future leadership in maritime commerce. 

The “bolting laws” were written into 
New York’s political and economic his- 
tory by far-sighted leaders, and form a 
link between the insignificant bartering 
of agricultural products by the towns- 
men for foreign wares brought ashore 
by seamen, and the commercial aspira- 
tions of a growing city eager to make 
its place in the sun. 

New York’s importance as a seaport 
goes back to early pioneer days when 
Manhattan island was purchased from 
the Indians and a trading post estab- 
lished by Dutch merchants. The ocean 
was the easiest means of travel between 
the coast towns and the colonists tray- 
eled from port to port, picking up a 
load here and sailing to the next stop 
to drive a shrewd bargain for the cargo. 
It was an ideal port at the mouth of 
the Hudson, protected from the open 
sea by Long Island. It became thie 
crossroads of this early inter-colony tra/- 
fic. Under a long list of Dutch director- 
generals the trading post, then known 
as New Amsterdam, became a thriving 
town. The docks were crowded with 
imports being exchanged for merchan- 
dise, wheat and flour to be sold in the 
West Indies, or more remote trade cen- 
ters. 

Immigrant farmers followed the ven- 
turesome sailors who founded the ports, 
and they pushed upstream to lay claim 
to fertile tracts in the Hudson valley 
These ingenious tillers of the soil were 
quick to adapt the best kinds of seed 
wheat to the moist climate of the east 
ern seaboard, and soon were sending 
down to market by rowboat and barge 
their harvests of grain and flour. This 
milling of wheat by small upstate mills 
resulted in the first flour laws. Under 
Peter Stuyvesant’s regime flours for do 
mestic and export consumption were des- 
ignated. 

The peace terms of a war between 
England and Holland in 1673 turned 
New Amsterdam over to the British, 
and Governor Andros took charge. An- 
dros, a visionary but practical leader, 
guided the destinies of the colony well, 
and saw in world trade a brilliant futur: 
for New York and its inhabitants. He 
improved the wharves, built a sea wall 
and regulated harbor commerce. In ad 
dition to this he seems to have had « 
soft place in his heart for wheat and 
flour handlers for he analyzed the situa 
tion and improved its future with the 
“bolting laws.” 

It was Andros who first considered 
regulating flour uniformity by wheat se- 
lection at the head of the mill. More- 
over, his investigations into the milling 
processes and bolting presaged pure- 
food legislation many years later. The 
first bolting ordinance limited the sift- 
ing of flour to New York mills, as well 
as standardizing the manufacturing 
process itself. Passed in 1678, the 
“bolting act” granted New York “a 
monopoly in the bolting of flour and in 
the packing of flour and biscuit for 
export.” No mill outside of the city 
was permitted to grind flour for market, 
nor was any person outside of the city 
permitted to pack breadstuffs in any 
form for sale. The result of this inter- 
dict was that the export trade in bread- 

(Continued on page 20a.) 
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Products 

of 

Milling 
Operations 


ORTUNATELY for the men who 

make the production side of milling 
their profession, most middlings aren’t 
as Clean as those shown as Stock No. 42 
in this series of pictures based upon 
photographs of typical milling products 
enlarged six times. Not that clean mid- 
dlings aren’t usually considered the goal 
of gradual reduction milling: they are. 
But gradual reduction would be far from 
rradual if all clean middlings came as 
easily as these. 

As illustrated here, this stock has 
heen operated upon three times—and 
probably, although we’re not statistically 
enough inclined to be accurate, it has 
not been in the milling system for more 
than three minutes. In any event, the 
picture shows coarse middlings from 
purifier 1. These middlings originated 
over 34 W in first and second breaks, 
and are through 34-28 GG on the puri- 
fier. They look “clean”’—and almost are. 
With an ash of .3884 there are only 1.31 
parts of offal per hundred units. And 
it’s difficult to get middlings, or flour, 
much cleaner. 

As a matter of interest, the flour that 
comes from these middlings after they 
are sent to the first middlings “C” rolls 
is one of the three lowest-ash flours 
in the system being considered. First 
middlings flour has an ash of .360, which 
indicates that only .93 parts of the flour 
are offal material. The others are that 
from the first middlings “F,” which has 
an ash of .340, and that from the third 
middlings. It has .354% ash. 

Stock 43. Just as it is easy to esti- 
mate by eye the “purity” of the stock 
shown as No. 42, it is rather difficult to 
imagine that there is about four and 
one half times as much offal in the 
separate represented by picture 43. This 
is the next cut on purifier 1, through 
24 and 22 GG. It is headed for the 
sizings rolls. With an ash of .686, it 
has 6.03 parts of offal. From the photo- 
graph, it is evident that this offal is 
mostly in the form of bran plastered 
to the uniform and relatively clean- 
looking middlings. 

Stock 44. The part of this separate 
that is definitely headed. for the feed 
bag is easy to see. Through 20 and 
18 GG. on the purifier, it is routed to 
the fourth break rolls. The ash figure 
is 2.034, and those flat bran particles, 
plus what bran is still sticking to the 
middlings, up the offal count to 27.25. 

Stock 45. There’s more bran sticking 
to the middlings shown in picture 45 
(technically, fine middlings being sent 
to the first middlings “F” rolls) than 
there is on the coarse first midds. The 
fact that this isn’t readily discernible 
is because, first, it isn’t.such a very large 
figure and, secondly, there’s a limit to 
what black and white photography can 
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PART EIGHT 











indicate with such fine stocks. The ash 
figure is .400—the parts of bran 1.56. 

Stock 46. Exactly the same ash fig- 
ure was found for this separate—.400. 
Through a 52-46-40 cut-off on purifier 
2, it becomes a part of the stock going 
to the first middlings “C” rolls. 

Stock 47. The bran is slightly easier 
to see in this material than on some of 
the other large middlings stocks. There 
isn’t a great deal of it, however—1.96 
parts per hundred. The ash of this 
stock, which is sent to the sizings roll, 
is .426. ‘ 

Stock 48. The last cut of purifier 2 
has jumped away up in ash. The figure 
is .860. Small bran particles that make 
repurification on purifier 7 desirable are 
quite plain. They contribute to the 
offal total of 8.74 parts per hundred. 
—Ricnarp E. MILrer. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Proteet Your Mill 
By 
W. A. Henderson 











HE other day my attention was 

directed to a little sticker that reads 
like this: “CAREFULLY KEPT MILLS 
SELDOM BURN.” This brought to my 
mind a conversation that I had with 
an insurance man, an inspector from a 
large company. He stated that before 
the war the fire insurance rate in England 
was about one third of the rate in Amer- 
ica. The inspectors of the American 
companies undertook to find the cause. 
Their findings were that carelessness on 
the part of the insured was entirely to 







































blame. This is a severe indictment of 
the American people, but no doubt it is 
true. Are we permitting carelessness in 
our mills? Are our premises as clean 
as they should be? Do we allow smok- 
ing in our plants? Is our first aid fire 
protection in first-class condition? 

If these questions cannot be answered 
in the affirmative, then we are not doing 
our part. Bread is one of the most vital 
foods and it is our duty to see that 
nothing hinders us from doing our part 
in keeping plenty of flour available to 
supply this bread. 

Winning a war depends on the man 
behind the lines as much as, if not more 
than, the boys on the firing line. It is 
our duty to keep the home fires burning, 
to be up on our toes, as it were, at all 
times. If there is carelessness in our 
plants, correct it. If the physical condi- 
tion of our mills is below par, build it 
up. Parts can be secured now, but may 
not be available later. In this same 
connection, if we are not keeping our- 
selves in the pink of condition, we should 
be doing so. This most certainly is the 
job of the business man if he is to ward 
off “civilian shell shock.” If we don’t, 
we'll have a horrific number of casualties 
who never heard a gun fired. Don’t let 
that happen to you. 


¥ ¥ 
Eprror’s Nore.—Mr. Henderson is pres- 
ident of the Piedmont Millers Association, 


from whose bulletin this material is 
reprinted. 
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Old Laws 








stuffs, mainly with the West Indies and 
already very considerable, was thrown 
exclusively into the hands of the millers fix 
and merchants of New York. 
ing act had been in force long enough 


(Continued from page 18a.) 


The bolt- 


Although 
standardize flour quality brought bene- 
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lay the foundation of the foreign 


commerce of New York. 

Subsequent amendments to the act in 
1683 amplified the milling process, as 
well as included the regulation of bread 
prices. 


Probably this was one of the 


earliest cases in modern times of price- 


ing. 


these early endeavors to 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 











fits and contrasting hardships to a few, 
the service it rendered in the building 
of trade for New York is shown by the 
record. At the height of the “bolting 
law’s” popularity, about 600 families out 
of a total of 983 were connected with 
the milling or export of wheat and flour. 
—Rap 


NELSON. 





DO YOU KNOW? 











ANSWERS 
1. False. The two states that recently 
enacted enrichment legislation are South 
Carolina and Louisiana. 
¥ ¥ 
2. True. 
¥ ¥ 
3. False. Millfeeds are priced on a 
special “basing point” system established 
June 30 by the OPA. 
¥ ¥ 
4. False. The soft red winter wheat 
crop is smaller than usual this year. 
Because of this, a plan has been advo- 
cated to make available to mills the soft 
red winter wheat held by the Commodity 








ABLEND 


Malted 


It is 
flour 


lished standards. 


tatic 


Top Quality 


Wheat Flour 


essential that your hard wheat 
s bake consistently to your estab- 
But improper dias- 
treatment can spoil your most 


careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 
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Credit Corp. in default of loans on pre- 
vious crops. 


¥ ¥ 
5. False. Actually, the amount of 
calcium acid phosphate should be in 


creased by approximately 0.25%. Under 
an alkaline environment, thiamin is more 
rapidly lost in baking. Extensive tests 
have indicated that this slight addition 
of phosphate holds the pH ratio within 
limits favorable to thiamin retention. 
¥ ¥ 
6. False. ‘The symbol is necessary 
on all purchase orders except those for 
grain and other agricultural products. 
¥ »¥ 
7. False. The federal standard states 
that it must contain not less than 6 and 
not more than 24 milligrams of. niacin 
per pound, 
¥ ¥ 
8. 1,000,000, according to the North 
Dakota state seed department. 
¥ ¥ 
9. 12.5, according to figures averaged 
by the Howard Wheat and Flour Tes'- 
ing Laboratories. 
¥ ¥ 
10. Piedmont Millers Association, 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Mutual Millers and Feed Dealers Assv- 
ciation, Millers National Federation, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Nation. | 
Grain Trade Council, 
Millers Federation. 


American Corn 
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Reiluction Test 


HERE was. something in the July 

issue of this journal that interested 
me greatly, and perhaps it intereste«| 
some other millers running small mills, 
too. It was under the heading, “Grind 
ing Standards,” and was just two or 
three paragraphs from a_ book called 
“Flour Milling Processes,” by a 
named J. H. Scott. 

Probably most millers will say that 
they know how to set middlings rolls to 
do the best job of grinding without the 
help of sieves or anything else, but ther 
may be some, like me, who are a little 
bit doubtful about themselves. It seem: 
to me that a miller ought to take advan 
tage of every scientific aid he can, in 
stead of bragging to himself, or some 
body else, that he’s so good he doesn’! 
need to be any better. 


man 


I’m supposed to be a second miller, and 
the mill I work in is not very big. We 
grind soft wheat mostly. After I read 
what Mr. Scott said about the “mainte 
nance of regularity in grinding,” and 
how it was possible to find out what ; 
pair of rolls was doing by checking th« 
“bushel weight” of the ground stock, | 
took the first opportunity I could to try 
it out, on my own. I got the little brass 
kettle used for finding the test weight 
of wheat and held it carefully under the 
first midds rolls till it was heaped up 
full. Then I “struck” it, the way wheat 
is leveled off, and weighed it. 

Next, I dumped the stock I had 
weighed and opened up the rolls just a 
little bit. The stock I caught after the 
change was quite a bit heavier. I didn’t 
find out how much, for the power went 
off our main motor and the mill shut 
itself down, under:load. I don’t know 
when I’ll have a chance to work on the 
experiment again, but it seems to me that 
there is a great deal that might be 
learned from it. I’d like to see an article 
published about it.—C.C.C., Ohio. 
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(Continued from page 5a.) 
unsatisfactory. The remedy for this is 
more mill—or less work. 

In putting in extra reduction machin- 
ery for the purpose of getting a better 
yield it is not always necessary or advis- 
able to disturb the arrangement of the 
other parts of the mill. All that remains 
to be done, and which, considering the 
object in view, cannot but be satisfac- 
tory, is to take the better portion of the 
material going into the feed pile and 
reduce and bolt it by itself. In this way 
the question of yield can be settled, and 
the point which can be reached is limited 
only by the desire of the miller. He can 
go on reducing and bolting in this way 
until the feed and the flour are the same 
color. This of course is not desirable. It 
is an extreme illustration. But it is de- 
sirable to keep on making flour until the 
feed and the lowest grades of flour 
approximate the same price. It might be 
said that these lower grades would injure 
the low grade proper. That is no doubt 
true, and it is for this reason that more 
than one low grade should be made. 
There are those who will say that this 
is too much trouble, but by the method 
named one can make the ordinary low 
grade flour to be sold at the usual price 
of such flours, and, in addition, another 
flour which is higher in price than the 
feed. Such a difference will represent a 
difference in profit when due allowance 
is made for the difference in the cost of 
manufacture. Anything which makes 
money cannot be said to be troublesome. 

Assuming that the various parts of 
the mill are properly proportioned for 
the reduction of the given quantity of 
grain in a specified length of time, it is 
fair to presume that there must be cer- 
tain guides as to whether the mill is over- 
worked or underworked. In speaking of 
the proper proportion of the parts of the 
mill, what is meant is that arrangements 
or provisions have been made so that 
one part of the mill will take care of, 
in the desired manner, the material pre- 
pared for it elsewhere, at the same time 
handling properly such material with 
reference to future manipulations. For 
instance, there should be purifying 
capacity for the middlings to be handled 
and also reduction capacity for them, 
and so on throughout the entire mill. 
Thus no one part will have more than 
it ought to do while another has less. 

As has been said, under such a condi- 
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tion of things it is fair to presume that 
there would be some proper guide which 
would indicate whether a mill was un- 
derworked or overworked. For instance, 
if the feed is rich and the other parts of 
the mill appear to be doing their work 
within the range of possibilities under 
existing circumstances, it will be clear 
that there is too much feed on the mill. 
On the other hand, the fact of the feed 
being clean would not indicate that the 
feed on the mill was too light, clean 
feed being desirable. But it may be pos- 
sible to have clean feed and at the 
same time to have pulverized feed going 
into the flour, which means that the stock 
was cleaned and the flour taken out 
before the low grade material reached 
its proper stage in the mill. The impli- 
cation is that the feed on the mill was 
too light, which would mean that there 
was pulverized bran and other feed going 
into the low grade flour packer and low 
grade flour going into the higher grade 
packers. 

The fact of stock going through a 12 


or 14 cloth does not mean that it is flour. 
If it did, a barrel of flour might be made 
out of 196 pounds of cleaned wheat, with 
the addition of 6, 8 or 10 pounds for 
invisible or unaccountable loss. The mill 
being properly proportioned, as stated 
before, and in the light of what was 
just stated with reference to the feed 
and low grade flour, it is fair to say 
that the judgment of the miller as to 
whether he has the proper feed on is 
more nearly certain to be right when 
formed by an examination of the stocks 
at the tail ends of the mill, by which is 
meant the feed, the low grade flour, and 
the last of the bakers’ or clear flour 
reels. It is a safe way to run a mill with 
reference to the cost and quality of the 


2la 


products. It means a uniform yield and 
a uniform flour, as to the high grades. 

It is not possible to have uniformly 
clear feed, uniform high grades of flour, 
and at the same time keep the low grades 
at a fixed standard. There must be some 
place to account for the difference in the 
quality of the wheat ground. If one 
makes uniformly clean feed he cannot 
make uniform’ flour, or if the flour is 
uniform the yield, as influenced by the 
feed pile, cannot be the same from day 
to day. As it is desirable to make clean 
feed all the time, and high grade flour 
up to a fixed standard, it follows that 
the irregularities must come in the low 
grade, which latter should be inspected 
as they are packed, and the different 
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grades marked. Experience shows that 
there is a constant variation in the 
quality of the low grades where the other 
flour is constantly exact as to quality and 
the feed uniformly clean. This difference 
is not great, but it is a marketable one. 
It is a very simple matter to inspect low 
grades as they are packed. When the 
mill is not too large, it can be done by 
the head miller. 

In a stone mill, a good place to deter- 
mine the proper feed is at the cut-off 
from the last chop reel. If the stock 
is too thin and sharp, put on feed; if 
too soft, take it off. In this way the 
chop flour is sure to be uniform, and 
the fine middlings which tail over this 
reel cannot contain an unusual quantity 
of dust or flour. In some mills it is 
possible to run these reels with uniform 
results without changing slides, except on 
rare occasions, by changing the feed on 
the buhrs, as stated above. In this way 
the flour is not liable to be hurt by radi- 
cal changes from hard to soft wheat. 
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(Continued from page 10a.) 
be balanced to a fine point in grinding 
bran on this particular mill. When that 
balance was maintained it was difficult 
for one man to keep the grist out of the 
way. 

Several times we found that one oi 
the boys had attempted to grind bran 
without opening the air inlet under the 
mill before starting the feed. Unable to 
get any results, they had complained thai 
the mill would have to be opened and 
the screen removed. This was done once 
or twice but later on it was found thai 
by cutting off the power, opening the air 
control and feed gate and then startin, 
up again with a feed on the mill things 
would get right without further atte: 
tion. : 

Another fact that came to light durinz 
these experiments and which I am sur: 
others should know is this: Air is hard 
to move. Many mill operators seem to 
lose sight of this fact. You see man\ 
installations of mills where the ground 
product is blown for a long way. This 
takes power. If you want to do a littl 
experimenting and haven’t an ammeter, 
get in touch with your power compan) 
and have them tie one into the line. Start 
your motor and note the idle load. I: 
your equipment is so arranged that you 
can stop most of the air from entering 
the mill, do this and note again the cur- 
rent draw. Give the mill a feed of grain 
or other product and admit only enough 
air to get the grist through the mill and 
into the bag. You will soon see that you 
can either use extra power or you can 
save it by correct handling of air. It 
is also wise to get the mill and collector 
as close together as possible with the 
packer. I have often seen grinders 
located in a pit or basement with the 
collector several floors above them. From 
the collector a spout would run to the 
bottom floor of the plant to the sack 
spout. I wonder why? 
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“The strength and elasticity of the silh 
fiber are remarkable. It has been said 
that it is stronger than steel, and also 
that a fiber 20 miles long would suppor! 
its weight.”—C. H. Briggs. 
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NEW METHOD OF 
~~ MIDDLINGS PURIFICATION 


Its ! 
New In Principle — New In Resu 
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EARLY ELIMINATION OF FREE IMPURITIES 
Enhances Quality of Finished Product! 


One of the features of the new Purograder appealing 
strongly to millers everywhere is its exacting control 
of separations. Middlings stock grades are separated 
according to weight and size differences and consigned 
to different outlets in the machine. The accuracy of 
the classification enables the operator to send lighter, 
branny materials directly to feed and to spout other 
grades as the milling system requires. This early 
elimination of loose, branny particles or beeswing per- 
mits a longer extraction of high quality patent; elim- 
inates a larger percentage of material of high ash con- 
tent before it pulverizes and bolts through; promotes 
general all-round improved quality of flour. Selections 
are controlled by adjustment of easily accessible se- 
lector control knobs. Separations are clearly visible. 
The entire purifying and classifying job is handled 
smoothly and without complication. 


Purities Without Drying—Reduces Power Load on Rolls 


Small Air Volume Delivers Large Capacity 


Air is so efficiently used and is so effectively controlled in 
the Purograder that only a fraction of the volume of air 
ordinarily required for purification is needed. With less 
air used, there is much less drying of stock. Middlings 
are more mellow; less roll power is required for further 
reduction. Sieves, conveyors and sieve cleaners are en- 
tirely eliminated; smaller and more economical equipment 
can be used to handle the reduced volume of air. The 
Purograder is moderate in its power requirements, dust- 
less in operation, easy to keep clean. Write for facts on 
this amazing new development now! 
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MILLING AND PRODUCTION 
CONCENTRATION 


PPOINTMENT within the War Production Board 
of a Committee on Concentration of Production 
to make a study of the subject suggested by its title 
naturally leads to speculation on the possibilities of 
application of some plan of production concentration 
or control to flour milling, including, perhaps, the 
application of restraints on “cross-hauls” and regional 
controls both of the movement of grain and distribu- 
tion of its products. 

Accompanying official announcement of appoint- 
ment of the new committee was a press statement 
covering investigations already made of production 
concentration methods now employed in the United 
Kingdom. These studies were conducted by two men 
appointed by the Office of Civilian Supply, who spent 
some time in England investigating the methods ap- 
plied by the British Minister of Production. It is 
interesting to note that at the end of three years of 
war, the following industries have been brought within 
what the British call the “nominative system,” de- 
signed to replace the former scheme under which 
industries worked out their own concentration plans: 


Bedding, bicycles, boots and shoes, braces (sus- 
penders), carpets, corsets, cutlery and razor blades, 
fountain pens, gloves, hosiery (including finishing), 
jewelry, leather goods, linoleum, musical instruments, 
paper boxes, photography, pianos, pottery, sports 
goods, toilet preparations, toys, umbrellas, iron 
and steel, glazed tiles, woodworking, jute, silk, 
wool, cotton and rayon, paper mills, and fell- 
mongery. 

It will be observed that, apart from textiles and 
paper, these industries produce nonessentials or semi- 
essentials for civilian use, and that foods are not 
included in the concentration program. The report 
also notes that earlier prevention of the cross-hauling 
of foods now has largely been eliminated by estab- 
lishment of zones of distribution. 

The utter unpredictability of the effect of war 
upon internal affairs in this country and the ineptness 
of many official acts at Washington make prophecy 
as to the future of industrial concentration in this 
country hardly more than speculation. Yet it does 
seem fair to assume that, unless sheer official self- 
importance exercises itself, there is not likely to be 
any general application of the concentration principle 
to such an industry as flour milling. Not only is it 
a nation-wide industry producing the most essential 
of all foods, but its raw material is so widely avail- 
able, its processing plants so strategically placed and 
its distribution system so fundamentally effective and 
economical that to remake it according to some official 
formula almost certainly would be unwise, if not com- 
mercially impossible. 

Furthermore, current utilization of plant facilities 
is reasonably uniform throughout the industry; not 
that all flour mills are operating at maximum ¢a- 
pacity, but that all are sufficiently busy at an econom- 
ical rate of production, so that to close down one 
and transfer its production to another would accom- 
plish virtually nothing. The practical truth of this 
statement is best evidenced by the circumstance that 
the several “chain” milling establishments find it eco- 
nomical to operate many plants at less than maximum 
output when, in theory, they could produce as much 
flour more cheaply with perhaps a third of them 
closed down. It may incidentally be mentioned that 
labor supply is not a major factor in flour production. 

A somewhat different question is presented by the 
matter of cross-hauls or substantially out-of-line hauls 
on both wheat and its products. This, however, is 
not a matter of production facilities and their most 
economical utilization, but wholly one of transporta- 
tion. It well may be that growing weight of tonnage 
upon rail carriers may some time counsel against 
continuation of circuitous routes or excessively long 
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hauls in the march of wheat from field to loaf. Yet 
here again there is the matter of kinds of flour and 
its use, with bakery flours having to originate in one 
section and cross the line of family flours on their 
way to market, and, of course, vice versa. 

A further factor which will need to be considered 
should transportation become critical in supplying 
the nation’s bread is the totally unprecedented amount 
of out-of-position wheat resulting from the govern- 
ment’s own loan program. Without checking for exact 
data, it is clear that there is just now more wheat 
artificially in storage at terminals beyond the normal 
points of milling than ever before in history. Par- 
ticularly pertinent is the great quantity of wheat not 
only in “dead end” storage where it will have to be 
backhauled to reach milling facilities but so tied up 
in the “loan” program that it cannot be used at all. 

Indeed, any experienced grain merchant or miller 
almost certainly would emphasize that whatever waste 
or indirection may now be present in the whole pro- 
gram of transporting, processing and distributing flour 
for the country’s bread supply is due more to out- 
of-position and loan-bound wheat than to any lack 
of economy in the practical and efficient use of mill- 
ing facilities. This situation clearly suggests that, 
should any form of “production concentration” along 
the British, or any other, pattern at any time appear 
to be necessary, the first obligation would be upon 
government itself to make the virtually unlimited 
supplies of wheat more freely available so that “free 
wheat” would no longer have to be detoured all about 
the country to supply the needs of flour mills. 

As things now stand, the application of any scheme 
of “production concentration” to flour milling would 
be no more than an uneconomic and almost certainly 
unwieldy effort to nullify the effects of the govern- 
ment’s own control of the movement, storage and 
ultimate price of wheat as a part of the farm relief 
and price maintenance program. The situation is not 
one counseling application of “production concentra- 
tion” but rather quite clearly proving the need of 
removal of production interferences. 
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JUST ANOTHER PROTEST 

NE of our factual, and therefore favorite, Wash- 

ington news writers last wéek said that “if 
Congress avoids the enactment of a sales tax before 
the November elections in order to save the individual 
skins of its members, next year it will be forced to 
do so” and adds “were it not for the political con- 
siderations, there is little doubt Congress would pro- 
ceed at once to enact a sales tax.” 

His report was made in connection with the cold 
reception accorded by the Senate committee to the 
Treasury’s preposterous proposal of a “spending tax,” 
which, at the end of an indescribably complex com- 
putation utterly impractical for most simple, plain 
and reasonably honest people, turned out to be nothing 


‘more than a scheme to pyramid the burden upon pres- 


ent income tax payers. The committee’s attitude 
toward the absurd set-up was sufficiently indicated 
by its prompt and unanimous request to the Treasury 
and its own experts to come on with a practical 
sales tax plan. 

These boys in Congress who are mildly trying, 
through each eighteen months between election and 
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the beginning of the next campiagn, to compete with 
the administration in the business of managing the 
country and directing the war, know very much more 
about politics than we do. Yet for several years we 
have made bold to wonder just where Washington, 
considered as a whole, got and continues to hold to 
the idea that a sales tax means political death. The 
President has it so strongly that even now when it 
reasonably may be accepted as inevitable he continues 
to hold out. All of his followers apparently accept 
him as their sales tax quarter back. Congress has 
for so long a time figuratively turned pale at the 
mere mention of sales tax that it at last has become 
a fetish, even with members who privately admit its 
simple logic and, since the beginning of the war, its 
inevitability. 

Yet through the years state after state has adopted 
sales tax legislation either on an over-all basis or on 
numberless particular commodities. Furthermore, this 
has been done with the overwhelming support of the 
people of these states, and the taxes themselves, aside 
from the petty annoyance of their collection, cheer- 
fully accepted. They are taken quite as a matter of 
course, and in the cases of such commodities as cig- 
arettes and gasoline—often subject to a combination 
of federal, state and even municipal taxes—few people 
probably even could tell offhand the separate amount 
of any of the several excises. 


Yet Congress and federal politicians generally con- 
tinue to hug their sales tax opposition fondly to their 
heaving chests on the theory that the seizure of the 
pennies of the “pore people” to a total amount of a 
few dollars a year is going to cause them to rise 
up as one voter and turn the tax grabbers out. Our 
own suspicion is that in this, as in many other mat- 
ters since this nation found itself with its back to 
the wall, the people have all along been out in front 
of the Congress and even of our normally politically 
astute, but recently less discerning, President. Two 
days ago he signaled for more vigorous attacks upon 
agricultural price inflation and the excessive demands 
of the tough minority in the ranks of labor and 
greed of overpaid executives. Here surely is ground 
for hope that he soon will further forsake political 
appeasement in the matter of taxes and gather essen- 
tial toll from all alike. 
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AS THE CENSUS SEES MILLING 

E especially commend to the attention of our 

flour miller readers the interesting study of 
census data covering certain aspects of the industry 
prepared by Mr. Martin E. Newell, a member of our 
editorial staff with a taste for research and the 
requisite patience to make it function. It appears on 
page 9 of this issue. 


These facts about declining profits of the milling 
industry are, of course, in no sense news to millers. 
The circumstance that they are so clearly revealed by 
lay methods employed by the nontechnical census, 
however, is news; and the disclosure that milling 
profits are, or were in 1939, approximately only thirty- 
five per cent of statistically average earnings a dozen 
or so years ago distinctly is page one news. 

The data used in the comparative breakdown of 
the census must be recognized for what they are,— 
total material cost, total return from sale of goods 
and totals of certain elements of processing costs. 
They go no further than that. They do not, in point, 
show anything in connection with the industry’s trad- 
ing fortunes in such matters as presence or absence 
of carrying charges in wheat futures, by-products 
price trends following large flour sales periods, effect 
of irregularities in production, or a score of other 
items which affect milling profits. They do show, 
however, very clearly that there has been a steady 
decline in gross recoveries from sales, which obviously 
is at the heart of the present difficulty in making 
reasonable earnings from flour mill operation. 
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Canadian Mill Audits Expected 
to Show Big Crop- Year Output; 
Profit Is ‘‘Fairly Satisfactory’’ 


Toronto, Ont.—The fiscal year for all 
the bigger Canadian milling companies 
is now closed. At one time, long ago, 
August was always the concluding month 
for Canadian mills, coinciding with the 
crop years of that period. The advent 
of Marquis wheat, which ripens earlier 
than the old Red Fife, threw the opening 
days of wheat harvest into July and 
thereby made August more or less a 
new crop month. As a consequence mill- 
ing companies coming into the picture 
after that period preferred to close their 
fiscal year at the end of July, especially 
since the Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa 
had changed its practice to suit the new 
crop conditions. 

While it will be some weeks yet before 
any figures relating to milling profits 
are available, it is already understood 
that these have been fairly satisfactory. 
They may equal, and even exceed, 1940-41 
in net profits for all companies and it 
will most likely be found that all interest 
and dividend requirements have been met 
with something over for reserves. 

For some time it has been apparent 
that flour production for the year would 
be well up to 1940-41 and in some cases 
more. 
ries to any marked extent, the changes 
up or down being in exports. At the 
end of June total production for the 
11 months was approximately 18,000,000 
bbls as against 17,500,000 in the previous 


Domestic consumption never va- 


similar period and a norm of around 
14,000,000 bbls. 

Although Canadian flour mills have 
been brought under a certain amount of 
wartime control, some of which has been 
difficult and expensive, this industry is 
still allowed to carry on much as it did 
in peace times. The price ceiling has 
created difficulties for some, but the 
necessary adjustments are taking place 
and given a sufficient volume of produc- 
tion reasonable profits are still possible. 
Further control measures, such as reduc- 
tion in the number of traveling salesmen, 
fewer grades of branded flour and pos- 
sibly some shortening in contract and 
credit terms may come about as control 
tightens. 

¥ ¥ 
Crop Year Output Exceeds 1940-41 

Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour by 
Canadian mills in July totaled 1,590,219 
bbls, compared with 2,116,896 in the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. 
May and June outputs in the year just 
closed also showed reductions from the 
quantities produced in those months in 
1941. Notwithstanding these declines 
in the closing three months the crop year 
ending July last showed a slight increase 
over the previous year. Both have been 
good in the matter of production and one 
has to go back to the boom year of 1928- 
29 before finding an output that will ex- 


ceed or equal either of these years. A 
table giving monthly production com- 
pared with the previous year follows, 
in barrels: 





1941-42 1940-41 

BME ccsccevccceeen 1,852,139 1,291,451 
September .........¢. 1,647,910 1,635,849 
COE bs seceweseseee 1,595,931 1,872,514 
WIOVOUNGE oc cscscase 1,664,803 1,588,428 
December ...cecceceece 1,577,169 1,076,132 
TOMURTY cccccrcccccece 1,555,850 1,177,369 
PORPUATY .ccccccccces 1,584,978 1,462,187 
BEOFOR ccccccccecccces 1,806,854 1,476,673 
BOE ceccccncccvcoese 1,960,900 1,660,897 
BER ccccccevecveesese 1,481,449 2,121,397 
PE oases coesvawrios's® 1,335,177 2,117,976 
7 aovererr Terror yy e 1,590,219 2,116,896 
19,653,379 19,597,769 


The table includes production of On- 
tario winter wheat flour of which the 
output was considerably reduced in the 
past year by a short crop of grain. Fol- 
lowing is a comparison of the output of 
winters by months with that of preced- 
ing year to end of June, in barrels: 








1941-42 1940-41 
p\ ' SPPeereerrrrarrey ei 79,474 110,970 
September .....cssesveee 96,491 103,203 
CRORE cc ccceceseneecus 99,190 97,012 
i. SPREERE LTT 84,174 95,973 
December ..ccsceccecces 68,187 89,344 
POET vccccscevenseees 66,309 92,167 
February ~. 70,074 96,883 
PTT ree ee ce 56,973 95,667 
DEE 354-00040500 008400 0S 59,922 70,186 
OS Serer re Tre ere ee 46,001 58,970 
GUNG ccccccccceveveesess 53,490 73,266 
SUE cess erteweweeneewss 64,977 65,180 

845,262 1,048,821 


The daily capacity of all Canadian 
flour mills reporting in July was 91,776 
bbls, while the percentage of output to 
capacity was 68.1 compared with 93.5 
in the same month last year. The aver- 
age for the 12 months was 73.5 as against 
72.5 for the previous crop year. The 
quantity of wheat ground in July amount- 
ed to 7,239,059 bus as against 9,439,622 
in the same month of 1941 and grindings 
for the year totaled 87,984,462 bus com- 
pared with 87,919,712 in the crop year 
1940-41. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FLOUR FIGURES 
IN RUSSIAN SHIPMENTS 


Toronto, Ont.—An official report from 
Ottawa states that Canadian flour has 
been moving to Russia in considerable 
quantities in recent months. Last year 
shipments of Canadian wheat and flour 
went to northern Russian ports via the 
United Kingdom for use in augmenting 
food supplies of Russian armies. Re- 
cent shipments have also been made via 
the United Kingdom and in some cases 
for convenience supplies for Russia have 
been taken from United Kingdom stocks 
ready for shipment at Canadian seaboard. 

A lend-lease agreement between the 
United States and Russia for the ship- 
ment of wheat and flour has been in ex- 
istence since July 1 last, but in addition 
Canadian supplies for this destination 
will be called for. The minister is also 
quoted as saying it appeared probable 
that Canadian flour was included in the 
cargoes of several convoys which have 





fought their way through to Russian 
ports this year. 

This dispatch added that although the 
minister had no comment to make on the 
point it was learned that the Canadian 
government has made credit arrange- 
ments to facilitate movements of grain. 
Huge supplies are held by the Canadian 
Wheat Board in the name of the govern- 
ment and these stocks can be drawn on 
when required. 


———- BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COL. WALTER R. DOCKRILL 
DIES IN JAPANESE PRISON 


Vancouver, B. C.—Word was received 
here last week that Colonel Walter R: 
Dockrill, first president and organizer of 
the Vancouver Merchants Exchange, had 
died in Hongkong, a prisoner in the 
hands of the Japanese. 

Colonel Dockrill was widely known not 
only in Vancouver, but also along the 
Pacific Coast for his business activities 
before he went to the Orient. In World 
War I he went overseas with the Royal 
Engineers and saw service in Mesopo- 
tamia and other active fields. On his re- 
turn to Vancouver he was unanimous 
choice as first president of the exchange, 
which had been organized in 1914 but 
almost immediately closed for the war 
period. 

About 17 years ago Colonel Dockrill 
established a business in Shanghai. When 
the Japanese invaded the city he shifted 
to Hongkong and was there throughout 
the siege and capitulation. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, who, according to 
latest reports received here, is still a 
prisoner. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BETTER GRAIN VARIETIES FORESEEN 

Winnipec, Man.—While it is not wise 
to anticipate what the future may hold, 
plant breeders give assurance that fur- 
ther advances in the way of still better 
varieties of cereal grains are in the 
offing, states Dr. L. H. Newman, Domin- 
ion cerealist, Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa. 

Varieties of wheat which ripen a little 
earlier than the present rust-resistant 
types and which possess a more accept- 
able kernel than some of them, and a 
better strength of straw than others, 
may be expected shortly. The same is 
true of other cereal crops, Dr. Newman 
states. 








SCRAP METAL FROM 
CANADIAN FARMS 


WINNIPEG, Man.—In two months 
farmers in western Canada have 
shipped more than 1,200 cars of scrap 
metal for the manufacture of war 
materials. In addition, there are nu- 
merous points in the three prairie 
provinces where less than carload lots 
have been collected. The movement 
has fallen off for the present, but is 
expected to revive as soon as the 
harvest is over. 








CANADA’S 1941 CARRY-OVER 
WAS LARGEST ON RECORD 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has published a record of 
the wheat carry-over in Canada for the 
last 22 years. Stocks of wheat at the end 
of the crop year 1940-41 are the highest 
in that period and indeed the largest 
on record. This year’s carry-over shows 
a slight reduction from the previous 
year’s high mark, but a bumper crop 
is now being harvested and the storage 
situation is considerably worse than was 
the case a year ago. The figures for the 
22-year period are given below: 

Bushels 
13,888,694 
20,591,000 
11,690,296 
45,158,819 
27,713,810 
36,475,183 
50,786,435 
77,547,071 
104,325,221 
110,516,818 
133,059,501 
130,053,092 
209,968,856 
192,947,925 
202,147,582 
108,094,277 
32,937,991 
23,553,228 
94,631,948 
272,927,932 
448,292,181 
404,232,003 

Prior to 1924 the crop year started 
on Sept. 1 instead of Aug. 1, as is now 
the case. 

It is explained by the bureau that 
there are omissions from the figures of 
the earlier years but these would not be 
sufficiently important to make any ma- 


terial change in the totals. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PRICE LIST FOR WHEAT 
ON 11 GRADES ISSUED 


Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week issued a partial price 
list for wheat, for the season 1942-43, 
covering 11 of the grades and the toughs 
of those grades. The complete price 
cards are being printed and should be 
available this week. The following is the 
partial price list for car lots, basis Fort 
William, Port Arthur and/or Vancouver: 





Grade— Cents per bu 
ib. Oo ME ceaeeanavaceeesnesignebas 0 
See. B. MO. ba nsdesecesccconrenes 90 
See Se I 0-055. 6 0.5.5 3:0:5.6:4:6.00'0:0:604 87 
Ss Se 4.0 0: 8:4:0's 4 6 09:6, baw hee 83% 
PE. 0598000000 eeeeiee aes 79 
mes | OE GU cccccscvcvcessecse 90 
BOG. BF GP GPG occ ccccccscveseses 87 
BEG. 3 GUNNOP GOP occ ccccicsecccccccs 83% 
No. 1 Alberta red winter ............ 87 
EO. BD AIPOTGR WIGSE ccc cccveccccace 86 
SOO, BS AUROCER WING ce weececvnce 84 


The discounts for toughs of these 
grades range from 3c to 4c bu. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WATER POWER INJUNCTION ASKED 

Toronto, Ont.—H. E. Mayhew, Tren- 
ton, Ont., operator of a 50-bbl mill at 
that point, is asking for an injunction to 
restrain the Trenton Public Utilities 
Commission from diverting for hydro use 
a stream which supplies water power for 
his mill. Counsel for the commission 
said the diversion was made on account 
of the increased demand due to the 
operation of the air force station at 
Trenton. On the other hand, plaintiff’s 
counsel asserted the Mayhew family had 
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———————————— 
WHEAT VISIBLE AT 
LOW POINT 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Canada’s wheat 
visible supply in all positions in the 
‘ast week of August was down to 
398,400,000 bus, the smallest total 
since September, 1940. The com- 
parative figure a year ago was 466,- 
100,000 bus, according to the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 

With harvest late and also delayed 
by unfavorable weather, the movement 
of new wheat from farms this year 
has been insignificant when compared 
with previous seasons. During Au- 
gust, roughly 2,000,000 bus of new 
wheat were taken in at country ele- 
vators in western Canada. This com- 
pares with more than 20,000,000 for 
the same period in 1941. 


operated the mill for 100 years and that 
since the diversion there was insufficient 
water power to run the mill. The judge 
suggested that Mayhew was entitled to 
compensation but in the end reserved 
judgment on the case. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLERS WILL 
CONFRONT NEW PROBLEMS 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting of 
the Canadian National Millers Associa- 
tion is to be held here on Sept. 16. 
There will be the usual discussions of 
matters relating to the trade. This year 
control measures have augmented the 
many problems facing the industry. The 
association is composed of representa- 
tives of all the large spring wheat mill- 
ing companies in Canada. Headquarters 
are in Montreal, but a western branch 
operates from Winnipeg. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





EASTERN CANADIAN STOCKS 
Toronto, Ont.—Stocks of Ontario 
grain in eastern Canadian elevators on 
Aug. 28 consisted of 310,002 bus of 
wheat, 14,631 bus of oats, 1,150 bus of 
barley, 10,454 bus of buckwheat and 
97,657 bus of corn. More than half of 





the wheat was in the Robin Hood ele- 
vator at Humberstone and the remainder 
about equally divided between the Maple 
Leaf elevator at Port Colborne and the 


Toronto (Ont.) Elevators. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SEED GRAIN EXEMPT FROM QUOTA 

Winnirec, Man.—Registered and cer- 
tified seed grains, as defined in the Can- 
ada Seed Act, are exempted from the 
delivery quota regulations, according to 
a Canadian Wheat Board announcement. 
Growers of registered and certified seed 
grain may sell such seed over and above 
their quotas, and are not restricted in 
their sales to the delivery point shown 
on their permits. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARM GRISTING CONSIDERED 

WInnipPec, Man.—Whether farmers in 
the three prairie provinces will be al- 
lowed to take wheat to the local grist 
mill for their own use on the farm is 
still under discussion at Ottawa. Gov- 
ernment officials are giving consideration 
to a request that such wheat, ground for 
home uses, be over and above the quota 
delivered to the Canadian Wheat Board. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON VISIT OF INSPECTION 

Vancouver, B. C.—K. C. Allen, Cal- 
gary, general manager of the Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., with branches 
throughout the Canadian West, accom- 
panied by J. R. Murray, Winnipeg, direc- 
tor of the company and former chairman 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, were in 
Vancouver last week to inspect the com- 
pany’s operations on this coast. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
TERMINAL STORAGE RATE REDUCED 
Man.—Effective Sept. 5, 
storage charges on all grains in ter- 
minal elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur were reduced from one 
forty-fifth of one cent per bushel per 
day to one fiftieth. 





WINNIPEG, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ORE BOAT ALLOTTED TO GRAIN 

Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Ship- 
ping Board last week authorized lake 
operators to divert one upper lake boat 
from ore to grain, the total trip capac- 
ity of wheat being equal to about 2,250,- 
000 bus. 








Soft Wheat Milling Qualities 
Similar to ’41, Report States 


Although little of the new soft wheat 
crop has so far been milled, the Mid- 
West Laboratories Co., Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, has handled enough of the new 
wheat and received sufficient milling re- 
ports to give an over-all picture of its 
milling and baking properties. The lab- 
oratories’ report indicates that milling 
characteristics are very similar to those 
of last year. Moisture is somewhat high- 
er, giving “a good bright flour with a 
low ash.” Ash in many straight grade 
flours has been found to vary from .35% 
to .88%. The report suggests that this 
figure is due to higher than average mois- 
ture, and that ash will increase slightly 
as the season progresses. 

Proteins follow the protein averages 
for the different types of wheat. New 
York white wheat flours are as low as 
7%. Strong red wheat flours from In- 
diana and Illinois range from 9.75 to 
10%. Viscosity of white wheat flours 


ranges from 22 to 40°. Mixed and low 
protein red wheat flours range, the re- 
port shows, from 35 to 60°. Stronger 
red wheat flours have viscosity figures 
from 60 to 100°. 

Cake flours have been found not great- 
ly different from last year’s. Those 
from Ohio have slightly lower proteins, 
while an increase has been indicated in 
Michigan. These changes, it is stated, 
are too slight to affect working qualities. 

“We have found all the new wheat 
cake flours have excellent sugar carrying 
properties,” the report states. “The 
treatment with Beta-Chlora, in some 
cases, can be reduced, but this should 
be checked carefully. A pH of 5.10 
to 5.20 appears to be about right. With 
the high moisture on the wheat, you 
should watch the moisture on your high 
grade cake flours. The only trouble we 


have experienced so far has been due 
to high moisture content of the flour.” 
The laboratories’ bulletin gives the fol- 
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* ANIMATED FLOW SHEET ” 














A “flow sheet” probably more elaborate than any other ever made—and 
certainly a far cry from the type with which millers are familiar in their daily 
work—is shown in this picture of a section of the huge exhibit built by Victor 
Chemical Works in the famous Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago. 
Chosen to tell the story of phosphorus and its compounds, the Victor concern 
has created an elaborate educational display. Special lighting effects in the 
circular room which houses the exhibit shift dramatic emphasis from the mech- 
anized flow to panels around the room illustrating the many uses of phosphate 


compounds in industry and home. 


Leavening is portrayed in a diorama where 


carbon dioxide gas bubbles are shown expanding within the magnified cross 


section of a muffin. 


Also included is a full-size kitchen; the lighting blacks 


out to reveal, by ultra-violet rays, biscuits in the oven, baking powder, soap 
powder and other common kitchen commodities in which phosphate plays a 


part. 


Directly in the center of the $30,000 display is a demonstration platform. 


Through two glass cylinders there the actual production of phosphoric acid 


can be seen. 





lowing analysis of biscuit and cracker 
flours: 

“The 95% flours from Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, with their wide range in 
viscosity, will satisfy the biscuit and 
Ohio 
range from 60 to 75° MacMichaels, while 


cracker needs. viscosities will 
Indiana and Illinois will run from 70 to 
90°. Some Michigan mixed wheat flours, 
with a viscosity from 40 to 60°, will 
again furnish the ‘dough’ type flours. 
The Michigan and New York white 
wheat flours with their low viscosities are 
excellent cooky flours. 

“Biscuits have been baked from flours 
from all sections, showing good volume 
and texture. The home bread baker 
will find this crop flour works quite well, 
the loaves having a good volume plus a 
crust with a golden brown color.” 

Included in the report is a protein 
survey map, the tenth annual one com- 
piled by the laboratories. For Indiana, 
the average protein was found to be 
slightly higher than last year, varying 
with the part of the state from which it 
Some samples ran from 11.75 to 
found in 


came. 
12%. 
northern Indiana, where samples with 
10.5% were found. 
is 10.8%. 

Ohio may have slightly less protein 
than last year. Early averages indicate 
a figure of about 10.4%, compared with 
10.75% in 1941. Michigan averages 10%, 
compared with 9.5% last year. The fig- 
ure for Pennsylvania, 10.55%, is close 
to that of the previous year. 

Illinois proteins may be slightly high- 
er—about 11.5% compared with 107.5% 


Lowest protein was 


The state’s average 


in 1942. In New York, the white wheats 
run lower in protein, bringing an aver- 
age of 8.5% compared with 9.25% in 
1941. 
Only a 
ceived 


few samples have been re- 
Kentucky, 
South Carolina. 


from Virginia and 
These indicate a slight- 
ly lower protein, 10.5%, for Kentucky, 
an average of 10% in Virginia and 9.5% 
in South Carolina, compared with 10% 
last year. 

The report points out that there was 
more than an average amount of rain 
during harvest this year, but states that 
moisture contents on new wheats sent to 
the laboratories excessive. 
They averaged from 13 to 15%. Average 
test weight was 59 lbs, about the same 
as in 1941. Some sections produced a 
great deal of low test weight wheat, but 
this is not being used for flour milling. 


were not 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS AUTUMN FESTIVAL 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—It will be out-of- 
town visitors’ day at the Kansas City 
Feed Club autumn outdoor festival Sept. 
15 at Indian Hills Country Club, with 
some of the members and guests play- 
ing golf and everyone joining in the big 
dinner that evening. Prizes will be given 
for various accomplishments throughout 
the evening. L. J. Flora, president of 
the club, is mailing out announcements 
soon and members are encouraged to in- 
vite feed friends from outside the city. 
M. A. McClelland, Thompson-Hayward 
Chemical Co., is in charge of entertain- 
ment. 
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tuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








“TIME SELDOM ERRS.’—Writers 
of letters to the editor of Time used to 
flatter him (or them) with those words, 
even when they were pointing out lapses 
in matters of fact. Curiously, we have 
not seen the expression lately, though 
we are close readers of this pungent and 
on the whole excellent journalistic pal- 
ladium. Could there be some reason? 

Perhaps it is we who err when we 
think we may have seen such a reason 
in a recent issue of Time—the one in 
which “nonpoisonous bread” was the 
heading and “bread is no longer slow 
poison” was the opening sentence in a 
review of Dr. H. C. Sherman’s more or 
less recent book, “Modern Bread From 
the Viewpoint of Nutrition.” (Turn to 
page 16, please, for an account of what 
Dr. James A. Tobey, of the American 
Institute of Baking, thinks of this sort 
of vigorous, Timesy reviewing.) 


¥ ¥ 


Down a little further in the article 
Dr. Sherman is referred to as one who 
“has crusaded against our enemy, the 
wheat loaf,” in countless articles on nu- 
trition. We may have seen such articles, 
but the only expression we can remem- 
ber as reflecting Dr. Sherman’s opinion 
of bread is one for which he was re- 
sponsible jointly with Dr. R. Adams 
Dutcher, head of the department of 
agricultural biochemistry, Pennsylvania 
State College; Dr. E. V. McCollum, pro- 
fessor of chemical hygiene, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Dr. Lafayette B. Men- 
del, professor of physiological chemistry, 
Yale University; Dr. Harry Steenbock, 
professor of agricultural chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. A. F. Woods, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief, Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils; N. A. Ol- 
sen, chief, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics; Dr. Louise Stanley, chief, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics; Dr. W. W. 
Skinner, assistant chief, chemical and 
technological research, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils; and Dr. F. C. Blanck, 
in charge, Food Research Division, Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils. The state- 
ment was formulated and widely pub- 
licized in 1930. Here it is: 


“White and whole wheat breads are 
both wholesome foods. They are among 
the most important and cheapest sources 
of energy and protein in the diet. The 
composition and value in the diet of 
whole wheat and white bread vary not 
only with the differences in the flour 
used, but also with the amount and char- 
acter of other added constituents. 

“Whole wheat or graham _ flours, 
which contain the bran and germ por- 
tions of the grain, have lower bread 
making capacity and are more suscep- 
tible to spoilage, so cannot be handled 
as readily commercially. In general they 
contain more essential minerals and vita- 


mins 
flour. 

“No person subsists on one food. 
Each food should be chosen in relation 
to the other constituents of the diet. 
Bread, either white or whole wheat, is 
always an economical source of energy 
and protein in any diet. The form may 
be left to the choice of the individual 
when the remainder of the diet is so con- 
stituted as to contribute the necessary 
minerals, vitamins and any necessary 
roughage.” 

“It should be _ evident,” said Dr. 
Woods, in commenting upon the state- 
ment, “that because a particular food 
lacks a certain vitamin or other impor- 
tant food factor its value is not neces- 
sarily thereby seriously reduced in a 
mixed diet, in which other foods contain 
the necessary elements. Practically all 
dietitians nowadays recommend a diver- 
sified diet. The American people have 
available from the farms, ranches and 
fisheries everything needed for producing 
a sound body. Those who give out in- 
formation on food values should be par- 
ticularly careful not to draw unwar- 
ranted conclusions as to food values 
based on the presence or absence of 
some particular factor.” 


and more roughage than white 
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We recall reading Dr. Sherman’s re- 
cent book last spring, at which time we 
commented upon it in this corner. True, 
Dr. Sherman seemed to us to have a 
definite branny flavor, but he was more 
than fair -and reasonable to enriched 
white bread. Certainly we saw no hint 
of poison in bread—much less in his 
attitude toward bread. 

W. Floyd Keepers, director of the 
educational division of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, confirms our impression of the 
book’s author. 

“Dr. Sherman,” says he, “has a splen- 
did reputation and so far as we know 
he has never been an opponent of 
bread.” 

¥ ¥ 


Just now we were thumbing through 
Dr. Sherman’s volume, and oddly we 
came upon these sentences, which Time’s 
review most curiously overlooked: 

“The Bread of a century ago, that of 
a decade ago, and all of the staple 
breads of today are of about equal 
value as food fuels, as sources of energy 
in nutrition. Bread goes farther to 
satisfy hunger and is a larger source of 
the energy needed in nutrition than any 
other kind of food.” 


¥ ¥ 


Mr. Keepers wrote a letter to Time’s 
fabulous Henry R. Luce. Doris Riker, 
“for the editors,” dictated this reply: 
“We are glad to know your reactions to 
our review of Professor Sherman’s book 
on bread. The writers of the review will 


By Carroll K. Michener 











be interested in reading your letter, so 

I am passing it on to them at once.” 
Rather 

think? 


sweet of Doris, don’t you 


¥ ¥ 


P.S. Have you ever noticed how 
anonymous Time is about everything— 
everything, perhaps, except Doris? 
Things evidently are done in a huddle— 
“editors” share and scatter authority 
and responsibility; “writers” ‘by group 
action wipe off the fingerprints. 


THE LITTLE MAN WHO MAY 
NOT BE THERE.—Senators McKellar 
and Hayden are among the many people 
who have a hard time scaring themselves 
to death over the nutritional deficiency 
diseases. Seeing is believing, to them, 
and it may be that they don’t even be- 
lieve that the little man is there. We 
gather all this from the official record 
of recent hearings on the supplemental 
national defense appropriation for 1943. 
The senators were quizzing Dr. William 
H. Sebrell, of the United States Public 
Health Service, front ranker in the en- 
riched bread campaign, on why so much 
money must be appropriated to carry 
out nutrition aids to the state nutritional 
administrations. Here we go with some 
of it: 


Dr. Sebrell: All the evidence indicates 
that malnutrition is one of our major prob- 
lems. For example, I will tell you that in 
one Tennessee county, Obion, that led the 
state in hog and corn production, an inves- 
tigation disclosed that 73% of the children 
in Obion County had evidence of deficiency 
diseases. 

Senator McKellar: Let me get that— 
73%? 

Dr. Sebrell: Out of about 1,100 examined. 

Senator McKellar: They had what? 

Dr. Sebrell: They had evidence of de- 
ficiency disease. In other words, it so 
startled Obion County that those people 
put on a real job of nutrition education 
and a real program to correct the situation. 

Senator Hayden: By “deficiency disease” 
do you mean to say that through malnutri- 
tion they had bad teeth or eyes, or what? 
What diseases appear as a result of mal- 
nutrition? 

Dr. Sebrell: There are a lot of them, 
Senator—pellagra, rickets and scurvy, and 
vitamin A deficiency, riboflavin deficiency, 
and a whole series of diseases that go back 
to some deficiency in the diet. 

You see, under modern feeding conditions 
we have so changed our feeding that now 
you have to put intelligent thought on what 
you are eating, or go into some possibly 
minor manifestation of deficiency. And we 
have just been getting information, in the 
past few years, that shows a lot of things 
we never paid any attention to before are 
possibly due to bad eating habits—fatigue, 
nervousness, irritability—and I can cite you 
proof that some of these symptoms are re- 
sults of bad eating habits. And all of the 
surveys made indicate something approach- 
ing a third to a half of all the people in 
the United States are not eating diets that 
come up to what we think is the standard 
of adequacy. 

Senator McKellar: How many billions of 
dollars would we have to appropriate to 
get a reasonable amount of proper eating 
habits established in the country? 

Dr. Sebrell: I don't think you have to 
+ i aaa any more than what we have 

ere. 

Senator McKellar: Oh, yes—if it is as 
bad as you make it out to be. 


Dr. Sebrell: If we are actually going to 
get into the 32,000,000 or 34,000,000 homes 
in this country with material, you can’t do 
this extensively without the money. We 
are getting so much voluntary assistance 
and co-operation in this that doesn’t cost 
anything, that we can get a great deal for 


our money, and this is one of the most 
important of the civilian programs, Sen- 
ator. In addition to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of diseases that occur that make peo- 
ple sick, we don’t know how many thou- 
sands are inefficient, who lose time from 
work, who don’t feel well, who are unable 
to do fine handwork or precision work, 
because of mild degrees of deficiency thit 
they themselves don’t recognize they have. 
It enters into their vision, their sensitivity 
to light, inability to stand glare, and lh- 
comes tremendously important. 


* . . 


Senator McKellar: [ don’t know that that 
is what is going to win this war. 

Dr. Sebrell: I think I can show you, 
Senator, it will help win the war. 

Senator McKellar: Even the witness of 
wildlife is undertaking to show that without 
the appropriations for wildlife we are going 
to lose the war. 

* . . 


Since we are, more or less perforce, 
on the side of the win-the-war-by-nutri- 
tion folks we can only conclude that there 
is some kind of a deficiency—perhays 
not a disease—among our senators. 


¥ ¥ 


First thing the Hennepin County Red 
Cross Chapter’s nutrition committee is 
going to do in its all-out campaign to 


‘help U. S. make us strong is to find out 


how much “hidden hunger” there is in 
Minneapolis. Using the schools, youth 
organizations, governmental agencies, 
civic clubs, commercial organizations and 
private industries as digging in and jump- 
ing off places the committee is going to 
uncover vitamin deficiencies wherever 
they may be and then go into high to 
correct them. Mrs. Philip W. Pillsbury, 
wife of the president of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., heads up this branch of the 
Red Cross work in her corner of Minne- 
sota. 


We generated considerable emotion the 
other day at the Minnesota State Fair 
watching 4-H Club girls make bread. So 
far as we could see the formulas were 
very much like the commercial baker's, 
and certainly the practically uniform 
loaves that came from the model kitchen 
oven looked to the casual eye as if they 
had just come from the oven of a com- 
mercial bakeshop, But if this bread was 
not “home made” in the sense that 
“mother’s bread” of-tradition and senti- 
ment was “home made,” it probably was 
uniformly better than mother used to 
make. Our emotion was precipitated by 
the evidence these skilled, white-aproned, 
earnest young girls afforded that the fu- 
ture is not going to be devoid of mothers 
who know how good bread is made. 


We saw this interesting sentence in a 
recent issue of Consumer’s Guide, a pub- 
lication of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, prepared by the consumers’ 
service section, consumers’ counsel divi- 
sion: “Only when farm labor problems 
get too tough for state agencies to handle 
does the federal government step in.” 
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Eprror’s Note.—In this interview, writ- 
ten by G. A. Nichols, editor of Printers’ 
Ink, and published in a recent issue of 
that journal, Mr, Wachtel sets forth his 
reasons for believing that the most ef- 
fective means for putting over the sale 
of war bonds would be tying a national 
campaign to trade-mark advertising, even 
to the extent of eliminating all custom- 
ary trade-mark ad copy and substituting 
for it war bond selling talk exclusively. 
The idea, he thinks, can be adapted to 
many other governmental needs of the 
war-time emergency. 
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r HE famous trade-mark names of 
this country are more generally 
known than any other American 

nune excepting that of the President. 

Last night at home I was listening to a 

ridio quiz program. A school teacher 

vas being questioned. To her was read 

a list of scrambled names: Paul V. Nel- 

son, Donald Henderson, Archibald Mc- 

Nutt and Leon McLeish. She was asked 

to state the names correctly and if she 

succeeded a prize of $36 awaited her. 

The four gentlemen in question are not 

unknown by any means; yet the teacher 

flopped on the job. You. may be well 
sure, though, that she would know where 

“Elsie” belonged, what Mr. Countway’s 

“Swan” suggested. She would have 

known what the “Old Dutch” woman 

sells. And so on down the list. 





ARNOLD 


veslees 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
PUTTING THE TRADE-MARK TO WORK 
SELLING WAR BONDS 
By W. W. Wachtel 


President, Calvert Distillers Association 


These trade-marks have been made 
known to the people through the use of 
modern advertising methods. Back of 
the advertising, though, has been the 
honor of American business; manufactur- 
ers, committing themselves through their 
advertising, have made good upon cer- 
tain promises, implied and otherwise, 
that cause the American people to be- 
lieve what the advertisements say. Al- 
most anything can be sold once or twice 
through advertising; but repeat business 
comes only because people have bought 
and used the merchandise and found it 
good. 


VALUE OF REPETITION OF TRADE-MARK 


To visualize the enormous value behind 
trade-marks it is necessary that one un- 
derstand just what is the meaning of 
good will. I like Printers’ Ink’s defini- 
tion which it has reiterated time and 
again during the last 25 years. Printers’ 
Ink correctly conceives the primary mis- 
sion of advertising to be the creation of 
consumer acceptance. And consumer ac- 
ceptance is defined as being nothing more 
or less than an inclination to buy—a 
willingness to be sold. To create this 
consumer acceptance on a_ progressive 
basis the advertising must necessarily be 
built around a symbol—something that 
gives to the item a personality, as it 
were. Thus repeated presentations of 
a trade-mark finally cause the item to 
dig into the buying consciousness of 
customers. 

As the process works along, the time 
inevitably comes when people are no 
longer merely willing to be sold an item; 
they will ask for it by branded name. 
At this stage the process evolves from 
consumer acceptance into consumer de- 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 


“Good Morning— 


we are pleased but 














not at all surprised 

to learn that you liked 
your first car of 
“Sunny Kansas. 

even better than we 


promised you would.” 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA . ° KANSAS institute 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 





ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


140t East 60th street Chicago, IMlinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 
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Detroit, Mich. 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 










ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 












LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 


dent but the result of painstaking care in 





wheat selection and careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


se 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS iinnesora 




















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








““Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 





Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 














Emphatically Independent “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
ome N. Fis Aittore of 


FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 








GENEVA, N. Y. 


TROY, N.Y. 





*CERESOTA °ARISTOS ®HECKERS 
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The Baking 
Trades Lead 
All the Rest 


Ww 


doughnuts by the dozens—pies, 

cakes, and then more and more of 
the same! At the moment probably the 
most famous service-men-center is the 
Stage Door Canteen. On the air, in 
song, all over the country we hear what 
it offers the men; know that the men 
and women of the American stage are 
behind it along with legions of their 
friends and their pocketbooks. Perhaps 
it isn’t as well known that the baking 
industry is also a staunch supporter, but 
in front of the canteen where a sign 
acknowledges the organizations which 
are helping, the baking trades lead all 
the rest. 

If the “help” were paid their regular 
wages they would dent a substantial 
bankroll. Stars like Lynn Fontaine and 
Alfred Lunt, Bette Davis, Jane Cowl 
are waitresses and bus boys; the kitchen 
is in charge of Virginia Wieder, opera 
singer, and Marian Moore—and they all 
get a kick out of it. 

Any man in uniform is welcome, all 
he must do is to show his identification 
tag, and how the boys flock in! Boys 
from the army, the navy, from the RAF, 
men with jaunty service caps and “New 
Zealand” on their shoulders, men from 
all over the United States and the Brit- 
ish Empire; they pack the place every 
night. Not only for the free sand- 
wiches, doughnuts, pie, cake, coffee and 
cigarettes, not only because they can see 
talent from leading Broadway shows, 
radio and movies do their acts, not even 
because here are some of the nicest 
little numbers to dance with till their 
feet are just an aching mass, but mainly 
because they appreciate the friendly at- 
mosphere of the place, and the gray- 
haired senior hostesses are as popular 
as anyone—sometimes most in demand. 

It’s a place that gives a thrill be- 
cause it’s doing such fine work. 

“You can’t be there five minutes with- 
out feeling that no matter what we are 
doing, it isn’t enough,” one worker put 
it. They’re from out-of-town mostly— 
the boy who delivered your groceries 
six months ago, the chap to whom the 
office gave a send-off last March, your 
neighbor’s son, the youngster who cad- 
died for you last summer—they’re the 
greatest lot that ever thronged a night- 
club. They jitterbug, whistle, sing with 
the entertainers, and some of them just 
sit and look around to see what it’s all 
about. 

The men line up with their trays, 
cafeteria style, for their food. Ham 
sandwiches—egg salad, roast beef, six or 
seven different varieties—are served, and 
3,000 of them are made each day by the 
workers in the kitchen. Tea, coffee, 
milk, chocolate, but chiefly milk, are the 
drinks handed out, with sometimes cider 


S ANDWICHES by the thousands— 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AT THE STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


or ice cream, and there are mountains 
of doughnuts, plus chocolate cakes and 
pies, and sometimes a donation from an 
individual firm gives a “special.” One 
day a big donation of cantaloupe from 
Longchamps; another day peaches and 
oranges were given, and one little sailor 
was greatly taken with a peach, having 
never seen a fresh one. 

Nearly all of the food is donated, but 
the constant plea of Miss Helene Dumas, 
chairman of the food donations com- 
mittee, is for more and more of. it. 
“New Yorkers,” she said, “are giving 
$6,000 worth of provisions every week, 
arid all they get is a courteous ‘Thank 
you.’” And while the stage hands, 
dancers, singers, radio stars who work 
there have the fun of seeing the crowd’s 
reactions, the grocers, bakers, restaurant 
and hotel people only know it by hear- 
say. About 1,000 to 1,800 boys are fed 
each night and this calls for a lot of 
food, entertainment and warmth for 
service men who can’t say enough 
about it. 

This is only one phase of the work 
done by bakers in New York, and this 
group is organized for it as is probably 
no other industry. Right after Pearl 
Harbor the baking trade here got to- 
gether and formed the Baking Industry 
Defense Recreation Committee of Great- 
er New York with James M. Wilde, Jr., 
of Continental Baking Co., Inc., president, 
Frank A. Lyon, secretary and treasurer, 
and headquarters at the Bakers Club, 
Inc. (and Miss Dumas thinks Mr. Lyon 
deserves a couple of service stripes for 
his hard labors). All requests for dona- 
tions, and they are legion, come through 
this committee, and no single company 
gives baked goods without the approval 
of the. proper authorities, who study 
each request and allot the amount they 
think should be given. The committee 
works with federal, city, army and navy 
authorities, and 47 different companies, 
including cracker, pie, cake, chain bread 
and general bakeries, share in the giving. 

Just a few of the other services to 
which the baking group as a whole is 
giving, are the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, USO branches in New 
York and Brooklyn, the college and uni- 
versity group which runs supper parties 
every Sunday; Sightseeing, Inc., in the 
Sloan House, which runs sight-seeing ex- 
peditions for American and allied service 
men and gives them a bite to eat after 
the trip; Ship Service Committee, which 
takes care of boys coming back from 
convoy and U-boat detail, who have had 
as high as 2,000 men a night; Travelers 
Aid, who run a canteen for service men 
in Penn_ Station, and there are often 
special events, such as armory rallies, 
which one night served 17,000. 

If bakers were to attempt to sift all 





of these requests and comply with them, 
they would be swamped. They’re all 
pretty fine places, and if an extra warm 
spot exists for the Stage Door Canteen 
perhaps it’s just because show-folks are 
extra friendly and have what it takes 
to make a basement night club seem 
like home. New York, its artists, its 
workers, its pocket books, its industries 
come through again, and the baking 
industry which is doing other war work 
all over the country has every right to 
be satisfied with what its New York 
members are doing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


e The Court Reporter ¢ 


Mill Wins Round Over Buyer in Breach 
of Contract Suit 





By Arthur L. H. Street 


When a mill sued to collect damages 
for breach of a contract for the pur- 
chase of its products, the buyer pleaded 
that the mill’s agent had made certain 
misrepresentations to him. At the trial, 
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By 


Lillian Barnes Orr 


of the editorial staff of 
THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER 
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the buyer’s testimony was not consistent 
as to just what the agent daad said, but a 
jury—probably swayed by bias in favor 
of one of the home-town boys as against 
a nonresident corporation—sustained the 
defense. The trial judge granted the 
mill a new trial on the ground that the 
verdict was against the weight of the 
evidence. The Alabama Court of Ap- 
peals upheld the order for a rehearing 
of the case, saying: 

“The defendant had the burden of 
proving his special plea of fraud and 
misrepresentation. Upon entering upon 
this proof, he first stated that he did 
not remember just what statements the 
agent of the plaintiff did make, and then 
proceeded to relate the asserted misrep- 
resentations of the agent relied upon to 
defeat recovery. This, in contradistine- 
tion with the positiveness of the evidence 
of the plaintiff to the contrary, may ‘have 
impressed the judicial mind (the trial 
judge) that justice demanded that plain- 
tiff have another trial.” Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co. vs. Mixon, 7 So. 2d, 778.) 
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There is nothing to equal a waterpower flour mill as an attention ‘getter, 
according to the manager of W. H. Culp & Co., Wichita, Kansas, floral concern, 


which has a miniature waterpower mill in its show window. 


steadily with waterpower. 


mill opens and the miller, a toy one, looks out to see if all is well. 
float about on the pond below the mill. 
through the plate-glass and does not show the crowd outside. 


The wheel runs 


From time to time the window at one side of the 


Toy swans 
The photo of the toy mill was taken 
This novelty was 


built several years ago by W. H. Culp, who put it in the show window. Since 
then the mill has been brought back to be placed in the window at intervals of 


about a year. 
each year, crowds gather to see it. 


The manager says that during the few weeks the mill is on display 
When beautiful flowers are placed in the 


window, an occasional passerby stops to look in. 
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BOSTON HEADQUARTERS 

Carl R. Fassler, general sales represen- 
tative for the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., has arrived in Boston 
He will 
work out of the firm’s Boston office, call- 


for a stay of several months. 


ing on the New England trade with the 
local representatives in that market. 


BUFFALO VISITOR 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was a Buffalo visitor last week, inspect- 
ing the properties of the company. 


CANADIAN VISITOR 

Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia 
flour broker with offices in the Bourse, 
spent 10 days at Niagara Falls and On- 
tario, Canada, returning home Sept. 8. 
He was accompanied by his sister. 


NEW MEXICO CALLS 

F. A. Theis, president of Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, left 
on Labor Day week end to spend several 
weeks in New Mexico with Mrs. Theis, 
who arrived at the vacation spot a week 
or so earlier. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was inp 
Minneapolis, Sept. 3, on federation busi- 
ness. 


MILLERS IN CHICAGO 


Among outside millers visiting in Chi- 
cago last week were: A. W. Hockenberg- 
er, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
lll; K. B. Jeffris, Frank H. Blodgett, 
Inc., Janesville, Wis; A. L. Imbs, J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, and C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich. 


BROKERS’ HOLIDAYS 

J. A. MaeNair, of H. J. Greenbank & 
Co., New York, spent the Labor Day 
holiday at Lake George. J. H. Blake, 
another New York broker, returned to 
Childs, Md., his home town, to spend the 
three-day holiday. 


CALIFORNIA VACATION 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., accompanied by Mrs. 
Hargett left Sept. 2 for Pasadena, Cal., 
for a few weeks of vacation. 


OKLAHOMA ANGLER 

G. F. Kintz, traffic manager for the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, is 
spending his vacation fishing in state 
streams and lakes. 


OPERATION 

W. B. Anderson, formerly president 
of the Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
underwent a very serious operation at 
the Vanderbilt Hospital, Nashville, re- 
cently, but his condition is reported as 
favorable. The operation was to remove 
a tumor from the brain. 


ANNUAL OUTING 

The annual outing of the Bakers Club 
of Philadelphia will be held at Galen 
Hall, Wernersville, Pa., Sept. 25-27. 
There will be a golf tournament and the 
annual competition for the Marshall Cup 


with teams from the bakers’ clubs of 
New York and Baltimore competing 
with the Philadelphia bakers. C. H. 
Bollinger is in general charge of ar- 
rangements. 


CHILLY SEPTEMBER 

Chilly weather descending over the 
Rockies the first week of September 
caused C. B. Moore, vice president of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., to hasten 
to Manitou, Colo., to bring his family 
back to sunny Kansas. 


NAMED TO BOARD 


L. J. Becquet, traffic manager for the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. at Lin- 
coln, Neb., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Central Western Shippers 
Advisory Board. ; 


DEATH OF MOTHER 

E. P. Mac Nicol, of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago, was 
called to Louisville, by the death of his 
mother, which occurred Sept. 7. Mrs. 
Mac Nicol was 86 years of age, and 
suffered a stroke a few weeks ago. 


~« *~§* &* *& * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


~ * * * * 


Corporal B. 








Nielsen, who was con- 
nected with the export department of 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, until his 
induction into the service, is now with 
the U. S. forces in New Caledonia. In 
a recent letter Corporal Nielsen writes 
that New Caledonia is a very pretty 
place and the vegetation is very inter- 
esting, being so different from that of 
the United States. The troops live in 
very good quarters, but they have to 
entertain themselves as there is no place 
to go. However, ping pong tables, radios 
and phonographs help them to keep busy. 
Corporal Nielsen also wrote that the 
army bread is good and wholesome, but 
the French bread is rather heavy and 
not so digestible. 

* 


Albert R. Fleischmann, Jr., son of the 
vice president of the Fleischmann Divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Inc., was grad- 
uated from the army air forces training 
center at Randolph Field, Texas, Sept. 
6, receiving a commission as lieutenant. 

Albert R. Fleischmann, Sr., father of 
the new flier, was present at the gradu- 
ation exercises. 


* 
James R. Lowell, correspondent at 
Lincoln, Neb., for the Miller Publishing 
Co.’s family of magazines, has put aside 
his civilian duties to join the navy as a 
petty officer. 
* 

E. P. Mitchell, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, has 
received word of the transfer of his son, 
Lieutenant E. P. (Gene) Mitchell, Jr., 
to regular assignment with the Quarter- 
master Corps, attached to the infantry, 
at Camp Adair, Corvallis, Oregon. Lieu- 





tenant Mitchell attended school and se- 
cured his degree at Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, after which he attended 
Georgetown University, leaving there to 
enlist for officer training at Camp Lee, 
Va., completing his course and receiving 
his commission a fortnight ago. 
* 

Major Harold D. LeMar, former sec- 
retary-treasurer and general counsel for 
the P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, 
Neb., was included among the first 50 
army Officers making up the first class at 
the school of military government con- 
ducted by the University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CASH PREMIUMS STRONGER 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Minneapolis last 
week received 2,880 cars of wheat, and 
Duluth 1,235. Despite the liberal ar- 
rivals, cash premiums strengthened 1@2c 
bu on the medium protein types, with 
demand at terminals and diversion points 
good. Shipments fairly heavy, so ter- 
minal space is still ample. 
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DES MOINES EMBARGO LIFTED 

Des Mornes, Iowa—An embargo on 
grain shipments into Des Moines that 
required permits for the movements of 
all. grains was lifted Aug. 31, after being 
in operation about two months. The rul- 
ing had been effective on grain for stor- 
age as well as free grain. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DEMONSTRATES BREAD MAKING 

Cuicaco, Int.—Miss Alma Swenson of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, gave a dem- 
onstration of yeast and quick bread mak- 
ing for about a hundred vocational home 
economics teachers at the recent South 
Dakota Homemaking Education Confer- 
ence in Sioux Falls. 





OpITUARY ~ + 





W. H. THOMPSON 


W. H. Thompson, veteran flour mill 
superintendent of the Southwest who a 
few years ago retired as production head 
of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., a General Mills unit, died August 29 
at El Reno. He had been ill for several 
years. Mr. Thompson, who was 65 years 
old, was widely known. Funeral services 
were held August 31 at Independence, 
Mo. 

FREDERICK L. ELLES 

Frederick L. Elles, 46, operations man- 
ager of mills and plants of the Igleheart 
division of General Foods, died at Evans- 
ville, Ind., Sept. 3, after only a few days’ 
illness. His wife, mother and two sisters 
survive. He represented the fourth gen- 
eration actively engaged in the milling 
business, his great grandfather, August 
Elles, having established the Canal mills 
in 1848, 


ELMER J. KILBERT 


Elmer J. Kilbert, 45, who until re- 
cently had operated his own bakery in 
Milwaukee, Wis., and since selling the 
shop representing the Phil Orth Co., bak- 
ery supply house of Milwaukee, died un- 
expectedly Sept. 2 of a heart attack in a 
South Side bakery while making a 
business call. 


MRS. A. J. MULRENIN 


Mrs. A. J. Mulrenin, mother of two 
operative millers, T. S. Mulrenin, who is 
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FLOUR MAN 
AIR FORCE 


IN ARMY 


Captain William K. St. Claire, Dallas, 
Texas, flour broker, has entered the Army 
Air Force and has been appointed adju- 
tant at the world’s largest navigation 
training school at Hondo, Texas. This 
school, recently opened, trains the men 
who chart the course of America’s big 


bombers to their targets. Captain St. 
Claire, shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture at the controls of an AT-7, twin- 
motored navigation training ship, was 
called to active service from the reserve 
ranks. He is a veteran of World War I. 
His father was a veteran of Indian wars. 
Captain St. Claire entered the flour busi- 
ness in 1921, associated first with the Tex- 
as Star Mills at Galveston. A year later 
he organized the southwestern sales field 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, with headquarters in Dallas. He 
left Pillsbury in 1941 to organize his own 
flour brokerage business, with offices in 
Dallas. 





with the Dutschke- Milling Co., Cannel- 
ton, Ind., and Paul J. Mulrenin, of the 
Wolff Milling Co., New Haven, Mo., 
died recently in her home at Monett, Mo. 
Mrs. Mulrenin was also the mother of 
Mrs. T. G. Luby, whose husband was 
formerly superintendent for the Clyde 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. but is 
now engaged in government engineering 
work, 


PAUL M. EUHLINGER 

Paul M. Euhlinger, general superin- 
tendent of the Horn & Hardart Co., of 
New York, died suddenly on Aug. 29 at 
his home at Long Beach, N. Y. Carl 
Euhlinger, a brother, is an executive of 
the bakery in New York. 


THOMAS W, CAMPBELL 


Thomas W. Campbell, 73, for many 
years senior member of the grain firm 
of Legg & Co., Baltimore, but who re- 
tired several months ago, died on Sept. 
3 at his home. He had been in poor 
health for some time. 
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BUYS CHAMBER MEMBERSHIP 
Jack Meyer, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer of the Bunge North American Grain 
Corp., New York City, has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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FISCHER'S 
BAKERY 
JUST 
GREW 
AND 
GREW 


By Clara Hyde 


* 





JOHN FISCHER’S NEW $400,000 BAKING PLANT IS 





66 HIS is the kind of a bakery I always dreamed about. Here 

I have everything as I want it,” stated John Fischer, as he 
proudly described his modern baking plant located in suburban 
St. Bernard, Cincinnati. The rambling building is adjacent to 
railroad sidings, with 62,000 square feet of floor space utilized com- 
pactly for the making of a complete line of baking goods. 

No elevators are needed in John Fischer’s new building. 
Erected on a slight hillside, with a natural slope, it has a one floor 
plan, with no basement or cellar. It is all germ proof, with not a 
nail in its construction. A modern garage accommodating the 
present supply of 75 trucks is attached. Offices and selling rooms 
are included, as well as the coal bins with automatic boilers and 
stokers. An air-cooled storage department, and air washing com- 
partment, doughnut and cake baking departments, slicing and wrap- 
ping departments in the baking plant are all daylight. “There is 
not a dark corner in the building,” Mr. Fischer boasts. 

The plant has four Baker Perkins ovens to take care of a 
capacity of 50,000 loaves of bread per day. The present output is 
around 25,000 loaves per day, and is always increasing. In fact, 
since operations in the new plant started some few weeks ago, 
business has increased about 25%. Besides the baking plant, 
Fischer’s operate four retail stores. The general business, however, 
is house-to-house. 

The all modern equipment includes an air-tight flour sifter, 
with a 100-bbl capacity, and Mr. Fischer is particularly proud of the 
self-operating dumper which works on an electric eye. 

Each division of his 180 employees has rest rooms and showers, 
including the five garage mechanics. 

Landscaping, and eventually a hostess house, are to be added 
in the near future. 

The new bakery is the last of a series of four owned by John 
Fischer since he started in business at the age of 21, on borrowed 
capital, some 30 years ago. Mr. Fischer ran the shop in the first 
venture, located on Vine and Mulberry streets, downtown in Cin- 
cinnati, and his wife, Louise, ran the retail store. Outgrowing these 
quarters, the plant moved to Colerain Avenue, and following 
greater success, Mr. Fischer and his wife retired, selling out the 
business. Some two years later he opened another and larger plant 
on Colerain Avenue, and the new suburban plant is the outgrowth 
of this. The Colerain Avenue plant is now for sale. 


A RAMBLING STRUCTURE THAT TOOK A YEAR TO COMPLETE 














John Fischer’s First Three Plants 


* * 
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ITH increased public interest, 
because of the wartime popu- 
larity and nutritional value of 
donuts, this October, National Donut 
Month, promises to outdistance all others 
in scope of sales. This will be the four- 
teenth year of National Donut Month, 
and, incidentally, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Salvation Army Donuts. 
While the great popularity of the 
modern donut really started with World 
War I, nevertheless, this is the first 
National Donut Month actually to take 
place in wartime. The great impetus 
which the war has given donuts has 
come as no those who 
watched their rise in public popularity 
since 1917-18 days, and the pattern is 
following closely that of World War I. 
The National Donut Month Commit- 
tee has announced that the theme of the 
campaign will be “Mr. Donut Goes to 
War.” The popularity of donuts among 
service men will be stressed, as will their 
economy, energy and nutritional value. 
The sticker for the campaign is in red, 
white and blue, and shows a _ hostess 
bringing a tray full of donuts toward 


surprise to 


two service men. 

This year National Donut Week will 
be celebrated from Oct. 26 to 31, and 
is the climax of National Donut Month. 
It will be closely tied in with Hallow- 
comes during that week. 


e’en, which 


delicious NUTRITION 


tor every mea/ 





For the first time donuts carry the “en- 
riched” tagline. Special publicity to tie 
in with the government's drive for better 
nutrition has been developed. Bakers can 
obtain colored posters and package stick- 
ers as illustrated above to advertise en- 


riched flour donuts. 


Again the wartime theme will be stressed 
with the following slogan: “Keep ’Em 
Happy !—Invite a Service Man to Your 
Hallowe’en Party!” This will be pro- 
moted by radio and other types of pub- 
licity. It has been found that donuts 


reach their peak sales during the Hal- 
lowe’en period. 

Because donuts offer a large volume 
of sweet goods in a wide assortment of 
coatings and toppings at small cost, 
they are particularly adaptable for Hal- 
lowe’en parties, and have come to be 
accepted as a traditional part of that 
occasion. 

Since an American doughboy was first 
handed a donut in the small French vil- 
lage of Montiers-Sur-Saulx in 1917, do- 
nuts have virtually become synonymous 
with service men, and the industry has 
grown to an annual sales volume of 
approximately $100,000,000. They were 
not something that ended with the war, 
but, rather, they expanded into civilian 


DONUTS! 


Password to 


45% GOOD CHEER 


1942-the 14th Year of 
OCTOBER NATIONAL 
DONUT MONTH 


The official sticker for the donut month 
campaign is in red, white and blue and 
shows a hostess bringing a tray full of 
donuts toward two service men. 





markets, and have become a prominent 
part of every American Legion conven- 
A similar trend will undoubtedly 
occur after the present war. 

Since the outbreak of the existing con- 
flict, donuts have been served on all of 
Uncle Sam’s far flung battle fronts. 
However, the donut itself has changed 
since 1917. It has become modernized, 
streamlined and light, and its ingredi- 
ents and method of manufacture have 
been scientifically improved. 

Donuts are keeping their place in the 
service through being handed out at 
send-offs for draftees, and also at em- 
barkation docks where men sail for 
foreign service. They are available at all 
canteens, USO huts and mobile kitch- 
ens. A recent poll showed that soldiers 
place donuts as one of their top favor- 
ite foods. 

This popularity, however, is by no 
means confined to the country’s armed 


tion. 


“MR. DONUT GOES TO W 





R’’ 





The Salvation Army passes the donuts for the twenty-fifth year. 


forces. The great amount of publicity 
donuts have received has awakened fur- 
ther interest among civilians. More and 
more donuts are finding their way into 
lunch boxes of industrial war workers 
and children’s lunch kits. Many war 
industry plants serve donuts between 
meals to workers for their energy value. 
Not only are they desirable as a food, 
but they have come to be associated 
with improved morale. This is indicated 
in the slogan of the National Donut 
Month sticker—“Donuts . . . Password 
to Good Cheer.” 

In keeping with the government’s 
effort to improve the nation’s diet, do- 
nuts are now available in an enriched 
form, as exemplified by the enriched 
flour donut mix which has been devel- 
oped by the Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica. This firm is making available to 
bakers colored posters and package 
stickers on the enriched flour donut. 

Vitamins, as all bakers know, are 
receiving a tremendous amount of pub- 
licity. The public is being urged to eat 
enriched bread, cereals and other foods 
which are vitamin carriers. Enriched 
donuts, with their ease of packing in 
lunch baskets and their desirability as 
a dessert, offer bakers an excellent op- 
portunity to obtain a further share of 
this business. In fact, if they do not 
follow this advantage it will simply 
mean that other food manufacturers 
will get this trade for their products. 

However, whether enriched or not, 
donuts occupy an important place in the 
American diet. Each of the basic com- 
ponents of the regular donut—wheat 
flour, egg yolk (dried), milk solids, 
sugar and shortening—retain their orig- 
inal measure of nutrient value after 
cooking. The energy food value of 
donuts is high, averaging 2,000 calories 
to the pound. The food value is, of 


course, increased through enrichment. 
Extensive publicity plans have been 





made for National Donut Month by the 
Donut Month Committee, which is work- 
ing closely with various individuals and 
groups in the baking and allied indus- 
tries. They include coast-to-coast and 
local broadcasts, which, it is believed, 
will exceed even last year’s tremendous 
radio coverage, which helped sell ap- 
proximately 5,000,000,000 donuts during 
that year. Newspapers and _ national 
magazines will undoubtedly carry donut 
feature stories as they have in the past. 

Donuts are now receiving exceptional 
publicity in the radio program, “The 
Stage Door Canteen,” featuring the song 
“IT Left My Heart at the Stage Door 
Canteen.” The song, by Irving Berlin, 
is from the stage success “This Is the 
Army,” and tells the story of a soldier 
who fell in love with a hostess at the 
Stage Door Canteen. To prolong his 
stay, he kept eating donuts, and 

“I kept her serving donuts 

*Till all she had were gone. 
I sat there dunking donuts 
Till she caught .on.” 


This song, in which donuts play such 
a prominent part, has been selected as 
No. 1 on the national song index, “The 
Hit Parade.” Not only is it being 
heard by untold numbers on the stage 
and over the air, but the movie rights, 
recently bought by Warner Brothers, 
will bring it to additional millions. 

The National Dunking Association, in- 
cidentally, is carrying on as actively 
as ever, and is concentrating its activi- 
ties among the armed forces. It is 
sending specially written pamphlets to 
service organizations on “How to Run 
a Dunking Contest.” Participants and 
spectators are given membership cards 
in the National Dunking Association 
Men in the armed forces have increased 
membership in the National Dunking 
Association by several hundred thousand 
since the war began. Prior to that time 
the membership exceeded 1,000,000. 
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OCT. 4-10 PROCLAIMED 
FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


Office of Civilian Defense Sponsors Ob- 
servance—Special Attention Given to 
Care of Fire Fighting Equipment 


For years the week in which the anni- 
versary of the great Chicago fire occurs 
—Oct. 9—has been designated Fire Pre- 
vention Week. This year, by presidential 
proclamation, the Office of Civilian De- 
fense has been charged with leadership 
of the fire prevention movement. The 
week to be observed is Oct. 4-10. 

With the war sharply defining the vital 
necessity of lowering loss of life, essen- 
tial materials and time caused by fires, 
officials urge all plant executives to pro- 
mote observance of the designated week. 
Statistics show that one fourth of all 
fires are preventable, and that a large 
share of the rest are partly preventable. 
Effectiveness of the special attention giv- 
en preventive measures during the annual 
fire prevention week may be seen by the 
record. The period has averaged fire 
losses 45.3% lower than those of the 
preceding and following weeks. 

One of the objectives of the annual 
observance is to teach employees how to 
eliminate the causes of fire. Careless- 
ness and negligence are at the bottom of 
most fires, statistics show. Special ef- 
fort is also put forth during the week 
to instruct those responsible in the cor- 
rect use and care of fire fighting equip- 
ment. Maintenance of equipment is par- 
ticularly important now, because many 
of the materials used in it are being 
channeled to war industries. Two other 
factors enter the observance of Fire 
Prevention Week this year—the pos- 
sibility of incendiary bombs and _ sabo- 
tage. Although neither of these has so 
far played a part in the nation’s fires 
this year, material losses for the first five 
months of 1942 have exceeded those for 
the same period a year ago by $9,072,000. 
And the 1941 fire loss was $303,895,000, 
an increase of $17,493,633 over the 1940 
figure. 

Fire prevention officials have tabulated 
the 10 most common causes of fires dur- 
ing the last decade. These vary from 
matches and smoking, which caused 1,- 
238,275 fires, to open fires, hot ashes 
and coals, which started 189,111 blazes. 
Others, in order of their importance, are: 
misuse of electricity; exposure (fire orig- 
inating off premises); sparks on roof; 
overheated or defective chimneys, flues, 
etc; lightning; stoves, furnaces, boilers 
and their pipes; open lights; and petro- 
leum and its products. 

Firms interested in posting material 
for instruction during Fire Prevention 
Week may obtain it from these three 
agencies: the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Mass; the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York City, or the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Insurance Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRM’S SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

Cuicaco, ILt.—Cereal Byproducts Co., 
feed brokers, with offices in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City and Omaha, is observing its twenty- 
fifth anniversary this year. 

The active traders with the concern’s 
various offices are: Chicago, W. F. Beck- 
er, Jr., W. D. Cunningham, R. D. Ward, 
W. F. Steed, I. K. Reiser; Minneapolis, 
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SURVEY IN SOUTH BEND INDICATES 
GREATER ENRICHMENT KNOWLEDGE 


Report on Results of April Nutrition Campaign Reveals 20% Im- 
provement in Familiarity With Enriched Bread—Attitude 
Toward and Use of Healthful Foods Up 10% 


H. L. Reinshage, M. Meyer; St. Louis, 
P. C. Naylor, S. J. Schuster; Kansas 
City, C. L. Johnson; Buffalo, C. A. Boyle, 
J. H. Bowling, R. M. Fales; Omaha, B. 
D. Super. 

Six members of the company’s staff are 
serving in the armed forces of the United 
States. 
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JULY FLOUR OUTPUT 
TOPS JUNE FIGURE 


Census Bureau Reports Monthly Produc- 
tion Also Above That of Same 
Month Last Year 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Wheat flour pro- 
duction during July amounted to 9,074,- 
986 bbls, topping by a wide margin the 
8,279,079-bbl output of the month before 
and exceeding slightly the 8,918,328-bbl 
figure of July a year ago, according to 
the monthly report of the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Of the 1,085 mills for which reports 
were received for July, 1,049 accounted 
for 105,207,662 bbls, or 94.5%, of the 
total wheat flour production of 111,368,- 
727 bbls as shown by the returns of the 
biennial census of manufacturers in 1939. 
Ninety-five mills, with a daily capacity 
of 29,379 bbls, were idle in July. 

Mills reporting for July ground 41,- 
464,509 bus of wheat, operating at 60.4% 
of a daily capacity of 577,909 bbls and 
requiring 274.1 lbs of wheat for a barrel 
of flour. 

The 1,091 mills reporting for June, 
1942, ground 37,841,715 bus of wheat, 
operating at 55% of a daily capacity 
of 578,479 bbls and requiring 274.2 lbs 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

The 1,099 mills reporting for July, 
1941, ground 40,625,412 bus of wheat, 
operating at 59.3% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 578,322 bbls and requiring 273.3 
Ibs of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

Of the July, 1942, total, Kansas pro- 
duced 15.4%, with 78 mills reporting a 
production of 1,393,401 bbls. New York 
produced 12.5% of the total, 30 mills re- 
porting 1,130,676 bbls produced. Forty- 
five mills reported from Minnesota, ac- 
counting for 10.2% of the total, or 925,- 
578 bbls. Missouri accounted for 8.4% of 
the total output, 62 mills reporting 
757,961 bbls produced. Texas produced 
6.3% of the total, with 36 mills reporting 
575,334 bbls produced. 

Millfeed production reported for July, 
1942, was 359,047 tons, compared with 
328,407 tons the previous month and 351,- 
600 tons the same month last year. 

Of the total millfeed production during 
July, 1942, Kansas produced 53,897 tons, 
New York 43,709, Minnesota 37,540, Mis- 
souri 29,437 and Texas 23,638. 
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GENERAL MILLS PLEDGES 
NUTRITIONAL CO-OPERATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











A five-point nu- 
trition program has been set up by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., which pledges its co- 
operation to government agencies, to all 
other factors in the cereal industry, and 
to science in the promotion of sound nu- 
trition. Announcing the creation of a nu- 
trition committee, D. D. Davis, president 
of the company, says: 

“The milling and cereal industries are 
thrice-favored by increasing public in- 
terest in nutrition. First, by nature, for 
supplies of grain are bountiful; second, 
by science, for this industry has been 


South 


Bend, Ind., families showed a 20% im- 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Typical 
provement in their familiarity with en- 
riched bread following last April’s one- 
week community nutrition campaign, ac- 
cording to findings of a survey conducted 
in the Indiana city and made public by 
Paul V. McNutt, director of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 

The study, made by Crossley, Inc., at 
the request of Mr. McNutt’s office, indi- 
cated that an improvement of 10% had 
been made by the families in their knowl- 
edge, attitude toward and actual use of 
healthful foods. 
was up 16%, and selection of food groups 


Basic food knowledge 


for food values advanced nearly 9%. 
These three factors plus the improve- 
ment in familiarity with enriched bread 
might indicate an over-all improvement 
of about 12%, it was pointed out. 

The Crossley report called attention 
to the fact that the improvement regis- 
tered highest in the low income groups 
and older age groups, the strata pre- 
viously found to need nutritional im- 
provement most. 

The study was made in two parts—a 
cross-section survey before the start of 
the campaign; a similar check-up sev- 
eral weeks after to determine what the 
effect of the drive had been. It had 
been agreed that success could be meas- 
ured in terms of: (1) better knowledge 
of food values; (2) greater interest in 


33 


healthful foods; and (3) greater use of 
healthful foods. .The survey was based 
on the government “food rules” set up 
co implement the recommendations of the 
national nutrition program. 

Every food classification in the study 
showed a rise in use. Bread shared the 
highest percentage use, although its rise 
was only 2%; butter, which likewise had 
the top position in use, showed a rise of 
only 1% in the survey. Fruits and vege- 
tables (other than green and yellow vege- 
tables) showed a 15% rise in usage; 
meat, poultry and fish gained almost 7%. 

It was emphasized in the report that 
beyond agreement between the ODHWS 
and the research organization regarding 
questions to be asked, no contact was 
maintained with the government in the 
nutrition check, nor any contact with the 
business firms which helped to finance 
the survey. 

In developing its Nutrition Week, the 
South Bend Nutrition Committee and the 
St. Joseph County Defense Council of 
which it is a part, had the co-operation 
of local business, civic groups, schools 
and other local government agencies and 
private organizations. National business 
concerns, already co-operating in the nu- 
trition program, gave similar assistance 
in South Bend through advertising, pos- 
ters and displays. The nutrition division 
of the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, in addition to arranging 
for the nutrition survey, gave its guid- 
ance. 





given the opportunity to raise nutritional 
standards without changing the psycho- 
logical and sociological food habits of the 
people; third, by government, for the in- 
dustry’s products have been singled out 
for special nutritional significance. Five 
of the eight basic classes of foods fea- 
tured by the federal government in its 
campaign, ‘The U. S. Needs Us Strong,’ 
are either cereals and cereal products 
themselves or use cereal products ex- 
tensively in their production. All other 
federally recommended foods are ex- 
tensively consumed in conjunction with 
cereal products.” 

These are the five points in the Gen- 
eral Mills nutrition policy: 

1. Interpretation and application of 
significant new developments in nutrition- 
al research. 

2. Development and maintenance of 
highest practical nutritional values in 
products generally acceptable to the con- 
sumer public. 

3. In conjunction with the sale of Gen- 
eral Mills products, the company will do 
everything practicable to extend nutrition 
knowledge. 

4. General Mills will constantly explain 
the significance of nutrition to the Ameri- 
can people, from two points of view: its 
benefits to the public welfare and the 
contributions which the cereal industry 
are making to better nutrition for all. 

5. General Mills will extend its co- 
operation to government, industrial asso- 
ciates and to science in promotion of 
sound nutrition. 


Baked Goods Favored 
at Chicago’s Service 
Men’s Center 


Cuicaco, I1n1.—The Chicago Service 
Men’s Center, sponsored by Mayor and 
Mrs. E. J. Kelly, already has acquired 
an international reputation for the splen- 
did work being done to entertain mem- 
bers of the armed forces while in Chi- 
cago. 

Members of the baking and ‘allied in- 
dustries in Chicago are co-operating with 
the center, which operates a large place 
in the loop as well as a recently opened 
lake front unit in Lincoln Park, by fur- 
nishing large supplies of bakery prod- 
ucts. From 35,000 to 50,000 men are 
entertained over a week-end, and it re- 
quires large quantities of food to serve 
the men. Everything is given to the men 
in uniform without charge. 

Here is a partial list of food served 
free during a recent week: 3,100 Ibs of 
hot dogs on 3,507 doz buns, 2,460 cakes, 
480 Ibs of cookies, 2,418 pies and tarts, 
1,200 loaves of bread, 260 Ibs of sand- 
wich meat, 143 lbs of cheese, 70 lbs of 
butter, 8 cases of eggs, 12 bus of peaches, 
38 bus of other fruits, 865 gals of ice 
cream, 45 gals of relish and mustard. 
They drank all the coffee made from 
440 lbs of beans, 900 gals of milk and 
232 cases of soft drinks. 
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standard patent $5.75@6.15, first clear $5.60 sequence. A few buyers express a deter. wheat 
wis : @ 6.10. mination to hold off until as “ens fall patent 
2 . elections. Commitments scattered, but sey. " 9.45, 8) 
; a boggy RB ge Eng Boggs B.. =. oe eral round lots booked by some who felt wheat 
material change in situation, but naturally there was little to be gained by holding out soft w 
buyers’ interest increases as season ad- ny longer. They did not cover very far $5.95@ 
vances beyond normal time for making ahead. Southwestern patents in better de- pulk; 
bookings ” Meantime cash wheat. gets mand than springs, although a fair amount clear 
stronger and tighter. Its steady advance of the latter was booked. Soft winter wheat 
means higher prices for flour. Toledo bid Patents and rye flour receive less atten- flour 4 
for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate points to tion, whije family business is moderate. Nas 
New York Sept. 4 was $1.28%@1.29, or Shipping directioris for the most part grati- few sc 
5@5%e over Chicago December future, fying. Mill quotations higher, usually 10c ment, 
, Angin tol anc in fi rices. per bbl. Quotations, Sept. 4: spring high head. 
millers feel more important business is bringing about advances in flour p * s BEG Ty ahe 
> closer to booking point. Mill quotations holding firm. Quotations, age BR ee wesents SC SS@ COR nest che doubtf 
= ~ . " 7 . , 8 § e Do. . “lears “ . 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS Brisk demand still reported for spring ace. ”" — Rapa Eigen meen $6.05@6.30; southwestern short patents $6.50 nich 
wheat clears, with most larger companies owt ae wend ane le $6.15, hard winter @6.60, standard patents $6.35@6.45; Texas little 
oversold for quick shipment. Total book- Le me pa een Lene $6 05. me short patents $6.65@6.80, standard patents secure 
THE SOUTHWEST ings of all grades for week by northwest- Wheat bakers p wae $6.55@6.65; soft winter patents $6.20@6.50, ing b 
; e le dona ern companies represented about 102% of EASTERN STATES straights $5.95@6.20, clears $5.75@5.95. made 
_Kaneas City: cae = ae oh ha — capacity, | compared with 73% week earlier Buffalo: Sales ate slowed up and delayed Baltimore: New designations have been it is i 
— eee ve a ine voi bd ch = and 220% rome Bee. by wet weather, holding up the movement given some of the grades by the local to ot 
= oe = vi aot Bee | nae rht the Quotations, Sept. 9: established brands of the spring wheat crop. Bakery sales Chamber of Commerce. Quotations have of the 
conheremtas LaF a gr ving one, ot pe sacity family patents $6.40@6.50, spring first pat- most affected. Bakers wanted to get a been adjusted in accordance with these mills 
buyers atte . - at es ~ i iy é = a ent $6.05@6.15, standard patent $5.85@5.95, clear picture of the trends before placing changes and are f.o.b. in car lots, 98-Ib cot- Outbo 
pice? ny phat » ay Sn ane “sen + A fancy clear $5.75@5.85, first clear $5.40@ substantial orders. Directions show a de- ton sack basis. Demand _ shows little bers ¢ 
booking, i Soap age nga ia aie ‘ 5.50, second clear $4.05@4.25, whole wheat cided improvement and prices have firmed change; receipts, 10,564 bbls, an increase east ¢ 
wae Sen ee 6 vow See : , $5.95@6. up from 10c to 15c advance. Clears very of 1,869 bbls over last week. Quotations, ment. 
With no need further _to await spring Interior Mills, including Duluth: New sales strong. While bakery sales are disappoint- Sept. 5: spring patent $6.25@6.65, spring broke 
wheat developments, buyers were in a more .7y hight, and directions slow to fair; mills ing, now there is a note of confidence in standard patent $6@6.25, hard winter pat- rathe 
receptive mood and salesmen were oe beginning to complain about scarcity of the fact that stocks are low in many estab- ent $5.90@6.35, hard winter standard pat- Pric 
nail ——_ _ resting bids by raising - boxcars; better demand reported for bran; lishments. Production has stepped up after ent $5.80@6.25, winter patent $6.50@7.50, 5: so 
buyers’ ideas. , no trouble disposing of current output; lim- lagging all summer and improved the feed winter straight $5@5.25. 7.95, | 
Clears moved slowly and do not seem ited sales for future shipment in mixed situation. Very light export business. Philadelphia: A firmer feeling in the ent 
to be in & ee Sone — cars with flour. Quotations, Sept. 5: spring fancy patent arket with prices of most kinds higher jinte 
for another, few works, Mian Tsulsr int _ Duluth: Quotations, sept, 5: frst patent $7,867.95 bbl, top bakery, patent $0.30@  fnaympathy with, the upward moveti% ard 
higher. Export business light $6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 6.40, standard patent ee roe vicars $5.60 ‘2 Wheat. Demand was moderate and ree 
ee ee ee” a er ‘nee : straights $6@6.10, spring first .cle 75@6.85,  ©oMfined mostly to small lots to take care 6.45. 
Seuptehions, Esnt. >: sae lished brands THE CENTRAL WEST @5.70, soft winter short patent $6.75@6.85, or current wants. Little disposition to op- 
family flour $6.40@6.65, bakers short patent Chicago: A slight improvement in bakery Pastry $5.85@5.95. erate ahead of well assured needs, buyers Sea 
$5.45@5.70, 95% $5.30@5.60, straight grade aa : : iets k: Sal tty, but there is ti ti 1 iti a 1 its 
5.20@5.40. first clear $3.75@4, second clear flour sales is reported. Buying not general, New Yor! : Sales spotty, > operating cautiously awaiting developments local 
$5 20 7 9.89» 2 REG 4 but fairly numerous sales of one, two and considerably more interest and action in the at Washington. Quotations, Sept. 5: spring part 
$3.60 @ 3.70, low grade $3.55 @ 3.65. three car lots made, and a few larger market than has existed for the past sev- wheat short patent $6.30@6.45 bbl, standard price: 
_Of the mills reporting, 1 reported domes- orders up to 3,000 bbls reported. Shipping eral weeks. Buyers wish to take advantage patent $6.10@6.30, first spring clear $5.70 Gove! 
tic business active, 7 fair, 7 quiet, 7 slow  qirections fairly good, and old orders grad- of delivery of the 210- to 250-bbl cars 5.90; hard winter short patent $6.05@6.20, offers 
and 5 dull. ually being reduced. Clears continue strong, before Sept. 15 and so have something to 95% $5.90@6.05; soft winter straights, $5.15 expo! 
Oklahoma City: Buying activity brought Family flour again active, and new busi- draw them into the market, and shipping a coma 
sales to 70% compared with 52% last week. ness and deliveries good. Quotations, Sept. directions show a definite improvement Pittsburgh: Market unsettled; demand blues 
Bakers took practically three fourths of 5: spring top patent $5.80@6.15, standard which is encouraging for future business. limited to small lots. Shipping’ directions @6.1 
bookings. Operation picked up, averaging patent $5.60@5.95, first clear $5.30@5.65, Current sales are mainly of a car or two. brisk, Mill agents report more inquiries Mont 
75% compared with 68% last week. No second clear $3.85@4.20, family flour $7.60 Some of the.direct mill offices report sub- than for some time past, although price Po 
exports reported. Prices closed 10c higher. @i. 75; hard winter short patent $5.70@ stantial round volume sales to chain bak- ideas of consumers and mills much at vari- cific 
Quotations, Sept. 5: hard wheat short pat- 5.90, 95% patent $5.50@5.75, first clear $4.50 ers. These do not particularly affect the ance, with mills showing marked signs of Sarl 
ent $6.20@7.50, soft wheat short patent @5.10; soft winter short patent $6.10@6.35, local trade and are made, especially in the strict adherence to scheduled quotation: nen 
$6.20@7.50, standard patent $5.90@7.10, bak- standard patent $5.90@6.10, first clear $4.70 case of southwesterns, at very low levels. Buyers inclined to be cautious, although . - 
ers extra fancy $6@6.10, bakers short pat- @5.25. Spring wheat clears are also — et some in need of replenishing stocks. Out- inva 
ent $5.85@5.95, bakers standard $5.80@5.90. St. Louis: A slight improvement notice- 24 they are priced a ai gy Bo Shawn 100k for improved fiour sales bright, duc off. 
Omaha; Bookings by Omaha mills rather able early, but no record of any round lots Fd patents. Great temcanagy aly ong» - to end of vacation season and sharp upward bake 
large for week. Sales 60@100% of ca- being sold. Some few bookings of small i cake grades, with flours “ae t ia h © trend in demand for bakery products. Prices tral- 
pacity; delivery period mostly 60@120 days. parcels for 60- to 120-day shipment to ®4 Far West too —, no Sffered only for all grades advanced 15¢ bbl; soft win- edly 
Shipping directions on former contracts bakers. Family trade light. Inquiry better and those from the mon’ ° a tieathg ters 30c higher. Family flour demand im- week 
fairly good, Quotations, Sept. 5: family than of late. High protein clears in very S%P@Smodically. Texas bem tie » _ x ate A proved. Sales of clears continue brisk, whee 
fancy $6@6.35, family standard $5.50@5.85, good demand, mills getting a good basis Viewed and practically in line wi seo although better grades difficult to obtain. $5.86 
bakers short $5.50@5.85, bakers standard for same. Other grades draggy. Cracker Quotations, Sept. 5: tes ry <roseed Quotations, Sept. 5: spring short patent Sa 
$5.25@5.60. trade report business as exceptionally good. 2.520 oar, ee pete 2 vutens $6.05 $6.55@7, standard patent $6.25@6.50, hard price 
Wichita: Sales slow, directions good, with Jobbers advise trade just buying spot stuff rit a 6. a pp S6@6 is, clears Winter short patent $6@6.20, standard pat- “ap 
mills operating from 90 to 100%; quota- With a scattering of small lots for 60 to 5 5066.40; oe tt okaun straights, Peansyi- ot $5.80@5.95, low protein hard winter Bs 
tions steady to higher. 120 days’ shipment. Shipping directions 5: ‘ @ $5 80@6. Midwest $6.55@6.75 standard patent $5.70@5.85, spring clears fort] 
Salinas ae ie ieee ti. light. Quotations, Sept. 5: soft wheat short V@Mla 99.00@6, ae , sialic $6.05@6.30, soft winters $5. 50@ 5.75. hast 
Salina: Demand shows considerable Ric patent $6.80@7.35, straight $6.50@6.75, first Boston: New business much better, but oh, 
provement, with Dricas about, Ie pol higher, thear $5.10 5.88; hard wheat short patent improvement. not, general "in. scope. Some THE SOUTH my 
Kansas City, Sept. 4: hard winter short gt Ye Lint i Bich. —— Pay a oa = oa est 5 ee New Orleans: Still very little doing. ing 
patent $5.65@5.75, standard patent $5.50@ PREF: SOE. VU PS Sse, «= ee Buyers indifferent to purchases for far-off perf 
5.60. future delivery, apparently hesitant because proc 
nexae: Family, trade in, mixed. cars, pk I WS “ 
ing up somewhat, and mills specializing in GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES farm prices. Buyers who had former!) ity 
that line Po es 40 A woe i of os Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: bought at cheaper prices content to work ash, 
= and ar, °10%, a | ait ity WP oth out these contracts and bought only for the 
6¢ ee eee th oe yee SF oe WHEAT immediate requirement for quick delivery Q 
Fagg rd a Pn Me salt the Inaeeee. Minneapolis Chicago Kanaas City St. Louis Duluth Southwestern hard wheat flours in best $8.6 
ment "te wae extent though there is a Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. demand and a little business in northern @s. 
slightly improved inquiry for bakers’ flour. Sept. 2 ..... 113° 116% 120% 123% #114% 117% 4 a es 112% 115% spring wheat flours, but total volume small $5.9 
Prices. unchanged to 10@20c bbl higher. Sept. 3 ..... : 5 120% 123 114% 116% ces Bass 111% 114% and below normal. Midwestern soft wheat $5.8 
Quotations Sept. 4: family 48's, extra high Sept. 4 ..... 120 123% 114% 116% sees eee 111% 114% flours and Pacific Coast flours quiet, al- 
patent $6.60@ 6.90, high patent $6.10@6.40, ee Tape 112% 115% 120% 123% 114% 117% nies vie 111% 113% though there was some business done ‘in 
standard bakers 98’s $5.80@5.90; first clears, Sept. 7 ..... Holiday midwestern spots, which flour, it was said 
sacked, $4.40@4.50, delivered Texas common Sept. 8 ..... 114% 117% 122% 125% 116% 119 sees ceee 113 114% had been intended for yg ee but for 
points or Galveston domestic rate. Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires Prices 6@10c bbi y Bly Shisping direc: Boe 
THE NORTHWEST : * Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Closed Closed tions continue good. Bread and cake pro- yea 
Minneapolis; Another rather uneventful ety Paphos re Pe pe pee po “Sas eens Stree tres sees duction good. 
week. Only important incident was report- ey 4 iid 101% 105% 102 106 90 “wes wars lle neta se Quotations, Sept. 5: hard spring wheat Bal 
ed booking by large eastern baking firm of png - sates ' 102 106 90 ae ‘ors pate sdcieche andi family patent $6.75@7.05, first patent $6.55 But 
100,000 bbls winter wheat flour and 100,000 Bent. bite ‘tse ees Holiday— cee Sate) Rees See @6.75, standard patent $5.95@6.20, first 
bbls spring wheat flour. Remainder of busi- i ee le 3 90 ‘sae (F849 ‘ase 86S clear $5.70@5.90, second clear $5.10@5.50; chi 
ness mostly small to medium-sized lots. Sept. 8 ..... Ht28 ses ‘as Rees cans ee PES 5 ia Pees hard winter wheat family patent $5.95@6.20, 
Some big trade still dickering, but unwill- _ —CORN — OATS " capers short patent $5.70@5.95, 95% $5.50 Det 
ing to pay mill asking prices. Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis pA? ny Si et ae —— ones Dul 
Trade apparently has been expecting low- Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. y von wee - 6 86@6.20 8 pa - et For 
er levels when peak of spring wheat move- eS eee 17% 79% 84 86% ee bee 50% 52 45% ory ps 5.20, Straig: $5.85@6.20, first clear $4.95 Gal 
ment was reached, but arrivals over Labor Ee eae 17% 79% 83% 86% 80% 82% 50% 51% 45% 46% @ 9.20. Hu 
Day holiday disappointingly small. Heavy Bent. & ise 17% 78% 83% 85% 80% 82% 50 51% 44% 46% Atlanta: No sales; buyers awaited Presi- Ind 
rainfall in interior interrupted marketing eS tes 17% 78% 82% 85% 80% 81% 50% 51% 44% 46% dent's Labor Day speech. Shipping direc- Ka 
and loadings, so, instead of weakness, wheat ee ss sHoliday tions continue satisfactory to millers. Prices Mil 
gained about 2c. Strength “9° — oS ae eee 17% 18% 83% R6Y% a 50% 52% 45% 47 up 10c. Quotations, Sept. 5: spring wheat Mii 
iantiont's Sag te re » advocate fl 
de pc: moma cal ed . Seer oar tee eanee RYE FLAXSEED BARLEY pee nny on eae a ee rei 
prices. Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis §=ciear $6.10@6.25, hard wheat family short 77 
While contracting to date has been light Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. patent $6.85@7.05, fancy patent $6.45@6.65, On 
for beginning of new crop year, it must Geet. 2 ivcae 63% 67% 60% 63% 242 244% 242 oe 55% 57% standard patent $6.45@6.65, special or low Pe 
be remembered that a lot of unfilled busi- Bae 2 axser 63 67 60% 63% 243 245 243 Coes 55% 57% grade $6.05@6.25, 95% $6.25@6.70; bakery Ph 
ness was carried over and mills are under- Se a 62% 66% 60 63% 242% 244% 242% cove 54% 57 short patent $6.10@6.35, standard patent St. 
stood to have as much or more business on eee 6440 62% 66% 59% 63% 242% 244 242% 6 tne 54% 56% $6@6.25, straight $5.90@6.15, first bakery Sic 
books as they had at this time a year ago. Sept. 7 ..... Holiday clear $5.50@5.75, hard wheat low protein St. 
Interest, however, developing, and some ee B acces 65% 69% 61% 64% wa ee 243% rir 54% 57 95% $5.55@5.70, bulk; first clear $4.90@5.10, Wi 
Ca 
La 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. lo: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Boring Brat patent ..ccreccoes $5.80@ 6.15 $6.05@ 6.15 rr, Lene $5.80@ 6.40 $6.30@ 6.40 $6.40@ 6.80 $6.25@ 6.65 $6.30@ 6.45 $6.65@ 6.80 RE RE $6.45@ 6.80 7 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.60@ 5.95 5.85@ 5.95 eee ee 5.75@ 6.15 6.20@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.30 6.50@ 6.65 ‘<a 6.15@ 6.45 st 
Spring first clear ........... 5.30@ 5.65 5.40@ 5.50 ....@.... 5.60@ 6.10 5.60@ 5.70 5.75@ 6.05 ....@.... 5.70@ 5.90 6.05@ 6.30 ye a Pee FI 
Hard winter short patent 5.70@ 5.90 Ra a 5.45@ 5.70 5.85@ 6.20 ....@.... 6.05@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.35 6.05@ 6.20 6.50@ 6.60 .@. 6.20@ 6.45 R 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.50@ 5.75 oeee Decne 5.30@ 5.60 5.70@ 6.10 ee eee 6.00@ 6.15 5.80@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.05 6.35@ 6.45 -@. 5.90@ 6.20 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.50@ 5.10 . ee 3.75@ 4.00 4.75@ 5.25 7 frre 5.30@ 5.40 ee eee yer Pee Ter. Fee . oe eee 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.10@ 6.35 asncQPaces pevenrens.s 6.80@ 7.35 6.75@ 6.85 ~ re 6.50@ 7.50 TTT, LFte 6.20@ 6.50 cece Dwece 7.30@ 7.95 8] 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.90@ 6.10 ee, ae st Ne es 6.50@ 6.75 a ae 5.60@ 6.75 *5.00@ 5.25 *5.15@ 5.95 5.95@ 6.20 peer Soi 7.05@ 7.30 H 
Soft winter first clear........ 4.70@ 5.25 : ey ee Re 5.45@ 6.95 ....@.... { ane Bee Rie Re eee 5.75@ 5.95 ee 6.50@ 6.80 Se 
Rye flour, white ............ 3.80@ 4.00 Pa? et eee “eee ..ee@ 4.55 .e0e@ 4.76 4.20@ “4.65 ....@ 460 4.55@ 4.65 ....@.... . ie venice. St 
OR ere ee 3.10@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.30 eos@ases coos Bae re Te ..@ 3.95 eo Peer ree, Pa a Peye --@ : F 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard ostent— Seattle San Francisco ‘Sesene ** Winnipeg ewe **winnipes a 
Family patent ...... $6.20@6.35 $8. =“ 8.60 Dakota: ...cc00. $6.85@ 7.00 $6.40@ 6.60 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ......... 3d 
Soft winter straight.. 6.00@6.15 .. eee 6.60@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.20 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst..$4. ss@1. 35 Sa0s 
PE. She cicevctovrs 6.00@6.15 5. py 4 8. 70 Spring first clearf .. <r ..@ ies 


- hb epee near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In osttena, Fort William nesta. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
Tuesday prices. 
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pulk; second clear $4.65@4.85, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $7.65@7.85, fancy 
patent $7.25@7.45, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.45, special or low grade $6.85@7.05; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis, $6.65@6.80; 
soft wheat 95% $6.05@6.20, bulk; straight 
$5.95@6.10, bulk; fancy cut-off $5.55@5.65, 
pulk; first clear $4.95@5.15, bulk; second 
clear $4.70@4.90, bulk; Pacific Coast soft 
wheat 95% $6.50, bulk; self-rising family 
flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: Sales continue limited to a 
few scattered lots for quick or near-by ship- 
ment, buyers showing no inclination to book 
ahead. However, even if they did, it is 
doubtful that bookings could have been 
consummated inasmuch as soft wheat mills 
which formerly served this territory have 
little wheat and say they are unable to 
secure sufficient amounts to warrant mak- 
ing bookings of any size. A few sales 
made by mills on hard wheat 95% and 
it is indicated that if the mills are unable 
to obtain soft wheat undoubtedly some 
of them will grind hard. Several near-by 
mills have already begun to grind a little. 
Outbound shipments to the merchants, job- 
bers and retailers in the South and South- 
east are beginning to show some improve- 
ment. Shipping directions fair; millers and 
brokers report that contracts are getting 
rather low. 

Prices 5c bbl higher. Quotations, Sept. 
5: soft winter wheat short patent $7.30@ 
7.95, standard patent $7.05@7.30, fancy pat- 
ent $6.80@7.05, clears $6.50@6.80, hard 
winter wheat short patent $6.20@6.45, stand- 


ard patent $5.90@6.20, spring wheat short 
patent $6.45@6.80, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.45. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Markets noticeably improved, 


local buyers took flour more freely the first 
part of the week due to fear of higher 
prices when substantial sales were reported. 
Government also in the market requesting 
offers for approximately 70,000 bbls _ for 
export. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Ta- 
coma, Sept. 5: family patent $6.20@6.35, 
bluestem $6.65@6.80, straight soft white $6 
46.15, pastry $6@6.15, Dakota $6.85@7, 
Montana $6.60@6.75. 

Portland: New bookings slow in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Domestic buyers did not 
come in to extent anticipated on rising 
wheat and flour prices. Lack of confidence 
in markets and generally uncertain condi- 
tions in industry probably cause holding 
off. Labor continues a problem with most 
bakers. Volume of export bookings to Cen- 
tral-South America extremely light, mark- 
edly declining. from volume of previous 
week. Quotations, Sept. 5: Montana hard 
wheat $6.25, bluestem topping $5.95, pastry 
$5.80. 

San Francisco: Prices unchanged, with 
prices of better grades holding very firm. 
Sales continue light. Pressure of other costs 
in the baking business has again brought 
forth the usual run of cheap flours, particu- 
larly topping and bluestem types, and bak- 
ers are again being tempted by the 30@40c 
bbl differential under standard grades, clos- 
ing their eyes to a little trouble in shop 
performance and possibly quality in their 
product. Such flours are largely winter 
wheat types of around 10%. protein and 
.44-.45 ash, as contrasted with better qual- 
ity flours of 10.5 to 11% protein and .38-.40 
ash, and are enjoying a fair demand at 
the present time. 

Quotations, Sept. 5: eastern family patents 
$8.60@8.80, California family patents $8.40 


@8.60; Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$5.90@6.20, northern hard wheat patents 
$5.80@6, pastry $5.50@5.70, Dakota stand- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





ard patents $6.40@6.60, Idaho hard wheat 
patents $5.80@6, Montana spring wheat pat- 
ents $6.30@6.50, Montana standard patents 
$6@6.20, California bluestem patents $5.60 
@5.80, California pastry $5.40@5.60. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Domestic spring wheat 
flour trade is quiet. It is not now uncer- 
tainty with regard to the price of wheat 
to mills that is holding up business, but 
rather a disinclination on the part of buy- 
ers to place forward orders. Little new 
future booking is being done, although con- 
tracts in a great many cases are running 
out. Reports have it that some mills, when 
deliveries on contracts have been filled, con- 
tinue to supply customers at the old prices 
which were based on lower priced wheat. 
This is undermining the firmness noted in 
values during the past few weeks. Lists are 
unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 5: top patents 
$5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 
98's, jute, net cash, car lots, Toronto-Mont- 
real freights. 

A limited amount of export business with 
the West Indies was done during the week. 
Such orders, however, are curtailed by 
searcity of shipping space. This was the 
only new booking. Mills have large or- 
ders from the United Kingdom on their 
books which it will take some months to 
supply. Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Sept. 5: vitaminized flour for U. K. ship- 
ment 31s 3d, September seaboard, Mont- 
real: 31s 6d October-November; 32s 3d De- 
cember, winter ports. 

Ontario, winter wheat flour is selling slow- 
ly. Domestic buyers are well supplied as 


they covered requirements when the new 
crop first came on the market. These 
stocks are now well above current market 


values. Export business is confined to an 
amount for which ocean space is available 
and that is limited. Otherwise sales to the 
West Indies would be considerable. The 
Ontario mills which grind springs as well 
as winters have plenty of operating time 
ahead. Little change is shown in price. 
Quotations, Sept. 5! new crop pure winters 
$4.25@4.35 bbl, in second-hand jutes, Mont- 
real freights; for export $4@4.10 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard. 

Ontario winter wheat deliveries are un- 
satisfactory, nearly all of it being tough. 
There is plenty of good milling wheat, but 
farmers want to ‘get rid of the damaged 
grain first. Demand is limited and prices 


have declined 2c bu in the week. Quota- 
tions Sept. 5: 87@89c bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

Winnipeg: Domestic sales moderate, but 
no indication of any new export business. 
Mills working on recent orders; supplies 
ample. Mills were in cash wheat market 


and took fair amounts of No. 2 northern, 
supplemented by small amounts of No. 3 


northern. Domestic flour sales were ap- 
parently only business reflected in Winni- 
peg wheat’ pit last week. Quotations, Sept. 
5: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; 
second patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Any export flour business that 
is being handled by flour mills in western 
Canada at present is being routed through 
Atlantic Coast ports. No new business has 
been done out of this port for nearly a 
month. There is still a generally good 
inquiry for Canadian flour from the West 
Indies and Central and South America, but 


Vancouver: 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 








Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Sept. 5, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 
---Wheat—_ -——Corn—— -——Oats m—Rye—>0 -~Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Baltimore ....cscsccees 7,521 8,650 232 407 11 15 90 162 2 1 
UE. See tcceseecnns 6,672 9,653 5,123 6,027 949 1,094 3,774 2,871 146 164 
MOOR cccccocsceves 426 356 - ca ee oe “ce . os os 
CHRD db eccacasvcucees 10,568 15,588 13,192 8,333 1,272 5,093 3,671 3,785 418 414 
AMOR 2. ccccccccses en ee 187 193 os 134 = es es 
eS yer ee 140 200 2 2 5 5 270 2 200 275 
DE Sascsectoencoeenrs 31,041 28,646 4,132 1,167 218 285 1,248 1,794 687 605 
POCS WOE .ncccvccces 15,047 12,719 162 469 141 145 8 5 18 329 
GORVRREOR. ccccccvcccocs 5,637 5,358 16 é o* ee oe 
FRUtCHINMON 2. cccccccce 12,110 11,148 se as os ee os 2 
Indianapolis ........... 1,837 3,116 1,639 1,220 392 728 60 182 ee es 
| ar 40,380 40,978 1,784 1,208 213 139 318 285 25 190 
Milwaukee ............ 2,714 3,09 426 1,450 83 375 1,052 899 865 466 
Minneapolis ........... 35,108 37,345 3,69 3,788 1,237 2,375 4,998 4,547 3,415 2,686 
ee SN oc cee veeies 2,170 2,084 150 265 2 ee i s ee - 
OW WON a cdvewrcccive 455 590 143 575 13 286 oe 39 ae 47 
PE 6 6 606 0d0eu wen ee T os 71 Pe 15 ve as Ae me 
MME) Wh.6.4.662.0:0%9 33:8 048 17,334 15,267 4,410 6,862 553 390 103 218 128 105 
Pest aa cake sane oo 864 1,440 360 205 50 ° ‘3 oe 156 77 
eo ee 2,820 2,135 18 204 3 71 42 98 2 2 
Sb EE. o's 19.0: 410'0.0¥:6-048 7,000 7,956 2,949 1,171 219 375 690 14 87 23 
Se EU oc cvcvecvece 2,171 1,583 423 1,292 96 229 38 56 132 60 
SD 2» 5¥64+2 eee dos 6,918 6,893 361 597 177 159 7 10 6 23 
[L... eS SENraaeer 8,901 8,364 a 1 ee 3 34 
. _ OSS ea 324 398 161 20 
ME tah bode ose nda 340 146 a 73 
| ae ee 217,834 223,824 39,400 36,050 5,635 11,940 16,503 14,967 6,290 5,594 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 


at indicated points: 





Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
eee $e QOR TO Bo DOO Gi ccc Me ces a «+++ @34.50 
Hard winter bran ....... - -@32.50 oo rvcce 29.50@30.00 32.00@32.25 Tre, Le 
Standard middlings* ..... --@32.50 --@30.50 ove eoeoeve ry rer -- @34.00 
Flour middlingst ........ - + @35.00 -+@32.50 32.50@33.00 35.25@35.50 «+ @37.50 
 - Seater cece o6ccRee” seccteawe - @37.50 - @38.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
ae eee $37.50@38.00 $38.25@38.50 $39.50@40.50 ey FP 
Hard winter bran ....... Ter’ fee 38.50@38.75 ....@.... occa eves 
Soft winter bran ........ 37.75 @ 38.25 cose Devee Ter. 2ITe 36.00 @ 37.00 
Standard middlings* 37.50@38.00 38.00@38.50 39.00@39.50 ....@.... sone cove 
Flour middlingst ........ 40.50@41.50 42.00@43.00 40.00@40.50 37.00@39.00 38.50@39.50 
Red dog ........ Coecececs 41.00@41.50 41.00@43.00 oo ee @41.75 re, see cooe® 
Spring bran Shorts - Middlings 
POPOMRS ccccecves $....@29.00 $....@30.00 +» @33.00 
qWinnipeg ....... ++ +-@28.00 see +@29.00 ieee GP aee's 


*Brown shorts. 


+Gray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





SITUATIONS 


WANTED 
Vv 


POSITION AS MILLER IN MILL FROM 
100 to 300 bbls, or as grinder in large 
mill; very best of references; would like 
good, steady job. Address 5757, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











DO YOU NEED AN EXPERIENCED SU- 
perintendent ? Have 30 years’ experience 
with hard and soft wheat and durum; 
just beyond draft age; married. Address 
5764, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 





ACCOUNTANT—THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
enced mill and grain accounting, available 
October; above draft age; want respon- 
sible position with good mill Southwest 
territory. Address 5766, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALES DEPARTMENT OR 
medium size mill; contacting 
25 years in sales, supplies and advertis- 
ing; also knowledge ordinary bookkeep- 
ing; presently conducting own business but 
will close out as nonessential; best ref- 
erences. Address 5768, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MANAGER 
mills over 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Prastemsnecer ecm a sa v 











FOR SALE—USED MILLING MACHINERY 
—4 Allis Chalmers centrifugal reels, 32”x8’ 
0”; 8 Nordyke 80-bu meal coolers; 2 Great 
Western Mfg. Co. super-syphon stoners, 
240-bu capacity; 1 yreat Western Mfg. 
Co, super-syphon stoner, 500-bu capacity. 
Address 5739, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





even though prices are right the necessary 
tonnage cannot be secured, 

Dealers here report that while sales to 
baking plants have shown a fair increase 
during the past few weeks, retail flour sales 
have dropped off somewhat. This is possibly 
due to the fact that there is less home 
baking, the higher wages received by work- 


ers in shipyards and other war industries 
tending to make the housewife buy her 
baked goods. 

Hard wheat flour prices are steady, cash 


car quotations on first patents on the basis 


of cotton 98's being $5.40. Bakers patents 
are $5 and Vitamin B grinds are moving 
around $4.90, but in very slow volume. 
Ontario pastry supplies are reported am- 
ple, with quotations steady at $7.30 to the 
trade. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ending Sept. 5, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
-1,5131,299 115 158 1,7564,433 
303 263 425 81 218 667 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Poltlowing table shows open contracts at 


Kansas City and St. Louis on Sept. 8, in 
tons This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 


open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 





September 330 480 400 3,400 300 
October 2,040 360 400 7,350 500 
November. 4,200 1,680 100 2,700 100 
December .. 2,880 240 . 1,100 es 
January 2,520 240 200 2,600 500 

Totals ...11,970 3,000 1,100 17,150 1,400 


*Delivered in Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


Vv nteneiatentenenntenmeiemmennt 











WE ARE IN NEED OF HEAD MILLER 


for our 150-bbl flour mill; steady job, 
good pay. Give full record in first letter. 
Delta Flour Mills Co., Delta, Colo. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





PAY CASH FOR IDLE 
flour or feed mills and mill equipment of 
all kinds. Let us sell your idle or out- 
grown equipment to men who need it now 


WANTED—WE 


for America’s war effort. Write us all 
about it today. We buy and sell every- 
where that milling is done. H, C. Davis 


Mill Machinery, Bonner Springs, Kansas. 





“DOBRY’S BEST” 


Product of 
the Southwest’s newest 
and finest flour mill. 
ry 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 


Yukon, Okla. 











Hard Western wheat 


makes the difference! 


For more flavor, more 


tolerance, 
finer tex- 


ture, try 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Sept. 8 


Minneapolis: Bulk of distress offerings 
absorbed late in week; market stiffened a 
little. Some interior mills still have feed on 
track, but quantity comparatively small. 
Mixer demand, however, negligible and gen- 
eral consumptive inquiry light. It would 
be difficult to find buyers for any sizable 
quantity for quick shipment. However, un- 
dertone firmer. Millers say they could sell 
December bran at $2.50 over spot and 
January at $3 over, but are not looking for 
this deferred business yet. At same time, 
jobbers point out September bran could 
have been sold last month at premium over 
present market and now there are but few 
takers. No pressure of bran on market, 
however, and very little red dog to be had. 
Midds plentiful and hard to move; bran 
and std. midds. $30.50, flour midds. $32.50, 
red dog $35.50. 

Kansas City: Very light trade; not much 
interest shown; bran $29.50@30, gray shorts 
$32.50@ 33. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand for all 
classes; prices closed $1 lower on bran, 50c 
lower on mill run, unchanged on _ shorts. 
For southern deliveries: bran $1.60@1.65 per 
bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.70@1.75, shorts 
$1.80@1.85. For northern deliveries: bran 
$1.55@1.60, mill run $1.65@1.70, shorts $1.75 
@ 1.80. 

Omaha: Bran $28.504@30, brown shorts 
$32, gray shorts $33, flour midds. $33, red 
dog $35. 

Wichita: Good; supply fair; prices lower; 
bran $29@ 29.75, shorts $33@34. 

Salina: Good; trend lower; supply of bran 
adequate, but shorts remain scarce; basis 
Kansas City: std. bran $29@29.50, gray 
shorts $32.50@33. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend easier; supply 
ample; wheat bran $33.60@34, gray shorts 
$38@38.40, white shorts not quoted, car lots, 
del. Texas com. pts. or Galveston dom. rate. 

Chicago: Poor; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $32.50, 
std. midds. $32.50, flour midds, $35, red dog 
$37.50. 

St. Louis: Bran $32@32.25, pure bran 
$32.25@32.50, gray shorts $35.25@35.50, no 
offerings of brown shorts, red dog $37.50. 

Toledo: Holding firm at current levels 
and moving into consumption with no ac- 
cumulations or backing up. Largest pro- 
ducer withdrawing quotations on bran for 
“quick” shipment; soft winter wheat bran 
$34, mixed feed $34.25, flour midds, $34.50, 
std. $33. 

Buffalo: Heavy grades hold fairly firm 
with fair demand prevailing, but supply of 
bran and standard middlings somewhat in 
excess of demand, with prices acting ac- 
cordingly; trend steady; supply fair; bran 
$34.50, std. midds. $34, flour midds. $37.50, 
“second clear $40.50, red dog $38, heavy 
mixed feeds $37.50. 

New York: Slow; trend steady; supply 
good; bran $39, std. midds. $39, flour midds. 
$42, red dog 

Boston: Demand unusually dull as mar- 
ket slips lower; some inquiry and limited 
sales for near-by needs, but no interest in 
deferred; offerings plentiful both from East 
and West, with no variation in quotations. 
Canadian mills not in the market, but lim- 
ited amount of shorts and bran offered by 
resellers. Domestic prices 50@75c per ton 
lower; std. bran $39.50@40.50, std. midds. 
$39@39.50, flour midds. $404 40.50, mixed 
feed $41, red dog $41.75. 

Baltimore: Slow; trend about steady; sup- 
ply ample; std. bran $37.50@38, pure soft 
winter bran $37.75@ 38.25, std. midds. $37.50 
@ 38, flour midds. $40.50@ 41.50, red dog $41 
@ 41.50. 

Philadelphia: Slow; trend easier; supply 
moderate; bran, std. $38.25@38.50, pure 
spring $38.50@38.75, hard winter $38.50@ 
38.75, soft winter nominal; midds., std. $38 
@ 38.50, flour $42@43; red dog, $41@43. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 
ample; spring bran $36.50, red dog $41. 

Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; $35@ 35.50. 

Portland: Mill run $34.50@35, 
midds. $36.50, shorts $36.50. 

Ogden: Business excellent; demand and 
supply about equal and mills sold up into 
December; mills working to capacity seven 
days per week; Labor Day, no holiday; red 
bran and mill run $36.50, blended $36.50, 
white $36.50, midds. $36.50; supply limited, 
carload lots, f.o.b, Oglen. Denver prices: 
red bran and mill run $41.50, blended $41.50, 
white $41.50, midds. $41.50 ton. California 
prices (at ceiling): red bran and mill run 
$41.20, blended $41.20, white $41.20, midds. 
$41.20, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles prices up $1. 

San Francisco: Market continues steady, 
with demand slow and offerings light; ceil- 
ing conditions have largely eliminated spec- 
ulative interest and the trade is buying feed 
only as it needs it; Kansas bran, $39.50 
@40; Utah-Idaho: red mill run $39@39.50, 
blended $39.50@40, white $39.50@40: Ore- 
gon-Washington: red mill run $39@39.50, 
std. $39.20@39.70, white $40@40.50, white 
bran $40@40.50, midds. $41.20@41.70, shorts 
$40.50@41; Montana: bran and mill run, 
$40.50@41; California: blended mill run $39 
@ 39.50, white $39.50@40. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $39.50, local mill run $40. 

Montreal: Fair; more grain being fed 
by farmers, but they are still using some 
millfeed; export inquiry has also slackened; 
bran is more wanted than shorts and is 
bringing 50c@$1 ton more. For export 
splits are quoted at $38@38.50 ton, basis 
Montreal freights, Canadian funds. Domes- 
tic prices are unchanged. Bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33, net cash, bags included, 


bran $36, 
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mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
freights. 
Winnipeg: Western Canadian demand 


poor, but stocks moving freely to eastern 
Canada. No accumulation of supplies and 
no indication of sales to southern buyers in 
past two weeks; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 
and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; mill offerings 
are reported much freer due to export flour 
orders, but in no case are mills pressing for 
sales. Domestic demand continues good for 
mashes, but not otherwise for millfeeds, 
since coarse grains are so cheap as a result 
of the federal freight assistance act. Dairy- 
men therefore are not feeding bran to their 
herds. The situation on the whole is quiet, 
with stocks considered ample and these can 
be replaced with ease. So far there has 
been no tendency of the mills to cut prices. 
On a cash car basis quotations follow: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, and 
feed flour $37@40 (nominal). 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: In- 
quiry and sales a little bit better this week. 
Perhaps biggest change was in dark rye 
field; some mills with surplus of this grade 
disposed of it. All grades advanced 20c 
bbl. Shipping directions continue good; 
business on mill books getting down to point 
where freer bookings seem imminent. Pure 
white rye flour $3.80@4.05 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $3.60 
@ 3.85, pure dark $3@3.30. 

Chicago: No special activity, with sales 
confined to scattered single car orders; 
white patent $3.80@4, medium $3.60@3.80, 
dark $3.10@3.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; pure white rye 
flour $4.40@4.50, medium $4.10@4.30, dark 
$3.75 @4, 

New York: Sales light and without fea- 
ture; pure white patents $4.30@4.55. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5@15c; sales 
and shipping directions fair; pure white 
flour $4.55 bbl, medium $4.35, dark $3.85, 
rye meal $4.15. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $4.75, medium $4.55, 
dark $4.15. 

Baltimore: Rye flour 15@30c per bbl 
lower; No. 2 rye steady; demand little 
changed; rye flour, dark to white, $3.95 
@4.50 bbl; No. 2 rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock 
in local elevators increased 3,049 bus during 
the week to a total of 92,001 bus. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and prices 
higher; offerings light, while demand is 
moderate; white patent $4.55@4.65. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.55, medium 
dark rye $5.55, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.80, Wisconsin white patent $5.90. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Price level advanced 15c 
bbl this week, but business continues dis- 
appointing. Macaroni trade looking for 
lower prices, but millers think it is apt to 
be disappointed. Premiums stronger. Mill- 
ers do not know how much they will have 
to pay for choice amber durum later, so 
cannot consider lower counterbids they are 
receiving from customers. Since current 
prices so much lower than government loan 
price, they look for advance rather than 
decline; fancy No. 1 semolina $5.75@5.85 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard $5.45 
@5.55, and durum patent $5.10@5.20. 

In the week ended Sept. 5, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 70,404 bbls 
durum products, against 78,631 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
higher; supply ample; No. 1 $6.50, bulk. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 30c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semolina 





$7.25, granular $6.85, No. 3 $6.65, fancy 


patent $7.25. 


Buffalo: Demand light and sales volume 
still small, but with trade interest growing 
and indications of decided pick-up as new 
crop is harvested; trend steady to firm; 
supply ample; shipping directions fairly 
steady; on bulk basis, all rail, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: No. 1 $6.65, durum fancy patent $6.65, 
macaroni flour $5.95, first clear $4.95, sec- 
ond clear $4.20, durum granular $6.25. 

Philadelphia: Offerings light and market 
firm and slightly higher; demand only mod- 
erate; No. 1 fancy $6.80@7, No. 1 regular 
$6.50 @ 6.70. 

Chicago: A quiet week, with only scat- 
tered sales reported; No. 1 semolina $5.80 
@6, standard No. 1 $5.50@5.70. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Montreal: A slight improvement in de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal is _ re- 
ported, but business will not be really active 
for another couple of weeks. Prices are 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 5: regular grades 
$3.05 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto- 
Montreal territory; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, 


Winnipeg: Domestic demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal very moderate; no export 
sales mentioned for months. Supplies light 
and mills operating only part time. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 5: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.25 in three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 8 at $3.10 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 

















| FLOUR BRANDS 








The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition, 


DOLLY DIMPLE; J. J. Rogers & Sons, 
Tupelo, Miss; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Sept. 1, 1939. 

PAN AROMA; General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; flour derived from wheat. Use 
claimed since April 30, 1942. 

RED INDIAN; Duluth Universal Milling 
Co., Duluth, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since April 23, 1908. 

FALLING WATERS; George Oscar Smith, 
doing business as Wallkill Valley Mills, 
Gardiner, N. Y¥; graham flour, rye and rye 
pumpernickel flour, wheat flour, enriched 
wheat flour, enriched graham flour, pure 
buckwheat flour, self-rising pancake flour, 
bolted corn meal, cracked wheat a break- 
fast cereal, hominy grits, wheat germ, 
rolled oatmeal and rice. Use claimed since 
March 4, 1942, 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
29, 1942, and Aug. 30, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 

-—American— -—in bond— 
Aug. 29 Aug. 30 Aug. 29 Aug. 30 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Wheat ...... 266,147 274,629 17,169 25,815 
CPM cs essccs 43,697 40,099 one soe 
GR é0s06008 5,133 11,771 148 434 
PE veneweeed 17,287 14,637 1,321 1,154 
BOTIOy .ccess 5,693 5,514 4 87 


Flaxseed .... 1,219 4,445 ine baie 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 29 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (205,000) bus; corn, 
6,058,000 (2,584,000); oats, none (49,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 





FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
1935-36=100 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visisble supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Sept. 4, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur 
Semi-public ter- 

BOING .cccces 129,805 161 763 1,536 





Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











Private terminals 44 12 

ERD weserecs 129,805 161 807 1,548 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,317 és 20 28 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WRGETR. ccscrvces 19,451 es 16 38 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
WROTE es ac0see 1,009 ee oe 
Prince Rupert .. 1,206 ee ee ‘ 

WO osteuves 171,405 161 843 
TORP GOO cscvess 136,984 438 803 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,170 24 95 331 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GPR GEV. ccccces 223 on 4 

BOONE paccccns 2,393 24 100 332 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


EMO ccccesese 2,580 33 282 89 
ME ¢sn0sedes ° 127 3 133 92 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GFR GIG. 2 ccccer 74 a6 8 





WHE 6 edb sc00 2,781 36 423 18 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Sept. 4, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 13,045 111) «61,138 =1,074 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OE GHG: civevcs 2,201 ee 18 2 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Sept. 4, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 10,791 176 =1,393 871 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPH GV. cicevcs 409 os 10 7 





Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 5, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels): 

-——Receipts——, --Shipments— 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 72 219 79 39 139 is 











Duluth ... 461 29 7 482 ha 
Indianap'lis 14 72 8 3 42 } 
Kan. City. 165 65 14 200 60 a0 
Milwaukee. 16 33 5 21 53 ‘3 
Minneapolis 558 2 203 464 29 «49493 
Omaha ... 51 35 66 44 40 42 
Peoria .... 12 113 12 30 39 12 
Sioux City. 12 27 34 15 22 s 
St. Joseph. 17 8 6 14 10 S 
St. Louis .. 161 77 6 38 44 14 
Wichita ... 44 és e« 27 

Totals .. 583 680 6512 1,377 478 659 


Last week.1,414 517 883 1,045 512 700 
Last year..1,655 772 456 644 448 181 
Seaboard— 


New York. ee os 5 ee ee os 
Philad’ pia. 12 oe wo 4 = l 

Totals .. 12 ee 5 4 es 1 
Last week. 12 6 


Last year. 40 165 18 .. .. ¢: 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 

Rye beans Rye beans 
14 45 3 


RN i ra to 'a ae 7 3 

| PP 6 32 

Indianapolis ...... 2 2 

Milwaukee ....... 3 11 

eae 3 oe 

Pe SE a awasas 2 3 
CE -wikecesee 70 14 278 

Last week ....... 170 10 106 

| eee 232 ee 64 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 








- Week ending — 
Aug. 22 Aug. 29 Sept. 5 
Five mills ....... 14,787 15,462 *13,190 


*Four mills. ; 
Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Sept. 
5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 

Baltimore ..... 2,001 7 we as oe 
BROStOM «os cccces 2,374 os os ee 
BENNO: vccecces 6,298 -. 159 288 
Chicago ....... 136 x ° 
Se ee 59 
pe, ee 1,866 

MRORE sisese 175 vie ° 
Philadelphia ... 345 ee 
OO errr 254 

TORE cicocs 13,195 -- 159 288 59 
Aug. 29, 1942.. 13,653 ee 148 288 74 
Aug. 30, 1941.. 17,509 -- 273 dq 77 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 5, in tons, with comparisons: 
-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis ... ‘a oes 8,050 8,050 
Kansas City .. 1,575 2,425 3,950 5,075 
Philadelphia .. 380 300 “ee ee 
Milwaukee .... 80 40 3,500 2,960 
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War Bonds 




















(Continued from page 27.) 

mand or something very near that. 
When you have this you have real 
wealth—something that cannot easily be 
taken away from you. You have a price- 
less asset that will grow and grow in 
accordance with the way you nurture it. 
To attempt to place a definite money 
value on the great American trade-marks 
would be the wildest guesswork; they 
really represent the worth of the com- 
posite production and merchandising 
brains of American business—and who 
would be brash enough to attempt to 
value this in terms of figures? 

Suppose, just for example, that a 
physical disaster of some kind would 
wipe out the manufacturing facilities of 
Lever Brothers. Suppose that somebody 
would then go up to Cambridge and of- 
fer Mr. Countway $5,000,000 for his 
Swan trade-mark. He wouldn’t take it, 
uf course; Swan and the company’s other 
trade-marks have value far beyond plants 
and machinery. With them as his back- 
vround—though his plants and even his 
money were all gone—Mr. Countway 
would still be in the soap business and 
before long would be on the market again. 


Doesn't it necessarily follow, then, that 
if the great advertisers of the nation 
would use their trade-mark good will in 
s continuous drive to sell war stamps, 
it would go a very long way to restrict 
inflation? 

Advertising has created a great force 
that is almost incomprehensible even 
when judged in terms of individual busi- 
nesses. United in a common objective, 
however, it can be highly effective. And 
when that objective has to-do with help- 
ing to pay for the war and helping to 
insure the country’s’ prosperity in the 
post-war period—well, just let your im- 
agination work a bit. 
owing to war production—believe what 

The big point of the argument is that 
the masses—the people who are now 
making more money than ever before, 
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Some of the 


professional friends of the consumer will 


some advertisers tell them. 


probably disagree but it is a fact, never- 
theless. Through a long period of years 
these people have’ become intensely fa- 
miliar with trade-marks—those catchy 
characters shown on containers and in 
printed advertisements. |Trade-marks 
have really become an integral part of 
their existence. 

Therefore, just unite the advertisers of 
the country in a program to sell war 
stamps—a program which for the mo- 
ment makes war stamps the main theme 
and subordinates the merchandise—and 
war stamps will be sold in the stupendous 
quantities that are so necessary from all 
standpoints. 

It is, of course, unnecessary here to —_>> 
go into a long discussion about the dan- 
gers of inflation. Anybody who has even 
a distant acquaintance with the rudi- 
ments of economics knows that when the 
buying power of the masses reaches un- 
precedented heights and there is a short- 
age of merchandise in almost every cate- 
gory that interests them, prices are go- 
ing to shoot skyward unless vigorous 
measures are applied. The price ceiling 
method of which we hear so much these 
days is one way. Another, and infinitely 
better, way is to induce the people to 
squeeze out every possible penny of their ~G- 
wages or income and save all these pen- 
nies, all these dollars through buying 
war stamps. 


SAVING WILL BUILD FOR FUTURE 
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People buy bread on the basi: 
atability and substance. Loaf quality is fundamental 


quality, flavor, pal- 
to baking success. And back of that quality is the flour, 
and back of that flour the wheat that gives you the 
exact baking properties your public demands. The 
Montana Flour Mills Company has been converting 
Montana's remarkable bread-making wheat into 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR for over a quarter of a century. 0 
Throughout those years constant study, adequate 
laboratory research and the most advanced mechar 


ical equipment have helped attain and maintain 
SAPPHIRE'S reputation at home and abroad. 





ie BAe WP hie TA I a lh 





Properly enough, the usual theme of — *reesm=rcewnne 
an advertisement is directed toward try- 
ing to cause people to buy something. 
Let these same merchandisers under their 
old familiar trade-marks boost war 


stamps to the utmost limit and you will 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 





véSAPPHIRE 9H 
\ eer 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





see an amazing phenomenon. People will 
be saving on a steady basis—meaning, 
of course, that a powerful influence 
against inflation will be exerted and a 
backlog built up out of which merchan- 
dise can be purchased in quantities after 
the war. 

The menace of billions of dollars com- 
peting for a restricted supply of mer- 





chandise is a problem the gravity of 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


, FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


RYE 











Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched 


with Vitamins 
and Iron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 








KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 





CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS”™ 
USE ALL CODES 


<The 


ATED FLOUR 


({) | \OLIDATED INDETEMOENT Misys 


( 1N THE 
| HEART 
fel = 
KANSAS 





WICHITA 


MILLS (() 


KANSAS 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 
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Ne yx 


PURITY Variges mn 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE + 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


124, 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 





TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY | 





- HURON. 


od 














~~ 










Robin ::: Hood 
FLOUR 


| From the Wheatfields 
™ \,0f Canada to the Bakeshops 
aug of the World 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
} HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


























COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Grain Exch . Winnipeg 








Sd © 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN R. C. PRATT 





FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 

























GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ApprREss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNry 
















MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
















Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


tern Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 


aslern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales 





Montreal Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Fditic « P 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


: APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head . Cable 








Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 

Canada 


Z a 


i a: 14 
a FHP E PPR BEET EY tet 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 




















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL < CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





"7 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


et 





Cable Address 


; . ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
fees: : 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














[== OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >> 


~ JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 4 
wre BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 





























COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 
m3 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited : B. 4 
i Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Sin ce 1857 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour / 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” bd 
Cable Address: ‘‘WoLMaAcs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA JUMES hichardson | SONS 
Z / M / T é oa 


Grain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 





WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” Esa es 


ics 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 























Se 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGCA, WIS. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








which cannot be exaggerated. Let me 
read you from a recent speech by John 
H. Fahey, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Commissioner: “If wage earners will put 
aside money now to be spent at reason- 
able prices after the war is over they will 
maintain the value of their present wages 
in actual buying power . . . but if the 
nation goes on a spending spree with its 
present great income, people not only 
will have no reserve savings after the 
war, but the buying power of their 
wages will decrease in proportion to their 
spending.” Mr. Fahey is right. 

Inflation, of course, should be headed 
off at all costs. But isn’t the after-the- 
war situation even more important? 
What were we going to do when millions 
of soldiers came back home demanding 
jobs? Wouldn't it be reasonable to won- 
der if our democratic form of govern- 
ment might not be in grave danger then 
if jobs for the soldiers were not to be 
had? (To say nothing about the millions 
of people now engaged in defense work 
who may be dislocated from their present 
jobs.) 

There is only one answer to that: 
WHEN THE BOYS COME BACK, 
THERE HAD BETTER BE JOBS! 
And right here is where this great na- 
tion-wide war stamp merchandising pro- 
gram is going to do its work. During 
1942 the Treasury Department wants to 
sell $12,000,000,000 worth of stamps and 
bonds. Should the war last two years 
that billion-dollar-a-month rate would 
give a cumulative total of $24,000,000,000 
of savings over and beyond all other 
forms of saving. At the end of 1939 we 
had on deposit in banks $25,000,000,000 
in savings and time deposits. Two years 
from today, in savings banks and war 
bonds, we should have a reserve pur- 
chasing power of more than $60,000,000,- 
000. This backlog of purchasing power, 
the economists tell us, would enable us 
quickly to swing from wartime produc- 
tion to peacetime production. 


BONDS WILL SPEED FUTURE SALES 


Under these circumstances not only 
would the returning soldiers get their 
jobs but we would eventually have peace- 
time prosperity such as this country has 
never seen. Just consider facts and fig- 
ures and the thing becomes plain. After 
the war, owing to present production 
restrictions, most kinds of merchandise 
will be scarce. Dealers will be short of 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, elec- 
trical appliances, household furnishings, 
clothing and a great list of other lux- 
uries and necessities. The need for these 
commodities will be great. And people 
will have some money to buy them. 
Everybody who has gone without during 
the war will be in the market for con- 
sumer goods. Thus it is easy to see why 
some economists think that, if we plan 
properly and wisely, we can have an era 
of prosperity that will last at least for 
a generation. All this makes it plain 
that the selling of war stamps and bonds 
has a deep fundamental purpose beyond 
the mere winning of the war. 

One even might go so far as to say 
that here was a chance for trade-mark 
owners to save their own bacon as well 
as do a good turn for the country. By 
using their tremendous influence to stim- 
ulate stamp, buying to the extent~ that 
this vast reserve of buying power will be 
stored up for use at the proper time, 
were they not proceeding in the most 
logical way to strengthen their business 
individually against the coming of peace? 
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BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat - Elevators in Manitoba 


askatchewan and Alberta 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winniveg, Manitoba 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


e VANCOUVER 


Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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fERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouir¥F H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCLING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - ¥ » | alee 
ew York Nashville Cedar Rapids 
be a oe Chicago Enid Peoria 
St. Lou, G@etvest Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
» Louis veston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
exclusively 


& Ree Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Mills in the Heart of the 6“ ” “ ” 
Spring Wheat Section CERES No. Al 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 

ard ard 

Capacity, 700 Barrels Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Fl Flour 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








CAN’T BE DONE 


“Cheer up, old man! Why don’t you 
drown your sorrow?” 

“She’s stronger than I am and besides, 
it would be murder.” 

¥ ¥ 
NO BAD ONES 

“Say, dad.” 

“Well, my son?” 

“I took a.walk through the cemetery 
today and I read the inscriptions on the 
tombstones.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Where are all the wicked people 
buried?” 

¥ ¥ 
TO BE FRANK 

“Do you like your new baby sister, 
Tommy ?” 

“Oh, yes, she’s all right. But there are 
lots of things we need more.” 

¥ Y¥ 
NOT STRANGE 

“My grandfather lived to be nearly 90 
and never used glasses.” 

“Well, lots of people prefer to drink 
from a_ bottle.” 


¥ Y¥ 


HE LIKES PANCAKES 

Patient.—Everybody says I’m crazy, 
doctor. 

Doctor.—Why? 

Patient.—Because I like pancakes, 

Doctor.—Oh, but that’s nothing. I 
like pancakes, too. 

Patient.—Is that so? You must come 
over sometime soon. I’ve got two trunks 
filled with them. 

¥ Y¥ 
FREE SPEECH 

Hitler was interviewing his troops and 
stopped to talk to one private. 

“How are things with you?” 

“Oh, I can’t complain, sir.” 

“Tl say you can’t.”—Oil Weekly. 





Richard Bean 























(Continued from page 18.) 
foodstuffs, plus beverages, tobacco, fer- 
tilizers and insecticides. The duties re- 
quire practical knowledge of the com- 
modities handled. This part of the work 
has been accomplished by Mr. Bean’s 
surrounding himself with men who have 
had actual experience in handling the 
items. Also, his aides must have had 
administrative experience. 

“Our activities are just a part of the 
nation-wide effort to minimize inflation,” 
it was said at the Office of War Infor- 
mation. “In holding down the prices 
of foodstuffs, Mr. Bean’s department is 
contributing very largely to the effort 
because these items constitute such a 
large part of the living expenses of every 
American family.” 
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Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 














P. O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 
‘Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Se 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd., WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 











“‘Copley,”’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











Cable Address: “‘DorFrEeacu,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 
C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 

FEED, ETC. : 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


GLASGOW 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers | 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: ‘““MarvEL," Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘'Pxiuip,’’ Dundee 


50 Wellington St. 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘'GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street 


GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN 


BELFAST 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 















ELLY Aorta 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
roduce Ex. - NEW YORK 


P. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





7a Un © Op Gey Urey 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Il. 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_LOUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Quality and 


Flour Specialists fi2t‘hosr 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 

Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massilion, Ohio 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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A Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme 


Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, OleIM. crccccscccccescescseseces 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
Peg, MAN, ..cessecececcecsessssscves 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ...ccccncccccccsescccees 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........- 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis.......- 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
LOwiS, MO. .cccccccccvevccessesseses . 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, L Be Ge eGneeneees tes eer 
American Dry Milk Institute, Ine., Chi- 
CATO, TN. accccccvvsesccseesccvcsvecss 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American -“" hine & Foundry Co., New 
TWOP, B.. Te ccssvcddcessvcvceceseves 
Ames og Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal...........0+.% 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis 
Mills Co. 
Kansas.... 


Appraisal Service Co., Inc., 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 

Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Barnett & Record Co., 


B Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., 
i i Ae ee er Pree ee ee 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle; 
Wichita .nccccccccccscvccevevcsseres 
sernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, s. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.......cceeese 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas 
Brey & Sharpless, 
Broenniman Co., Inc., 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 


Minneapolis. . 
Buf- 






Philadelphia, 
New York, N. Y.. 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
eS) GPT eereee ree Tr Ue ate 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


C 
Scotland 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
POMC cccccccccsecescecvssesecseseves 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, VANCOuver ..ceeeeeeeeereeeeeree 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
GEIR. cc caccccccsesseseneseeceveeeses 


Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Capital Flour Mills, Ine., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ....-.+++ee++5 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd Glasgow, 

BoBC oc cc cence seccvocvsensvcess 


Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill... 
L., St. Louis, Mo..... 
—New York; Chi- 
Buffalo; Chagrin 
Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
Kansas City; St. 
Orleans; Reids- 


Centennial 
Central Bag & 
Chandler, Arthur 
Chase Bag Company 
cago; Philadelphia; 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; 
waukee; Minneapolis; 
Louis; Dallas; New 
ville. N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 


Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 

Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ......-eeeee0- 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y......++. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can...., 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 
Collins Flour Mills, Ine., Pendleton, 

OPFOBON cecccccsccccccccccccesesceces 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 

VO, COO, cccccccvesevreedcecsvesseee 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 


Kansas 
Continental Grain Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
BCOUMNG occ cc ss cesccescvesesegecceas 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


D Dairymen's League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Kansas 
City, BO. csccvecsccsescesecescesesses 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............ 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, s 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Ine., St. 


Co., 


Clair, Mich. ..cccccvcccccccccccccsecs 
Dickinson, W. V., New Y ork. eocee 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., "Memphis, 

TENN, .cccccccvccceser TOrrerererrer yt 


41 
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20 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in 
Section Two of this issue. 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
QuUe., CAM. cccccccccccsscccccsccsceses 
Doughnut _ Corporation of America, New 
York, Bu ween sneesd0eeeseeeees 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ine., New 


York, N. Y. 
Dunwoody 
kK Eagle 

Minn. . 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 

oo Rear eee ee re eee 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Gtemoes, BEM. 2ccccesss Coecccsecoece 
Farwell & Rhines Co., W atertown, a 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Se UU ee ra ere eee 


First National Bank in St. Louis....... 


Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 

oo a | errr Ce cccccccccce 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 


Island City, N. 





Foods, Inc., Jersey 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Tere eer Tee ee ee ee 4 ‘a, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 


COUR, GR. -6:90-6 800409 9450059004500 sé 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New. York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 

Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 

Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘ Gallatin Valley 
NH grade, Mont. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, 
General Baking Co., New York, 
General Mill Equipment Co., 
CRAs DM. 454440464 0a oe REK ECS ChE OS 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis...Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wit..ss 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
ETE eT eT TT OTT Tee 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ge cose eee vatessnceusses 


Greenbank, H. & Co., 
H Haaky Mfg. Co., St. 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Ce, Go W500 084444400 Ra ee aE ee 
Hamm, J. M.”“& C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., inc., 
en CHET, SEs. 6 660 00k c5s seen 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Milling Co., 


New York. 


Paul, Minn... 


Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


I Igleheart Bros., 
Milling Co., St. Louis... 


Imbs, J. F., 


Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
co cececcccccsececoce secseees OOVOr 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. Kansas City, 
| Maree rerirre yr Ty Tk 
J Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis pececeevevese ee 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, 
Johnson-Herbert & Co,. Chicago, 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 


Kan- 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 


Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb...... . 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hute hineson, 
KANSAS cccccccccccccccccscscsesccces 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. ,» Kansas City, 
MG. ccc edvrescesveceets . Steeus 6e 
Kimpton, W. ‘s., & gona, ‘Melbourne, 
AUBtrAHA .nccccccccccesecccece eccccce 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
Olis, Minn. ...ccceeceeseee eecccesecce 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
MEIMM, cc ccc ccc cccccccccccecccces oe 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Sahel ate 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Knighton, Samuel, 


Winnipeg, Man....... 
& Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Terrrrrrre ree ee eee 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, LA. .ccccccccccecvccecese eee 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
CN, TE, 6.8.00 sh odandeeedccseses 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Montreal, Que. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


Ltd., 


MO. cccccvcccccccccees coecccccece 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills "Oe, "salina, 
MEOMGRS cccccccccccccccccecevcece cece 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. ...eeeeeeeceeee rrerree eee 
Long, W. E., Co., Chie OBO, Tl.ccececs oe 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind. ..- 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas ..ccccees aneneteneee eecvece 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .ccccccoes ceevcces 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cccccvccvccce eccccceccccs 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Cam. .cccce eocces cece 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., " ‘London, “England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis coves ee 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.. 


Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio.. 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J...... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 


BEOMORS 2c cccccccccece ° occcccccecs 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, Iowa@ ........e2e00% 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
gas City, MO. sssccccvvccese eecee 
Mid-West Laboratories "Co. Columbus, 
GND 6 5:6 0.0.666:9:0.54 64.566500 65006060808 ° 
Mill Mutual. Fire Prevention Bureau, 
OD. 6.5 60:05 0:6:5:04:5050d506008480K 000 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
, SPPT UTIL CSL UTE L UL ee 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D.... 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls.. 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Me. ccccccceseecccosecese ose 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
rere erTerrererire reer yey chet est ot 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 


Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
PPT rrr ere ree ° 
Moundridge oe Co., Moundridge, 

Kansas ...+.- Cceccccccces eecccceccce 


N National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Ville, MH. J. cscccvcces ee Preis 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis...... ° 


Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
BA, Med. ccccsccccsescceses cece 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., ” Glasgow, Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
WO 60.0496 0b200400b 04000008 eoee 
New Jersey Flour ‘Mills Co., Clifton, N. a 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas 
New Ulm Roller Mill. Co., "New Ulm, 
Minn. veceeretesees 
Nenseovitie Mig. Co., "Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
SORE, GED scccccsses 
Northwestern National 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .Cover 


Oma- 


“Bank & Trust 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
real, Que. 


P Page, Thomas, Mill 
Kansas 


Pan-American 

Sey eee eee 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, ee 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

| iPower er tre, rss Teor ere ry Te eh 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago........... . 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 


Ltd., Mont- 


Co., Topeka, 


Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont. ..........4. 
Preston-Shaffer Lopes Co., Waitsburg, 
WSR. sevcdocseseccceccecccscecccss ° 
Prina, Frank R., ‘Corp., New York ceecee . 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 

Mo. .ccces ec eee cccc cece ecccccces 
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R Raible, J. R., Co Birmingham 
f\ Qreveorrrre ctr  erineer To CTT ee 
Rapid River Milling Co Rapid City, 
BA ashe on60 ome 4 04605006046 Ge6 nee 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
MHImM,  ccccccccccccccccccee Sete Ceeres 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ..ccccccccccs eecccce 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 


nipeg, Man. ........ eoccccccccccce 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Bask. ccccscvcecses ececccccece 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, " Kansas. 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England .......- ° 


Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIll.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kaneas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 


Scotland .-ccccccccsccece TErTrrriirT 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., ” Minneapolis, 
BMimM, wc cccscccccses PTTTELTEELiTii 


Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas... 


> St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


St. oueeee (Mo.) beeen Laboratories, 
In 


St. ‘how rence Flour Mills Co. i Bee 
Montreal, Canada ....... eocccccccece 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. ..... rer 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, i. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
AUBtTAHA .ccccccecsccccccces 


Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 

eee er ee Tr TTT 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. ‘ie ceccece 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, i... 


Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
T4600 44 5.5:000429604685d0 esd 0S 088s 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
ene. Gite, TR 2506000000 evedseeccences 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed. ‘& "Grain, 
ERG., TOWGGR, TB. cccccccsesvesceses 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England rikeke ae 
Spindler, L. G., New York.......... wee 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 


Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 

Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 


Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, &. H., Co., New Work. ...ccece. 
wits Ge Ce, GROOMS 60 60206 60ceses eevee 
Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, NM. Ye. cccctsticcsccccevceces 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd 
Glasgow, Scotland ......eeceeeeeeees 


Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. .occescecceccccccece ° 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 

a: 


Tri- state Milling Co., "Rapid City, s. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ..... ceceeees WReeTeTy Tre rr 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 


Me, On CHICARE, Tic cccececcacs 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
BEAM. ccccccccvcccecacesses cece ee 

Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo. 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 


Louis, Mo. Cee Cercooceereeccece 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., oe 
and Duluth, Minn. ........... ose 


Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, “Ti. TT 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
MONG, VR. ccdccccoavvecdsovccesess 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 


yo Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 


Bs. 0.9.0.5:9.04.566:6646040404650 60% 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling te, . " McPherson, 
HEAMSAS 2 ccece oveccsecooese eeccccccccs 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Mewar k, 
Se SMPNTTE EERE CRT R LETT ee ce Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
MEOMGOS ccccssvcees eoccccceveccecese 
Wamego Milling Co., Wameae, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
DOIG, GROROM 06ectevovcssecves ecece 


Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 


Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
Gs MS. 4240 ON toed 04908406 o0 RODE 


Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
C600, Bee xepass 6005s caehaceaes 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Terente, Get. cccoce Cee cecccccccccces 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 


Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 


Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
BOE TAREE TA, Betis se cscorsvccace 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
COP, HEGMSRR co ocscccvcccocsccvess eeccee 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co oe 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio...... eee 
w a Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
N © Cebeccecess Terrt. cecesee 
Wisconsin Milling Co. ° Menomonie, ‘Wis. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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Flour and baked goods have always been recognized as 
essential to proper nutrition. Now, the plus value of 
Enrichment with thiamin, niacin and iron is giving new 
impetus to their place in a balanced, health building diet. 
Wartime demands for a stronger nation have brought gen- 
eral acceptance to the Enrichment program. 


Responsibility has been placed on the milling industry 
by the selection of flour and baked goods as the medium 
to carry vitamins and minerals. Even though many diets 
are deficient in these important nutrients, the authorities 
have opposed their addition to any foods other than flour 
and baked goods. 


Re-emphasis of the vital place of wheat flour in a health- 
ful, balanced diet is both a challenge and an opportunity 
to you as a miller. A prominent authority on nutrition re- 
cently went on record with the statement “Everybody who 
has not changed from plain white flour to enriched white 
flour should do so at once as a patriotic duty.” 


“N-RICHMENT-A” makes it easy for you to capitalize 
on this opportunity, and to enlarge the public acknowledg- 
ment of the vital and essential nature of your industry. 














“AILHMENT-A 


“N-RICHMENT-A”...is a 


finely powdered concen- 


trate. When used for flour 
enrichment according to 
directions it brings flour so 
treated to the recom- 
mended nutritive stand- 
ards; containing per pound, 
more than 1.66 mg. Thia- 
min (Vitamin B;), 6.00 mg. 
Nicotinic Acid, 6.00 mg. 


Iron. 


For the full story about this 
economical, time-saving en- 
richment concentrate, write 
for Technical Bulletin No. 232. 











Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 
someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. 

Some of us know what this means; 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 

But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 


At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 
whole people can enjoy. 


Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world. Guarding this right is a job 
we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 








